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Safety Razor 


A PERFECT BLADE” 
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~~ YOU GAN PLAY THE 


Gg  ——- PIANO TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National 
Music System 
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FAiLURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“Yon ¢ I ‘ 
and play it at onc | Da Music, Sor Cl 


OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE 
PLAYING PERFECTLY. If they can do it so can you. 


lf you are I ft tl wi! have tried 

the old method \ to 1 lit ilties, o7 

drudgery, let t t 1 derf ‘ 
Is a real ed tor. 1 “ed itor 

It does not mean “to era Our systen 

students { the first le lake advant 

below, and by return ! will 40 

play; tl 

of our stater ts. it i it Wil p 

music t | al { p 


No one need ever say again, “I wish | could play”; 
everyone can do it, to-day. 











SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
ONT l “Special No. 1,” 
it 28. 6d., 
} 
Book 
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you if 13 days without Food, 


CAN 3 days without Water, 
LIVE rf Only 3 minutes without Air. 


Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh and Whooping Cough 


Reduce the Air Ration Below Health Point. i 


‘ 
I 1 » 3 ‘ : ‘It t e ¢ 1 V 
ong the very youn Coucue 












ENOS 
The World’s Supreme Remedy 


Cure, vith the 


CRAND PRIX AND COLD 


wi 


Wy 


I f oc —_——— 


MEDAL AT THE PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910, as 


t he me 1 rs ive bee re ed 
Charles Hyatt-Woolf, Esq., F.R.P.S., F.R.S.L., in /its 


i evfe 


, b> \GHT — English Prices, 13 & 3- 
ENO'S VoH tng P= 









































~ ) (THE VERY BEST THING \ 
ihe =") I know of for 
&= ©} HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
es 5 HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 
7 4 Dizziness and Faintness 
4 TIS {  ¥ is my old Friend 
To anna c__ THE GUARANTEE > \ 7 pk. MAGKENZIE'S 
°F Over 2000 BRITISH CHEMISTS SC SMELLING BOTTLE 
The BEST TALENT oF tHE CHEMICAL FACULTY iat diaitiad caaih de aca ae 
Safety and Satisfaction assured q Ne MACKENZIE'S LABORATORY Casrur Sraee nA 














SII pee SI 
This Dainty Sample of 
FRIPPS Yorlet Soap 


is yours for the asking, 


' You will be charmed with it. | 
Please mention your usual trader's 








Kenaes 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 
' 























name and address 






3 «6the Flask, 
CHRISTR. THOMAS 
« BROS., LTD 
Broad Plain 

BRISTOL 
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In the home, as well as in the workshop, there's 


nothing like FLUXITE if you want to do a 








soldering job quickly, easily, and efhciently. 
You can use FLUXITE on every kind of metal 
except aluminium th t ny possibility of 
failure. You can't s} ise it’s a paste 
you can carry it safely in tool-kit or pocket 
However long you keep FLUXITE it is alway 
ready for use an ist as good as ever 

Keep a | LUXITES Idet ng set he h me, the 
tool-shed or rkshop. DD ur soldering 
jobs yourself, when you want the ‘ e—no need 
to walt week 10 meone else to ¢ repairs 
at war-time prices. Builders, I rs, Electri 
cians, Gas-t tters, every cla f Mechanics will 
have FLUXITE bec nana 


FLUXITE 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Ironmongers can supply FLUXITE in Tins, 
orice 8d., Is. 4d. and2s.8d. Ask your Dealer 
for a Tin TO-DAY. 





THE “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
ntains a sy ul ** small ice” Soldering 


lron, a Pocket Blow-Lan 
id t 


, Fi \ " Solder, 


¢ 


Price 10.6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom. 


FLUXITE, Ltd., 226 Bevington Street, Be mondsey, England 











WHAT DOES * 7172 
YOUR co) : 750 
EARN -7 < 500 
pa fre 

400 





AVE you ever properly realised 

the fact that in your brain you 

possess the finest money - making 
machine in the world? 


There is practically no limit to the 
neome-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
etliciency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 

ficiency you can put yourself in the way 
ot earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount vou make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
ion, there is a demand tor men and 
nen with scientifically trained minds 

Over 500,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 

Over 100,000 British and Dominion 
officers and men have studied the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 


By training your nd on the Pelman System 

you can do better work (and better paid work) 

with infinitely less ettort. A Course of Pelman 

| ing { tinest of all mental exercises, It 

lev ps your mind a h ul training develops 

\ rm t it most fascinating to follow 
d takes up very little time. It is taught by 
t in be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


1 1 ful Pelman System 


i ey -naki 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


urban: Club Arcade. Toronto: lempie 
tf 3 


3 Market 
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Don’t Wear > \% 


a Truss. 


I k 


I 


} 
lv 


year r 


Brake Appliance Co., Ltd., 


(15538) 80 Chancery Lane. | 











on Rubber Heels 


and Tips is a 
Guarantee of 


QUALITY 





PHILLIPS’ PATENTS LT2.,142 OLD ST LONDON EC. 








y 


Gastric Ills | 





Repaired by Food. 








For Adults 


~ Allen & + se e Ltd., Satins 





TN Indigestion ar Dy t etary 
[is all-important. A weakened diges- 


vei ace an only be nursed back 
to healthy action | 
Mal Most ial cess ul. 
the* Allenbury DIE! 8 the i | 
food rhe constitue t ire, rich 
milk ey Whole wheat irtially 
pre-digested form It appeals to the 
jaded appetite, strengthens rest 
nourishes and restores the whole t 
Time and Trouble Saved. 
Add B nq Water Only and the 
A lle irys’ DIET i - 
for use . DOCT 
( eme I \ 
‘ rf 
“a I 
' z 
' thing 
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faa | 
Somers Ou. | 
Skin fog d= 


ind Perfu , nm 





4/-, and 


o9 Jars. 

















: SKIN < 
Mrs POMEROY, LtTp., FOOD ¥ 
24, Old Bond ‘ at ; 
London, W. 1, KY aA, 











ay s ae 
men lessons to ‘DUTTON’ S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
(Desk 42 ). SKEGNESS 
London Branch: 92 & t t 
Manchester Branch 















[MATERNITY °*, 
Ft 
KIRTS tf 21-to5 ans ; GOWNS from 
i $3 a a4 rom CORSETS, 21 -, 256, 316. ey: 
| FREE Wonderful Baby Book. \ 
& FiInLAY 8, ey HOULDSWORTH ST. vis | 
MANCHESTER. [Fg | 





A) LONDON 47 Duke St 











Somers 
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For cleaning " Silver. . Electro Plate "0 Plate & 


Goddard ~ 


Ane 


Sold everywhere Gt V- 26 &46— 
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\ If so, you are “in the fashion ” 
‘ x : —but on no account neglect 
S ~ your cold; you never can 

| tell what complications may 
arise. The surest and safest way of getting 
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rid of Colds, Coughs, Influenza, and similar SSN 
ailments is to take Bitrate of Tar, which relieves Ss 
all these ailments in marvellously quick time. Ss 
3itrate of Tar contains no harmful drugs o1 
narcotics, is pleasant to the taste, and can be 
taken with safety at all times by adults and 
children. You run no risk of loss or dis- 
appointment, because every package con- 
tains a binding Guarantee of Satisfac- 
tion or Money back. 
Get a bottle to-day! it <= | PRICE 
is the safest, surest and | / / 
quickest remedy obtainable 3 and 3 “ 
for Coughs and Colds. | | per Bottle 
LD») 9 A, ZR (2 
ail je. yi, oN 7 
| \ | - i“ \ | [| ) / i) 
Det tau. VU 
—_ al OSES 2 7 


Coughs. Colds. Influenza, Bronchitis.ite. 
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Royall 


MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Easily! Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 
sweetening, flavouring 
and raising properties. 


ent kinds of « 
the Recipx 
given in 


? 
t 
pac KCL 


* | orem 
Cake Maker 


J & J. BEAULAH Lp 
- BOSTON. ENGLAND - 


Ask your grocer for this perfect 














DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey 

and faded hairs to 

their natural colour 
with 


LOCKYER’'S 


'\Sulphur HAIR 
/RESTORER 


Seq'k 





WW retain they 


x u 
Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
es health to the Hair and restores t 


I 
Pius world-famed sir Restorer is 
il Speciahata, J. Perren & 
at - ondon, S 4 4 
t 

















SUI.PHOLINE 


czema Blotches 
" Spots 
Rosea 


e ' rag 
Psoriasis 
Roughness | 
Rashes 


a) pile Tt I at 
Eruptions | 
Pimples 
Redness 





‘ram 


















Have you 


tried-The 






TO STROP 
YOUR BLADES? 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


DD gp hp \o, vost pr 
Saved Oxltades t t Zarclip bo it 
vy il 


— 96 Hindésweas 
OU ! mele: WLS 






eu 


Soave aa SS 


phils ald 





HE Peoceew 
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e})) Ds; ONous NEURASTHENIA 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 


NATURE'S OWN CURE 














b 
CHILBLAINS, Seitica"Mear sina, 5 
Curing tho yusands, Send tor Free 5 
sale at ts, 
White's, and all ¢ A 
1/3, Sins = 16 3/6, A 36. Sal 


qpueee 























“ODDS ON” SPECIFICS co., LTD. 9 y 5 
re. 36 & 37 Cock Lane, London, E.c. ; at 
f Nerve I I 
eo — 1 » recha | 
\ 1 N } | 
\ Lady writes : er st ¢ fortable, ) 
t heavy, ne | 





Phillips’ 


DON'T HESITATE. 


[fect " INDECISION NOW MAY 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND GUIDE | 









$ TO INVESTIGATE THE OF ILL-HEALTH AND 
N L-HEALTH AND 
Military’ PULVERMACHER / HEALTH | SUFFERING, WRITE 
ELECTRIC TREAT- / STRENGTH | FOR FREE PARTICU- 

Fortify MENT TO-DAY. / / LARS TO-DAY, 


SOLES AND HEELS your 


make one pair of boots 


last the time of three. 
OF ALL BOOTMAKERS 
it (¢ eral Wear) 
Light (City Wear) 
(Gen 1 Wear) 


Per Set (S 


PEACH’S 1920 CURTAIN BOOK 


Send for this new book, * IDEAL HOME DECORATIONS,’ 
Curtains, Nets, Pe: ach's | 
— imperial Hem and Contrenet Curtains ; everything f 











THE WEAVE THAT WEARS,” Maslins, Casement Curtains 

Fabrics, Cretonnes, Household — Hosiery, a 
Bouses, 63 YEARS’ |; 

DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. Send for this Book To. day. 

S. PEACH & SONS, 120 THE LOOMS, NOTTINGHAM. 











Linen Permanently Protected. 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 




















MARKING INK. oe am 
1S FOR EVER INDELIBLE. ress , oe sitesi le 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING x we 1 psepeliptetrgpenbphea og ak ' 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED ss - Asp Darras ecegens Batre 
Ofa ers, ( ts é es. 6d. &1 dfn ec pabetsl cases: 
PERMANENT - fy n } it yout 
PROTECTION, Used in the Royal Households. ailwa ‘ rooms, \ 
« th T a 
\ ke ’ T 
PLEX tHe DUPLICATOR |i 
Makes 100 Copies in a few Minutes } tt I ! 





TT 1 ires qu y and 





INQUIRY COUPON.--— 











15- ete 
1° PODMORE & C0, Dept. Q SOUTHPORT, By posting ths FREE FORM TO.:DAY |, 
a and 6769 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 1 ( I Hi H AY Ss ‘ 
r t ls. Y 
yourself under igath pplying tor this } 
IRISH ROLLER TOWELS. rir tm Revere er 
Extra strong and d durable quality, 24 yds. by Wika vinsinssuasincsseses _ 
7 ins. 2/6 e ih: = for se: % stave 6d. DONT Sa siscestastecs vias ; a deuspesecombocneauneine 
Send for Bars in List. fr Post to the Saperintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 
_ te os Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
HUTTON'S, 185 Larne. Ireland. Dt 
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Brogue-Buying 


Skill develops with years of steady work, 
and no finer brogues are made than those 
produced by Norwell’s with their hundred- 
years record of brogue-building. 


All Norwell Brogues are an ingenious 
combination of tough- wearing qualities 
with light-weight and distinctive smartness. 
They are delightfully comfortable and 
well-fitting. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


give the satisfaction of full money-value. 


Lady’s “‘Cameron” 






for the strenuous hard-walking 
porting lady. Uppers 
eavy rae calfskin ; 

les; wate: 


~ 36/6 





free in 
Foreign orders 


Orders are sent post 
abroad extra. 
attention. 


Britain ; postage 


receive specia! 


Should dissatisfaction arise from any cause the 
purchase money will be refunded in full. 
Write now for new Footwear Catalogue, 


NORWELL'S “*PERTH"”’ 


LTD., 
Perth, 
@ | 


Scotland. 


STERey 
rere 





FOOTWEAR, 7 >= | 
| 













































ry 
a . = 
_t 
Wal 
wl, awe 
Even winter's) “x || | 
drabness ay 
loses its ugliness = (75° 35 
where the Drummer is 
ET together all the count faded 
€ clothes and draperies you can find 
about the home and havea Dye >-day— 
like wash - day —once a week. He’ 
a marvellous little chay the Drummer 
Phousands of know | 
by his ma lr ; 
new, bright ll f i 
DRUMMER DYES 
Dye for ALL Fabri 
( } ny \ 1 
/ r Arts rself a 
| I , r Dr : 
A | m in rint 
I'ry | é \ 
Drummer Dyes are sold by Chemists, 


Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


i" 





W. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 
Bolton 















nists, 
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The Fruit-Joys of Summer 
brought to dull February Days 


These are the days for the keenest enjoyment of your 
bottled plums and pears, gooseberries and raspberries. 
To the zest of the fruit add the rich delicious creaminess 
of Creamola and see how lagging appetites are roused. 


CREAMOIA 


The Queen of Custards 


Delicious, nutritious, and economical. A 7d. packet of Creamola 


RECIPE BOOK contains almost three times the quantity of any other high-grade 
1. Sold al i... oA. 1 ck 1in | 
ean eee ot custard. Sold also in rhc \d., and 1/2 packets and in large 
SENT PREE airtight tins, 1/4, by grocers aa srywhere, 1-lb. packet 1/6 post 
ON REOUVEST. free from makers 


zx. @ D. K. Porter & Co., Glasgow. 











D LS 


Cooker bie geary | Jelly 





ae FOR or son FROM GAS OVENS, Etc. (7) aes 
er tin erORe USING 1 or Gas Company sor i ee . 
P *Kleenclt ! seat tae Ai Oe ttiaw cokae ae7eR using per tin 


The Mianecen: The Kleenoff Co., 33 St. ‘Mary at-Hill, London, E.C.3. 











SSS 


>= 


Coates a HEIGHT INCREASED > 






ang a ag Reelin pp emlyrdion pt in SO Days. 
Diseases and other coi nplaints, and aso trom the COMPLETE | NO 5 IANCES. 
wos clectionnl le troubles due to the presence of 5/ COURSE. ae was bee, 
se tt : " dare with s ~ 'e 
fhdenc t are prepare m the re 
oan’ oes legtedl yes. samigilbeeanedbiegt taeda on The Melvin Strong System NEVER FAILS. 
@ the World, I/e 26} ost free 12 Full Particulara & Testim uls—Stamp, or 


2.8, from F. H. PROSSER é 0.. Lta Vewerinary 
Chemists, Spring Hu, BIRMINGHAM, oF through 


any Chemist. Com Dealer, or Stores 


ete course by ret typ t v- PO, 


comp 
MELVIN STRONG, Ltd. (Dept. C) 24 Seaton ark St., London 

















“QUGHT TO BE LOCKED UP.” 


{ ought to be locked up or put in 








the heac se 
ith a cold nln opinion urges them to use “No troline 
about W of pud he cold developed, they would never have 





A man or a woman going or t 
quarantine. But as that can’t be cone, the . befor re "gchool teachers ought to insist upon the 


; Nostrolite others id keep the kiddies free from 
Nasal Specific. Had they only use d* “gs Who WOU p ( 

become * misery to themselves and a dange" pe an woth ror te ) the Pictures. Just a little smeared 
children who have colds using ~ Nostrolines 9 $C ho ction against infection. Use “ Nostroline 
sickness should give them some before they . trates ‘a the Head, Influenza, and Sore Throat. 


sth 
in the nostrils and sniffed up and you have et 8 Cold | a 








All Chemists, 13 and 3/-. 
In case of delay, send P.O, 15 or 3/3 to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 520, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 





’ 
Nasal Specific to prevent and cure Ne sal 
AOt ARK AEG? 
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Drink Deliciou 
















DRIED r 
FARM 
EGGS 


EACH EGG IN A SEPARATE PACKET 


Thousands of Clever Cooks 


MIX EGALL LIKE MUSTARD 


Thus They Get an Ege 
FROM PACKET TO PANCAKE 
IN ONE MINUTE. 
Makes delicious 
Egg Products, Limited, Birmingham. Cakes, Custards, Puddings, Omelettes, &ec 


Weak, Wasted Baby 


Weighed only 21 Ibs. when Two Years Old, and Couldn't Wolk. 
Made Strong and Well by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mis. Br .4t Ph Street, St. Helens, “My little Edith v 
ttom of her bac] nd had to } : a 

















) nm wit pectilal wellu it the b back an wad i a 
oats ~ } | | } } 1 4 ¢ eg 
peration. After that she w alwa weak and puny, and see 
hinner ev y day S| lid not eat well, but just lay al t 4 1 
ith no spirits in het At two years old she only weighed 21 | 
begun to \ . She just wasted away to a little skelet | t 
r poor little bones was quite ft and flabby. 7 
| t 1 ever ny I could think of, and had medical advice { t ‘ Se F 
by 1 tin p little Edie, when a friend advised me t ‘ 
1) ( Pablet She picked up wonderfully, and quite 
Detter ft hn evel e had done. lhen she be in to put on fles] ] N 
: oa 
ti 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 











ceca Melina Dr. Cassell's Tablets arg the eipwane Home nee for FREE INFORMATION 
& 3- Nervous Breakdown Nervous Debility Wasting Diseases a faa 
13 Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Palpitation 
3 eing the Spinal Weakness Anemia Vital Exhaustion y of D 
al Neuritis Kidney Trouble Malnutrition 
: Neurasthenia Indigestion Brain Fag 
! es t Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers aid during the Critical I 
Periods of Life. 




















LIVING enue ven 


Pe ple who are 
1 have rone {01 


attending the < 
e cured are doi! 
ndemning thems 
f a great per 


in with N 
Lull ad ou 
intime n 
j 
t 
re 
the 
iy treat 
alt 
l \ 
Se 
al 
6 
fe 
y 


treatment, D 


al 


Disease 


have given 
nk the 


vy tt) 
ey nh 















S. BARROW & Co., 


London, 


104 Victoria 


Street, 








AMAZING VALUES 
fend for PRICE LIST. 
tound ev 


ery 
r fore 


recent In- 
1, still selling 


I< 


» test « 


‘ rb 
i 1 nket ara ly 
by 78 ins., 
free 
f ut ef 
‘tos 161, 


S.W.1. 
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HOW TO GET INTO 
THE MOTOR TRADE 
where 


PROSPERITY REIGNS — 

























n ol ngineer) . 1 1 
g £ I 
Ira g in every Branch of Motor ¢ tructio 


Write for PARTICULARS (please mention this ] 


M.S.C. Institute of Automobile Suetnewiens 
14 HOOD STREET, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
Mention yt Minist ] 1 the Hou ( 
\py the Roy Aut ) ( i 
z Mot Engineering Instit in G t t 





BLUSHING 


Are y t tim of this é plaint? Are you fretful, 
low spirited, self. gonssioan? if “my simple home 
pi hod is Guaranteed to cure you in seven es ie I 

t w ibey u 
confidence nh Vour OW 
" With increased ‘ pes: rin 
t I r from Blushing, 
Timidity, Self- -consciousne SS. Nerve ‘ ‘He part Weakness, 
beat dy at once for fu F 
t ve 


E. s. DEAN, ‘Lta., 12 att Sain's Ro. St. fnnes-on Seca. 


byg C Ee ea 


power ‘to command ‘ 













AG 


ce 
> 


J ewsburye browns 
Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


vou can keep it pr 
nature eauty - , In Tubes 


eth F seaaga a ; Pots 1/6&2 















LOLLY, 
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AEE 
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THE ELECTRIC CURE 
IS POPULAR 


As Pleasant as it is Effective. 





Ir is grand to put on an electric Lattery while 
lving down resting, and fee! its exhilarating 


and muscle, There is 
no inconvenience attached to it in any way. One 
hour’s daily application is suthcient. There is 
not the slightest shock or irritation, but a gentle, 
soothing warmth that goes direct to the nerve 
centres. That kind of electricity cures, and the 
cure it gives is permanent. 


Peopl . ill 


influence in every nerve 


ometimes try an ordinary battery 
(made, no doubt, for commercial purposes), o1 
it shocking current, which irritates the nerves, 
and conclude that electricity is not itable It 
will not do any good in that form. The current 
must be given without shock—without irritation 
of any kind—and in this way the very weakest 


individuals can be built up. 
No one is too weak to use 


electri ity. 








cases a longer building-up proce is required. 
But the results are just as certain as water 4 
to extinguish a fire when applied in suf&cient 
quantities, It a proper battery is used it is 
possible ' e! trong current, tree 
from ence How much 1 ( 
it i to | cured in th Way ( 
an to be pouring medicine into the poor, 
weakened stomach until it is impossible to do 
without it. This drug habit ¢1 on one like 
the wl vy habit ind no jel i ilcol 
forms the chief ingredient of many prepara 
tions. It is simply addit ep n tot 


weakened organ Why n Ke 1) i 





Kheumati ifferers, t I with Lum- 
| Sciatica, or Gout; the t ot weakened 
t ch, kidne liver, bows or bladder; t 
per with the shattered net ‘ ind 
utfering from Para hy Ne isthenia 
Ii nia, or Neuralgia | k a restoratiot 
to health in the electri I 1) t iv, “It 
1 ht not do me ny 1 It will do 

Ml if you 1 rt to the 1 t It will 
Cure \ 

Phies 1 book f ire list tion amor 
ull readers of Tue Ovivi th 
ect full You should not be wit it at if yor 
ire not } . 1 Ot pertect lt] It te 
the cause of weakne 1d e, and how a ¢« 
can be i ed It d ribs the m t ncce il 
remed kt n the “ Ajax Dry-Cell ] 
Battery. The | tory { inv ¢ ri i twit 
the boo It cost \ l } r to get it 

Write at once to The ] tish Elect Inst 
(Dept (A Ld Holl Viaduct 
Lond E.C.1 nd | } return 
post the n t valuable | ‘ published 
the bject. It is sent, t ther { f 
mat concer! the treatment, fi 


xi 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


lt wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease! 
Corset is the most healthy of a very w s 
While moulding the figure to the 1 

feminine grace, they vastly improve the 


olewe ws The Natural 
OF Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


HEALTH > 
9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra 


aret says so, 
elicate lines of 








Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders, 





. Stocked in 





‘ ‘ all sizes 
ly from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 

4 quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 iach busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 
The Hist of tl ] 
( 1 i te line 
prove ] 
rt ert 
oO ' \ i 
These Cersets a y 1 for ladies who 
y cy: it d e is 
, \ | 
esd i oma ' pe 
uh " e \ s y 
and t e 
ant U t a Ka 
( 1 y tre t t 
a and t 1 
rt for e Corsets ever worn, 





SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


t $ I 1 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, Laniem 
E ; 
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Study at Home 


for Business Success 


LL aspirants to first-class business ap- / 
} 





4 


pointments nowadays must specialise in 
some particular branch of work. Pitman’s 
Postal Courses provide an excellent opportunity of 
doing this in spare time at home. No matter where 
the student resides, all the advantages of Pitman’s 
world-famous training, based upon a_ unique ex- 


perience of employers’ requirements, are at his disposal. 



















C/V/L SERVICE TRA/N/ING. | 
All commercial subjects are taught, including :— 
SHORTHAND LANGUAGES ADVERTISING 
TYPEWRITING BOOKKEEPING BANKING 
SECRETARIAL ARITHMETIC PREPARATION 
AND BUSINESS ACCOUNTANCY FOR ALL 
PRACTICE WRITING EXAMINATIONS 


Intending students should write for free booklet, ‘* Home 


Study—the Key to Success.” 
Secretary, Pitman’s School, 213 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1 
\) 























INDIGESTION 


PAINS AFTER EATING, ACIDITY, BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPATION 


The sure way to get rid of Indigestion is to tone, strengthen, 
and stimulate the tired or overworked organs so that they 
are capable of performing their important task easily. This 
Mother Seige!’s Syrup has done in tens of thousands of cases. 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup is made from the medicinal extracts of 
more than ten varieties of roots, barks, and herbs, which, 
in combination, exert a remarkably beneficial tonic effect 
on stomach, liver and bowels, toning, strengthening and 
stimulating them to healthy activity. With these in proper 
working order Indigestion is impossible, Test it yourself. 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


Sold everywhere, price 2/9 














AND 
STOMACH 
AND LIVER 
TROUBLES 
ARE 
BANISHED 
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A HOUSE FIT FOR HEROES TO LIVE IN 





is a house In which the womenfolk 
save 
cleaning everything 


FROM ATTIC TO CELLAR 


themselves hard labour by 





with ‘Glitto” 
of every variety of stain and dirt, 
oily or otherwise. 


ALL THATS GLITTO'D SHINES LIKE GOLD, 


the swift eradicator 





2id. per Packet. 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD &SONSL WARRINGTON, 

















STANWORTHS «je! 


“op fiat 





UMBRELLAS. 








THIS 
UMBRELLA 


D t 
fian kL \ 
Send us your } &\ 
old Umbrella 


er ¥ P.O 


STANWORTH & CO 


Sorthern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
































The daily spread for the children’s bread, 


are mad 

ry tart t 

and I reshnes 

layout kage—t 

I e t { you ar 
ertain of it \ day ‘ The 

dainty hygien ar f tr 

Lf vou cannot obtain send your Grocers name and hin 

stantps and we u nai you a large 14 sar post fre 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
j8 —_— 
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MILLIONS of BLADES. WASTED ANNUALLY- DON’T 


a SHARP 


LAX 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAST THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutters, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London.W.C.2 





WASTE YOURS 

















Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies -Medium for Cents. 


$. A. NEWALL & SON (Jepi. L.V.), Stornoway, Scotland. 
State shade de € " if tor Gent.’s or Ladies’ Wear, 
(Lear the Se 





SUCCESSFU L WRITERS! 





THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
v (Dept. 123A 
\ 22 Bedford Street, Strand, London, wes 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


v Late “North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E., 


134 Beds always full, 50.000 Out-Patien's annually. 

110,000 Attendances. £20000 a year expenditure. 

Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in hand. 
ya 


I 


PLEASE HELP 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALCIA, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM 
AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
Does not affect the Heart. 


CEPHOS does NOT contain any 


' Antifebrin whatever. 

















t To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
| Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 
all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box 


; CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN, 
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Food Value 


lood to-day is so 
expensive that you 
should buy the food 


which affords greatest 
and 
health-building 


nourishment 
energy. A staple food 
such as bread merits 
careful consideration 
in this respect. 


HovIS 


bread contains more 
nourishment (valuable 
natural protein) than 
any other bread—and it 


is the most digestible. 


YOUR BAKER BAKES II 








HOPE 


A SPECIALIST’S 
TREATMENT FOR 


EPILEPSY 











Mr. Gibert Dat 
excellent little | ( 
LEPSY: Its ¢ Ss 
nd Treatmen 
2 year { si | 
this d 1 clise | 
him iS] | 
witl other d To « t 
t * purpose He 
ur m 1 @ etfort t t 
ot $V ts red 
m tion nd 
€ the t n 
| yn } 
I I Miah ul 
u ya vi he 
by ment 
I ele Hi ‘ r 
ly lert 
Any il t 
pt Trhainent 
Phat } 1 
u yp y tl 
the indred 
hneved u 
n the in ' 
' ' 
1 hemne 
Truth, in n 
the Dale Treatme 
t 1 that he is 
it t no < n t 
n t re tl 
u rt y, th 
wl 
His deeply interesting book, *‘ Epilepsy: Its Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment,’ containing results from 
Mr. Dale’s methods, and published at 1- net, will 
be sent post free for six penny stamps by 
MR. GILBERT DALE, 69 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 





ALL MOTH ERS 


YHOULD end f¢ 
WJ many ul Ho Kkemedie | _oy 
King Ph irma we 1 ktoad, Hove Susst 
Don't suffer This book teaches | the remed 
i fttecti h — , inexpe f Save money, an 


restore heal 





Pens 
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®P | 
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BIRD’S EGG Substitute 


wins the Egg-and-spoon race 


and wins easily, both in time- 
saving and money-saving! 


Bird’s Egg Substitute imparts the richness, flavor 
and appearance of new-laid eggs to all kinds of 
cakes, buns and puddings. It goes ‘‘one better”’ in 
producing finer food from the same ingredients. 

With a tin of this golden powder you can ever 
so easily banish duilIness from the dinner table. A 
delicious Bird’s Egg Substitute pudding will do it! 


Substitute 


makes Tea-time into ‘Happy time’ with delicious cakes and buns, so rich and good. 


B.S.65b In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. 
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In Platinum and other Settings, Diamonds alone, : 
or with Emeralds, Rubies, Sapphires, Pearls, &c. N be Tur Quiver 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL. E.C.4. 


“PERFECT SAFETY” 
EXPANDING 
GOLD 
WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


With fine quality lever movements, 
from £10. 10s. 
or with Moiré Silk Bands, 
from £6. 6s. 


FINE GEM RINGS. Warranted Timekeepers. 


a= The Popular 


€S A™ > 
ee Sasa 1% system of MONTHLY PAYMENT 
eT “cunes bis STI AVAILABLE, ° 
_____ aan Illustrated Books of Bracelets. Wristlet 
ra = >) or Pocket Watches, Rings (with size card) 
Si ; Jewels, Silver Goods for Presents, &c., 
so 


post free. 
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FREE INSOMNIA 


THE GIFT OF SLEEP 






ia y, 


“I Cannot Sleep.” 


THE man or woman fri i this bitter cry 
is in grave danger. If the sleeplessness be only partial, 
it may—and, if neglected, will levelop into acute 


INSOMNIA. It is during 0 Age Nature replenishes 


mm whom is wrur 


and rejuvenates the nerve force If Nature is denied 
that restful condition the whol m is laid open ti 
serious trouble. 

Shattered Nerves 
are an early symptom—a solemn warning me 
must be done Neglect that warning, and _ illr 
perhaps mental affection not far off. Drugs won't 
cure, They may relieve, but not permanently. M ine 
is useless. Nature wants SLEKI I t pro 
duced natural! No 

The Gift of Sleep 
is the title of a lb t tel years of research 
and experience, which deal eX ively with 
and proved treatment —without ' ron 
which, in a natural, simply explained manner, 
blessed sleep. This treatise contains an offer Ste toth 
Sleeples i promise of Healthy Repose It rREI 
quite free, and a post card will br t to-day Send for 
this valuable book, * The Gift of S eep, FREI | 
B. COPSON CARRATT, 9 ‘‘Magnetaire” Rooms, 


10, Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2. 


MAGNETAIRE LT 








PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ‘CELLISTS. 


NO ny vor — PRACTICE. 


Rapid Fingeri 
; 


NO APPARATUS. 
Send for , 
THE COWLING SYSTEM, pa House, 
59 New Oxford Street, London, w.c. 














HBEBALTH AND HOME 


“VIAVI HYGIENE” 
ty HARTLAND LAW. MD A 
vr » Me ans \ 


BRITISH VIAVI, LTD., Oxford Circus House, 
245 Oxford Streot, London, W.1. 


Bm PLEASE NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRI 


i. 


AVI 


To Sufferers from 
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>——Cassell’s— , 


Juvenile Books 


The Boy’s Book of the 
Open Air 

Edited by ERIC W¢ ) W 
7s. 6d 


p 


My Book of Stories 
from the Poets 
By CHRISTIN] HAUNDLEI W 
12 beautitul ¢ t 
MICHAE! 
Te ! in ; 


I 


7s. 6d 


Our Wonderful Navy 


Fane Sy JOU S. MAL It IN. V 


CHARLES DE LAY 68 


The Secret of the 
Shining Mountain 


By ERIC WOOD Wit 
{ Yr id B } 
6s 
A 
The Boy’s Book of 
Redskins 
By ERIK WoOorD Wit 4 Iilust 
nCo ir ana | \ t 
6s 
I tru 2 
+ . \ y 
Keepers of the Sea 
By ¢ apt. FRANK \ Wit 
Iilust at 1! n ( r ae 
Whit t, 68 


The Twinkletoes Series 
An inirab 
little ne ; 


( ir and | ‘ W 
1s. 6d. 
Two New Volumes 
The Doings of Furrymouse 
By KATHLEEN WATS 


Roo and DucKledown 
By NANCY M. HAYI 


Wuffles, 


Write for L 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C4 
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Perfect 
Chemist Shop 


ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist 
shop ""—planned on modern, progressive lines — thoroughly 
equipped to efficiently meet every need of the medical pro- 

fession and the general public. 

The prescription department at each branch is under the direct 
supervision of a fully qualited and experienced chemist, and is 
fitted with everything necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing 
Each branch fcarries a tully representative stock of the best known 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet 
preparations, sick-room necessities, and surgical supplies is also 
maintained. 

Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain 
other departments that experience has PROVED to be essential 
to the comiort and convenience of customers. 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 
REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


Over 100 Branches in London area. 


182 


555 BRANCHES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 








Roots Pure Drng Co. Ltd } 
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HALOVAL ViwowiA LOOTH FASTE 


HE smiles—there’s a flash of white teeth and 
a sparkle like the sun glancing on water crystal- 
clear. A smile makes all the difference to the 
face ; the teeth make all the difference to the smile. 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste makes the care of the teeth a 
matter of pleasure. It is delightfully refreshing in use, while 


its antiseptic properties thoroughly cleanse and purify the 
mouth and throat, keep the teeth sound and give them a 


pearly whiteness. 


Ghose who prefer a dentifrice in powder form will find 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Powder excellent. Tins, 9d. & 1/3 


; VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 
In Cubes, 4 ws LONDON 
7id.& 13 . — 
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Binh pl MISS OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


wes oH are S ihe ae oe ay wy ow Soe Sy oe Soy as ee “s ey Saty Cate Sy Sy “Cady ow 7 
) — i 
} The Editor’s Announcement Page | 
ri © 
(PED ES H Az DAD AS SS Se DD PED AS SO BSS 
' WHEN PRICES WILL GO DOWN | 
qi The most important problem for a great many people is High ¢ 
% Prices. We have heard a good deal about why they are high, 
3% but what we are more concerned about is when they will go * 
+ down. 

F I have asked one of the most prominent lecturers of the { 
} London School of Economics to investigate the subject and to 
§ report when prices are likely to drop, and how much. His { 
/ article on this question I hope to give in the March number. f 
ih r 
r 
re There will also be a fine set of short 
; stories, by H. P. Holt, Anne Weaver, Christo- te { 
3 bel Lowndes Yates, and Michael Kent. ef 
} (8) 
oes * - an aR BS SS SS SSE SO SS Se = : 


the General Post Ofice for transmission by Canadian Magazine P st, 

ditor must be accompanted by a grey addressed envelope. Address, “The Editor, THE 
ile Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept nc elec iE rMS 

ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 148. per annum, 














ULE Oo 
if ; ~\ 

They’re Jason 

And the fresh, attractively-dressed girl with 

the prettily-stockinged ankles passes favour- 


ably before many critical eyes. 


Jason pure wool stockings and socks, both seamless 
and seamed, are knitted to a close-clinging fit: being 
unshrinkable their perfect shape lasts throughout wear. 














Quality Ny S| 
Stockings & Socks { *!' 
For Ladies, Children & Men \ 


The prices of Jason Stockings 











and Socks for Ladies, Children Obtainable in all colours, plain and 
en: designed, the Jason Finish makes 
9 yet oe every pair delightfully soft and of 
ae an good appearance, 
F pa Entirely of British manufacture, 
call ss From Drapers and Outfitters every- 
Wie where. In any difficulty write to 
ul W. TYLER SONS & CO., 
A i t Leicester. 
Nm Ma King Street, eiceste r 
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At the Feast of Lanterns. A Love Story 
By RALPH Cosino. /iustrated by De Walton 

The Scandal of the Starving Parson. A 
Plea for a Living Wage for our Clergy 
and Ministers. By ARTHUR BROOKE 

Sally of the Golden Ones. Story by 
MicHarL Kent. Illustrated by A. C. 
Michael ; : ‘ . ‘ 

The Great Housing Puzzle. By Hrerpert 
D. WituiAMs. Jilustrated from Photographs 

From Out the Drifts. The Story of a 
Sheep-Dog. By H. MoRTIMER BATTEN. 
Tliustvated by Warwick Reynolds . 

The Woman who Works. What will 
Happen to Her at Fifty 2) By STANHOP! 
W SprRIGGs ‘ ‘ ' : 

The Market-Place Play. A Story of the 
Times. By R.A. H. Goopyear. IJilus- 
trated by H. M. Brock : . ‘ 

The Eclipse of the Sabbath. The Problem 
of Sunday. By the Rev. Tuomas 
PuHiLuips, B.A. , ; ; 

WHITEWASH. Serial Story. Chapters 
VII and VIII. By Horace ANNeSLEY 
VACHELL. Illustrated by John Campbel: 
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MADE IN ALI 
POR ALL PUI 


A Pencil of Uniform Excel‘ence. 








‘KANDAHAR Pencils are , 
sul th, durable, and a pleasure 
t u One “ Kandahar’ Ye 
Pencil will outlast a dozer 34 
Pat mnend pencils, , Y 
“KANDAHAR ” PENCILS 
are British Made by 
CEORCE ROWNEY & CO. 
TABLISHED 175 


3/9 per doz. From all Stationers 












4d. cach 






















CONSUMPTION 


Ir you are 
incurable dise; 


no pay” 


ll 


in its advanced stages, 


addre 





Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. 


suffering from this supposedly 
e send to-day for a Free 
Sample or a larger supply, on the “ No cure, 
principle, of the only remedy that 
has ever been known to cure Con umnption 
and it has been proved 


in the High Courts of Justice, King’s Bench 
Division, to have cured many such cases. 
Full particulars post free on request. Only 


CHARLES H. STEVENS, 204 Worple Road, 








Mrs. 


Competition 


“The 


“ Doubleyou.” 
lilustvated by El 


Unaspirated 


MARY GOLDEN 


Harris 


Living One Day at a Time. The I 
Art, and How to Recover It. By Me 


MAXWELL 


“The Quiver'’ Army of Helpers. Con- 
ducted by Mrs 


COMPETITION 


it be Cured ? 


Pages. 


By Dr. LILLian WuitNey 


Quiver” 


“THE QUIVER” CONTENTS, February, 1920 


PAGE PA 
Story by IsABEL CAMERON 
theth Earnsha 


Sunshine in the Making. A Moder: 


n 
Romance. $y JOHN OXENHAM 371 
NEEDLECRAFT SECTION: 
Caps and Scarves (in Crochet and Knit 
ting). By ELLen T. Masters, us 
Between Ourselves. By the EpiTor 37 


"Arrison Pulls the Strings. An 


Story By GRAC! 
Illustyvated x H ‘ 


INA 


H. Lock : , 389 


Conducted by the 


EDITOR . , 393 
What Causes Headache ? 


And How May 


Parliament. Readers’ 
Views on ** Education ’’ and ‘* Marriage 











THE MOTHER | 


who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tuoately not able 
to rear her infant 
at the breast cannot 
go wrong tf she 
follows the advice 
of doctors and 
mothers, based on 
a century's experi 
ence, and feeds 
her baby on 


REARED ON NEAVE'S, 


N 


our youngster 
thankfu 


nd watera 


“HINTS Al I 


JOSIAH RK 





eaves 


PREPARED with 
tions, forms 


Food 


milk, according to t 
omplete Diet tor Inf 
Growing Children, 
A Docror, I 


etc. (Lee ), write 


Invalids and the Ag 
L.R.C.S.Ed., L. F.P.S 
**Your Neave's Foo 
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mirably, for wh 


as not Ing we 
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Gols Brone 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
COUGHS COLDS NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
4 TOOTHACHE, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RESUMATION. 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 


of SPASMS, 
DIARRHGA, COLIC HYSTERIA, 
and other Bowel Complaints, PALPITATION 





Of all Chemists, 
Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 











; There is No Substitute 


PTTL LLU LE EULER PULLED 0 


HERCULES 


Inexpensive Frocks 


for Children 
Lo k Well—Wear Well- ~Wash Well 


HERCULES Fre cks for ch ildren are 


Joshua Hoyle & Sons’ * " Hercules,’ the test vd 
cloth, and may be obt {in a large v lety of 
pretty designs and ea . 





ROH K 


SANITARY 


POLISH. 
NOTHING IS THE SAME, NOR 


PECL EEE CULL EL 


PEDCUUOEDCREELEREA CURE RECEDES 











ote tel tand the material ; S HAS THE SAME REFRESHING 
mply defies wear Children are always ' A c . > YT ITTISCEPTIC y Tk 
happy when w me elk RCULES > Frocks a) \ : SMELL ann ANTISEPTIC VALUE 
r they know they can romp and play LS: h r. ee c 
to their hearts’ content without fear of fi a. a ‘ For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
Spoiling them. 2 R 
= 9 — iy ri\ »’ LINOLEUM, &c. 
= ae ii} 
= : Every “Nerewles” parme oe RLS Baa \\ " ‘ Of all Grocers, Stores, 
=: bears the “ Mother and San ty | iy : Ironmongers. 
= aly. any re J) | Q A litthe RONUK goes 
. ercu ‘ ~ ., . 
Bia aprnel ky > ACT SN Ss a long way, and will 
Sak ae Goo j ie”) | { vy s polish and re-polish by 
your draper Wef’7/) anil » simply using a brush 
Speen engl i= gf | &§ or a cloth or, better 
free of chargé ‘ —. Mm | & still, a Ronuk Home 
ts a ae Polisher. 
Drater everywhere tock ** Hercules Gas ents. If = Write for leaflet to— 
Yours does not, please send to us for fatte etc. — 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD.. = RONUK, LTD., 
Spinners and py renee MANCHESTER. = Portslade, Brighton, 
(Wholesale and S) supplied.) = Sussex. 
is 
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How to be Beautiful. 


By MIMOSA. 





It is not every woman's good fortune to be endowed by Nature with fine features 
and a flawless complexion, but nowadays it is possible to make the plainest tac ractive 
and that, too, in the privacy of one’s home, without recourse to beauty specia 
which usually involve expensive treatments, and much loss of time. [I shall endeavour 
show you in the following lines, how much may be done in this direction by we 
of ordinary intelligence. When facial applications are necessary, use 01 pure 
gredients just as they come to the chemist himself. Do not allow yourself be ne 
suaded into buying some cheap ready-made preparation instead. Any chem 
gladly obtain the original concentrated ingredients for u, if you insist, and althoug ’ 
he may not have them in stock, you will be well advised to wait while he ers th 
for you. The improvement in your appearance will ple compensation 
any trouble taken to obtain these simple and harm! eautifier 

Beauty in Breathing.—\ creat deal in oune f p which 
can be done towards brightening the eves by be suftiicient. 
systematic breathing for ten minutes each The Real Cause of moet | Bad Com. 
morning and evenin Breathe slowly and plexions.— It un t hat 1 
deeply to the fullest capacit of the lun truly beautiful co ends ! 
You should stand erect by an open window jar ind botth nd the lo é 
The corset should not be worn duri t cosmett tl t ( ) 
exercise, skin, to b { ist bi 
“ee 
About Shampooing. Even the hest expr 1, thi 1 I pore l ul 
hampoo is somewhat drying, and if the hair elete mate . " ind | 
is not naturally oily, I suggest that before peleitoe. terterl th wit 
= / ‘ ees ae breathin lt ( 
the shampoo, you apply olive oil t up 
here 1} , , 5 : 
rubbing it into the hair roots vigorously, 1 the ” be! . . 
. . : he ] e ord 
use pure stallax tor the shamp 1) ea If they , is 
+ + { } ] 
teaspoontul In a cup ot hot wate I] will instead ot ¢ Ul 
leave the hair very clean, soft and tty healt ; th 
tance 1 lL byt 4 + 
An Instantaneous Soautiner. In- | ; t tl ’ | 
tead of face powder, use a simple lotion made ; ed ‘wa bat’ { 
from one ounce of cleminite an J four tea ll imperfe An 
spoonfuls of water. This lotion will t ind | Sat 
. pic lh pee l t ire 
clear the skin, and act wrotection against | , 
! } wn, and a as a protection a l { ance of at \pp 
un and wind, A little applied with tl aS ; 
finger-tips instantly ves the na delight morning 
{ | } . \ . sein 
bill DOO! app ance NO p 2 e 
' About Hair Tonics. _| 
nece irv, and the re It jast all day | 1 | 
- it il ) (i 
under the most trying condition P Lalt 
ipl | ALT, “Ari 
To Permanently Remove ng nghaenetl iy seem a el 
ous Hair.—it is a simple matter to r ‘ recip isa ( 


























There is too much loose thinking on 
great matters. People say, Let us 
have more faith. But faith ty itself 




























Ny <a never produced anything but weeds. 
LEN . We want the common sense to put 
es aN cood seed into prepared soil—and 
NAN Qs then faith to believe in the harvest- 
NN \. ty, . tide. We need tlenty of faith these 
NANA ys » cull days—but we need just as 
Wis A \\} argently plenty of good, solid spade- 

YY Nt WR . ‘\| work. The world is not played ou’. 
We aa ‘hy We are not coing to the dogs. But, 




















Y) ae UN y) It. 
\ TY AL Ni ‘Y \ ih on the other hand, fine words and 
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SOS SSSR SONG 01 your lips. Heaven's highest 
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blessint awaits honest toil faithful'y 
done. 
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* Mademoiselle will sit down ? If you face the 
window you can watch Trélon making merry’ 








At the Feast 
of Lanterns 


T was the night of the Feast of Lanterns 


climbed to. the 


when Basil Gilleryv 
village of Trélon, ‘Trélon is built high 
age 
ha hillside, with a white 
down to the valk 


To-night the place was 
The y tretched fT 








lanterns. 1 
the street to the other; they hung from 
every house; men, omen and children 
carried them. The colours were as vivid a 
if flowers of every shape and kind threw 
monstrous picture f themselves into the 
night. The people of Trélon held this 
festival vearly in memory of the time when 
they esca} ed the p! ic that dealt eath in 
the valley below 

Gillery came into the Rue des B and 
paused before a curio shop at the ner of 
the street. The windows were full of the 
things tourists love ved wood, old china 


a few tapestries. The window was so 


that Gillery had to bend his head to peet 


into the shop | 1 An old 1 was 
lighting a brass lamp that hung from the 
ceiling, and in t flare of the match his 
face showed cleat 

Gillery waited till the lamp was lighted, 


then tapped softly on the win 


] 


\ low pane. 
He saw the old man peer int 


o the night 
urging his eyes to recognition Presently 


’ 
tcame, Gillery could hear hi 


crescendo of astonishment 


“It is Monsieur Gillery I said od-bve 





to him three years ago to-night ist as t 
anterns went out. Monsieur Gillery ! And 
t he Was l \ I { rT 1 

{ Cd is 

Gillery opened the d nd we to the 
hop. The scent that et him was familiar 
of dried flower-peta in bowls, preserved 
by a recipe the old man and his wife ke pt 
secret, 

‘D0 you’re urprist L to ee me? Cer 
tainly three years ago [ didn Kpect to | 
here again. Gillery took the seat the old 


man brou 


tht for him. “There’s a 





A Love Story 


By 
Ralph Cobino 


“Marie shall make you a cup of coffee, 
monsieur, [It is a 
vailey to Trélon. <A cup of 
rest is what monsicur needs. 


good climb from the 
coffee and a 
Marie! Marie! 
as I do, and het 


go and tell 


She grows 


old, monsieur, 
ears are no loncer keen. [w ll 
shop, appreciat 
ing it. Carved wood, soft-toned tapestries, 


, ’ 
deep blue china ware; and over his head a 


Gillery looked about the 


crucifix. 


In the room behind he could hear Jean 
Pousson talking to Marie 
loud for her deaf ears. 

“It is Monsieur Gillery. You remember 


him? Year after vear he came to Trélon for 
then three 


his wife; his 


whisperings 


the Feast of Lanterns. (And 
ago he said good-bye to us The 


then 
young 


years 
whisperings grew softer; fted again, 
“Yes, it was the 
Fécombe he loved. They told each other- 
at the Feast of Remember they 
are not entirely of our country—Monsieu 
fathet and Mademoiselle k é- 
| 1e@ from America. In 
young people choose fo 
themsel ve lo-night there is f 


eves . some 


li 
Mad moiselle 





Lanterns. 


Gillery’s 


combe’s mother car 


that country the 
grief in his 
read, Marie, 


and perhaps a dish of 


eg of your ginge1 
with the coffee 
fruit.” 


Outside, the c1 made merry. 


a carnival of light and colour. 


It was 
There Was 
breeze enough to sway the hanging lanterns 
as if rainbows hung ss the street, stirred 
wind. <A troop of 
arlet | rl 

heads; and after them a group of singing 
many cok 


’ 


youths passed 


above their 
girls with urs dipping 
their bodies. 
He felt himself th 
one minor note in an orchestra of jubilation. 

Monsieur will come and taste our coffee? 
I remember when vou were quite a boy you 
used to have coffee Well well, how 


ying of 


and rising with the swa 


CGillery watched them 


With us. . 
the years pa 

Jean 
the back of the shop. Marie 


Pousson led the way to a room at 


| had disap 
peared, and the two men had the place to 
themselves There was no dividi doo 


hetween the » and the room bel | it 
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Some of Jean's tapestries hung from the 
ceiling to the floor, acting as screens. To 
night they were drawn slightly apart so that 
the flare and colour of the street could b 
seen; as if from the shadows they watched 
an enchanted town. 

Jean Pousson said suddenly: 

“Is Mademoiselle Fécombe not coming to 
Trélon to-night, as usual? ” 

Gillery answered lightly, as if he men- 
tioned trifles, “I don’t know Mademoiselle 
Fécombe’s plans.” 

The old man fell silent, busying himself 
with the coffee pot. Gillery watched him. 
He had come to Trélon for a sight of Jean’s 
face. There was a subtle essence of under- 
standing in it. There was brain, heart, soul 
in it. He made of the little curio shop a 
kind of sanctuary. Gillery had often heard 
tourists speak of Trélon: “That little town 
built on the hillside, where they hold a Feast 
of Lanterns. And do you remember the 
curio shop at the corner of the Rue des 
Bois the old man with the wonderful 
eves?” 





and 


The 
impene 
coffce 


To-night Gillery was sick at heart. 
ahead of him loomed like 
trable shadows. <Abruptly he set his 
cup down and bent across the table 

“May I talk? I climbed to Trélon to 
night just for that. I think you have som: 
kind of wisdom stored here. You've found 
a way of preserving the essence of it.” 


years 


Jean Pousson’s silence was an invitation 


He bent his head, listening, whilst Gillery’s 
voice Tan on 

You’ve known me since I was a boy, 
Jean. My tutor used to bring me to Trélon 
to see the wood carvers. We always cam: 


to your shop—-Huron used to rave over yout 
Then i¢ 
knew me and 
You've 
lives like a silver strand 
studied the old man’ 
praising it afresh. He found what he looked 
for Hlis next sentences were more intimate 
“The Gillery and F écombe have been 
friends for than I have 


tapestries. later, when I] became 


man, you 


F écombe. been woven in and out 
our me 


Gillery 


more years 


Their roots were half here, half in New 
York. The fact that they shared an affectior 
for both countries drew them tocethe: ] 
suppose it Was one ot the facto that drew 


Marianne and myself together. 
is in the Diplomatic Service and th 
that ] hould follow in hi te} 
That was an understood tl when Mari 


I 


dec ree 1 





and became engaged Our parent 


anne 


Made most lle 





were glad our choice fell each for the other. 


hey called it an ideal mating, I ren 
Sounds hopeful so far, 
asked 

Pousson nodded. 
the Feast of L 
moiselle came together into my 
as if the 
little light of the lamps.” 

Gillery 
what a 


ember 
doesn’t it? Gillery 


“Three years avo. at 


anterns, whe n you and ma le - 
shop it was 
putting 


sunlivht entered, out tl 

tared moodily into his cup. “S 
difference three 
To night I come like 
And I see no hope of 
Certain facts are 


Jean Pousson’ 


years can mak 
a cloud of darkns 


the darkness lifti 





as immutable as the hills.’ 
eyebrows lifted. “I 





known people speak of facts when they on] : 
mean prejudices.” 
Gillery considered this for a moment 
“You'll admit that most of us are born vy 
a particular gift—a call to follow a certain 
walk in life and no other? You might pu 
it that God has a plan for each of an 
the only chance of happiness lies in wo 
according to plan.” 
With a quick gesture of his hands ] 
Pousson acknowledged this, set it along 
the immutable hills of Gillery’s comparisor 
“My calling is for the pen,” Gillervy sai 
It drives me as much as I drive it. lf 
I am to do any good with life it must 
along that line.’ 
“And Monsieur and Madame G , 


otherwise 
Gillery gloomily assented. 
“And Mademoiselle 
and perhaps mademoiselle her 





“She too She wanted me to follow 
father, t e to hich 1 , 
he bidd of a Gov nt. To be « 
paratively | \ none 1 t 
rich, much 1] iT en to 
quickly read and disposed of—this s 
tark folly in Merianr eve 

‘And yet vou love eri’ FF 


tretched a hand to Gillery’s as it lay ont 


table. len you ffer 

‘Wi ita cu e love can | ! ( Xx 
claimed. “It’s putting cl 

‘ into It’s to I 
t lave , 

Phe { ] al 
of wind t ‘ t 
table flicl ' Oo out The il] 
in the street b 1 wa l t 
ited b } dl K 1 cx 
ultant ( \ tl Ing \ 

wavil lante lt er ht been 
et on t ‘ ( ] 


ae 


“ 
She gave a quick gesture of her hands Drawn by 
towards the kneeling crowd ”—p. 311 De Walton 
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\ customer was discussing the 
china bowl with Jean Pousson. Then he 
studied some of the carved wood.  Gillery 
thought he would never go When he 
seemed on the eve of another of 
Jean’s treasures would claim his eye. Gil- 





nerits of a 


departure 


lery drew a breath of relief when the shop 


door finally closed. Sut it opened again 
immediately. 
Pousson’s voice ifted to a note of 


astonishment 

“ Mademoiselle Fe conbe!” 

“Yes, Iam here. My people are staying 
down in the valley for a month. I have 
brought Suzanne, my old nurse, with me for 
a companion--she wanted to see a friend 
who lives in the Market Place. Could an: 
one who knew it keep away from Trélon 
on the night of the Feast of Lanterns? 
More than anything in Trélow I wanted to 
see this little shop and my ki 
Pousson.’ 

“Have you 
mademoiselle ? ” 

“No, we drove.” 


nd friend Jean 


walked 1e€ valley, 


Gillery had drawn back behind the screen 
of tapestries. The only 
by the shop door. And 
blocked the way. 

There was an oak bench in the shop. and 
Gillery hear Jean Fousson draw it 
forward. 


means of exit was 


Mari nne F & ombe 


could 


“ Mademoiselle will sit down? If you face 
the window, so, you can watch Trélon 
making merry 

“Tt wasn’t the 
me to-night. 
find peace I ere. 


mirth of Trélon that drew 
It was a feeling that I might 
I thought of it as a kind of 
sanctuary. 
There fell a 
pictured 


moment's 1i¢ 
Marianne Fécombe looking out at 


the street thronged with people, and old 
Jean Pou n with his eyes intent on het 


Phere is always sanctuat 1 ho 
need it, mademoisell Sa 

Gillery heard her stir in her seat il 

pictured her now with her ev: fted the 


old man’s face. He lost their next ey 


tence And ther 
There are many puzzl n lite,’ P 
Was saying. Otten the a we t hard 
to find.” 
‘Hard—or impossibl He \ tt 
lly- und wi 
Yet puzzles and their answe are Vi 
lock und ] iv t ‘ 1 t cer 


tain to be the 





son’s voice refused to be d 


lragved to t] 
level of hers. 
“Certain? The key 
best part ol life 
There 
“The best years of 


may be lost 
one before you find it,” 
was another silence. 


And then, 
lile lost, he rey 
‘Sometimes I sce myself an old wo 
and still seeki 

\ clock in the church t 
hour and there was a 


sudde n hush in 


street outside lhe striking clock ] 

ushered in a new phase of the ] ' 
Lanterns. |] hi ladowed ¢ ‘ 

the shop Cali le ( | na I t} R 

Bois as it would look no | 

would form a line on eith le of t ° 
street, holding their lantern | ; 

presently through this avenue of light 


come the priest with a 


hind him. Even now Gill 
distant sound of their voice ft 
heard it too. The mov 
light and colour be ne inan 
as for a picture. The lante1 st 
as the wind ved them 
purple, red, blue, yellow—fell 
watchin Tact The stre 
a mere setting for carnival 
Marianne Fécombe had risen from 
seat. Gillery could hear t t 
skirt, and then the moven 
towa the )I I r ov , 
“T d o 3 w hor ity y 
to see the tap li la t] 
church ablaze t it of t 
will come I i : 
call for me_ here ! ] é 
friends.’ 
The sh 
Jean’s \ ed tiv: 
Monsie Gille And t 

Mor Ir { ‘ 1 

ow 1 ca t! ¢ 

Gill Tea , 
i voices \ ‘ , t 
the und ul feet | 
re d fel en t It 
tl l ¢ lrélon found ey 1 
i] I ‘ ksvivi 

Like M; iselle Fe I t 

he t at t light t t 
Crille said. He \ ] t | 
Po mn. Tl 4 ld I ( 
to the wind 1 the « t 1 
claimed ] HW eme 

otice Gi ‘d tli 

t ved 





p 


I 





AT THE FEAST OF LANTERNS 





street Was dazzling. Gillery took up a posi 
tion behind the waiting crowd, and watched 
the white-robed choir march by beneath the 
flare of the lantern Then slowly, two by 
sas the people fell into line; their voices 
\K ined the other voices. The coloured lan 
terns dipped and swayed to the rhythm of 
their marching 

As the strect emptied Gillery’s eyes were 
eager for a glimpse of Marianne I écombe. 


The vanishing lanterns had left this part 


if the town to the shining: of th irs, and 
- it as fell from the open d na 





} 


windows of the house 


Presently he saw her, walku in the 
direction of the church, followi1 the lar 
terns from a distance. He quickened 
teps. Surely to-night, for the little spac 
tr an h ur, the } ht forgvet t it the 
were strangers ! 

He was close to | before 


ead. Even then she 





moving steadily in the 
Gillerv’s words we hurried the 


ting of her art. 





We can’t be jarring notes in the perfect 
umony of the night Let’s call a truce 
til the light > out 
\t he was t But tl wert 

moving side | 1 the soft wind of 

ivht wa ] ( te! r between 


see, if the key’s lost, it’s only a question 
of hunting for it 

He was not rebuffed by her silence He 
even had the thought that her mind wa 


vroping after the lost ke Yet the cool 
tone of her voice when it came at last 
rebuked his) darin 


She pointed to the crowd about the church 
porch. “Shall we hur his is the best 
hour of the Trélon festival 

Phe lantert were grouped about the 
church like flowers heaped before a shrine. 


ialf-hour, 


le 


Vhen, as the clock struck t 


| 

every light was extinguished. The transi 
tion from a riot of colour to the dim light 
of the stars was a challenge. It caught and 
held vagrant thoughts Che little church 
loomed trom the shadows, dominating the 
crowd. And presently, as the people en- 
tered, each one lighting his taper in the 
porch, the whole church was illumined. 

‘Shall we follow?” Gillery asked. His 
voice deepened as he added: “In memory 
of old times? 


She nodded silently. Presently they were 


inside the church kneeling side by side on 
the stone floo he service was simple—- 
just T | 
from t 


rélon’s thanksgiving for its escape 
he plague, G llery and Marianne 


lFécombe had been present at this service 


for near] as many yeat s they could 
remember until circumstan parted them 
And now 


ddenly ec saw tears rut 


su 
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There was silence now in the church save 
for the tolling bell. Then the priest’s 
voice came in the benediction. 

The festival was over, and the people of 
Trélon were soon hurrying to their various 
homes. Gillery and Marianne made their 
way towards the Rue des Bois. 

“Jean Pousson was right,” Marianne said 
suddenly. “Where there is a lock there is 
certain to be a key. I found my key just 
now, in the little church.” 

“Found it!” His voice rang, a 
exultation thrown into the night 

“Tt’s such a rusty, horrid little key, I’m 
ashamed to own it.” 

“But if it can turn the lock There 
was something in her voice, a change in her 
that thrilled him. Never 
lim more. : 

“It was simply my pride,’ she 
quietly. “That was the key that turned 
the lock.” 

Suddenly she was vehement, letting loose 
the pent-up feelings of three years. 

“JT turned the lock and shut myself out 
of heaven. Because had 
heaven to me.” 

“ Varianne!” 

She lifted her hand as if to silence him. 
“T was in the wrong. I thought money and 
social position were things that mattered.” 
She moved her hand as if to brush 
piece of fluff. “They 
nothing. These last yeat 

He bent towards her. 

“There has never been such a carnival 
in Trélon. Why, look Marianne, the 
place has never been so illumined as at 
this moment.” 

“Although the 
she said softly. 





note of 


had she charmed 


said 


your love meant 


aside a 


are nothin: 


have taucht m¢ 


vou, 


lanterns 


have gone out,” 





“We carry them in our hearts.” he told 
he v. , 
The F éce mbe carria ( \ i i 
the Rue des Bois against Jean Py 
shop. Old Suzanne was nod } 
corner seat. There was a ] tint 
vindow, and Jean’s face wa 
into the strect. At sight of Gill and 
companion he hurried to the d 
‘You will rest before \y | 
hill? How cold the night air is!” W 


led the way inside the shop, and st 
hard at them in the lan pl 


“Well, here is the end of a ] 
of Lanterns,” Jean said. “The years cor 4 
and go. . , . Some day there w 
time when Marie and I wil 
lanterns lighted.” H miled at ( 
and Marianne. “But \ wil t 
Trélon. I fancy there will 1 
Feasts that will not 
eves dwe!t on them i Y | 


will give thanks for its escape, a1 


vive thanks for findi that 
It not so 

Their \ ces came togcther 
They micht have caught 
the very soul of Tov, so radiant w 
faces. Jean Pou n’s eve 1 
radiance. His voice w ] 
following them as they « 
‘J rélon, 

Gill rv ind M rianne t 
the carriage, whilst old S 
fell asleey Phe \ ] 
valle t ! a 1 « Vi 
timé i 4 

til another | eV t 
it showed more int, until at 
mere] 1 far-ai hy of 1 
































Starving Parson 


F all the people affected by the 
stupendous increase in the cost of 
the common necessaries of life the 
parson has fared the worst. He has 

suffered cruelly, terribly. The torture of 
the endurance of his position has bitten 
deeply into his very soul. 

Precisely what bearing has the fact that 
our parsons are so ill-paid upon those empty 
churches? It is a heart-searching question 
that must lift aside a curtain and show us 

iltured men and women face to face with 
a genteel semi-starvation. And the answer 
can only be given in one way, in terms of 
fs & 

“Let it be remembered that for the « lergy- 
man there has been no bonus, no increase 
of income to meet the new sucking-away of 


sources that formerly could barely sup- 


rt their burden. In tead, he has had to 
ir those privations that must inevitably 
follow when the spending power of one’s 


receipts is lopped in half. 


i 


Less than £4 a Week 
To deal with the Church of England 


rst, there are in this country alone more 





three thousand parishes where the 
me of the parson is less than £4 a 
I. : 


veek; In innumerable instances considerably 


for livings valued at £100 a year are 
pitifully common Further, in nearly six 
usand parishes the clergymen receive 
than £5 for th acred labours of their 


; 


Railwaymen, mechanics, printers, stokers 











WI and a host of other artisans 
ill e ed in the Council schools and 
some afterwards apprenticed) receive similar 
pay for their work, whilst the hewer of 
coal takes home double the sum for his 
toil in the getting of black diamonds, and 
put to no expense to learn the calling. 
Looking at the matter quite callously, 
ind ignoring for the moment the fact that 
reat many your men do | 
the inspiration of a Divine Call to the 
n stry, the cost hard cash of a parson $s 
education is not a penny less than £1,000. 
Add to this tiie \\ | » that deacon’ 
orders mav not be t n bv a candidate 


The Scandal of the 


313 





A Plea for a Living Wage for 
our Clergy and Ministers 


By Arthur Brooke 


until he is twenty-three, and that he has 
to keep himself at least until he attains to 
that age and probably for several years 
subsequently. 

Is it conceivable that in existing circum- 
stances clever, brainy men who would make 
ideal leaders of religious thought, brilliant 
teachers and sympathetic mentors of the 
Higher Things of life, are likely to adopt 
the Church as a profession? 


Looking Poverty in the Face 





Of course, there are some clergymen—not 
necessarily finer characters or _ nobler 
Christians—who receive a more adequate 
recompense for performing the task to 
which they are called. Broadly speaking, 
however, in the year of grace 1920 (with 
all its new burdens), the majority of our 
Anglican priests and curates look poverty 
full in the face, most of them  unflinch- 
ingly; whilst many are on the threshold 
of actual bodily need, if not of starvation 
itself. 

At a recent Church Congress a statement 
was made that a certain clergyman was 
actually living in his cellar because he did 
not possess the wherewithal to warm his 
ho have had to 
sell their belongings to pay rates and taxes 


house. Cases of parsons w 


are unhappily quite common; and many an 
incumbent has been driven in desperation 
to the pawnshop. 

A statement made by Canon Green, of 
Salford, because of its poignant interest, is 
worthy of repetition here : 

“An old clergyman friend of mine,” said 
Canon Green, “who is a fine classical 
scholar, complains that he has not been able 
to give his wife a penny more to mect 
household expenses than he did before the 
ereat rise came in the cost of things. He 
is wearing clothes that are ragged, and he 
assures me that his family could not afford 
more than one meat meal a week.” 

That this is no exaggeration readers in 
every corner of the Kingdom will readily 
agree. The state of things is to be observed 
at first hand everywhere. One need only 
pick up the papers to realise with a sinking 


heart the straits in which our parsons and 
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those dependent upon them must find them- 





In one newspaper, for example, I se¢ 
that a clergyman’s wife is advertising for 
ladies’ left-off clothi 


to a box number; and it is made perfectly 


to be addressed 


obvious that the clot] are for her personal 





wear. Jn another a clergyman is appeal 

for an old bicycle h to get about 
his large parish. tance is that 
of a letter in a correspondence column from 
a cleric, crudely begging for boots for him 


ve = 1 } } 
seit, True, one of the clergy relie!t societies 


was moved to take up this latter case; but 
the fact remains that a beneficed priest had 
to stretch out his hands for com ion, a 


social degradation that must have cuit him 


} 


to the qui k. 


Painful Pictures of Sordid Want 





These are thines that those who wish 
to may see for themselve Harsh and 
unrefined, they conjure up mental pictures 
of sordid want that send a shiver down the 
spine. Yet, naturally, the very worst case: 


never see the light of day at all; cof these 


we do not hear, hidden away as they are 
behind a palisade of personal and also pl 
fessional pride that is impenetrable to th 
outside the immediate family circle 

There are quite palatial rectories and 
Vicarages to-day in which the most di 





perate poverty is painfully endured, unseen 
by the outside world. The golden s vereign 
of a few years ago has been metamot d 
into a paper token with the purchasing 
power of barely ten shillings; to cler ymen 


the call of Charity is shriller and more in- 








tent tha eve f onl be e to ao 
equal l one r t give more 

Yet the incomes of these cl i) home 
have not increased by one halfper here 
1 part of them is derived fro estn t 
ther have ctualls de ease ] ti | 
ite a 1 taxes, th ( t of ¢: coal thre 
\ es of servant evervthir fact 
re ‘ { iT? r why Ic 

Ipy 1 
\ rn tte y fort t! y t erinnir 
| > yp} 

novert al a exist ois and 
rreat indust ] centre Tor t the grow 
ing population new chu es have sprung 
ip almost like mushroon th but palt: 
or. non-existent endowment The result 
has been that the incumbents in punishir 
times like these are completely unable t 
weather the hurricane 

Worn (t mentally, physi } ried 
thr, a3} we in Aypy 97 the } 





preaches to empty seats each Sabbath Day 
the World looks on mutt 


that “The Church is not wha 





Eking Out a Bare Pittance 





However, the truth remains t 
yman who 
yportunity, can earn a 








In the country things are slightly differey 
is surpr ng | ww adapt 
irsons have become in tal 
t to eke out a bare pitt a 
| of tl rmer-clerics of ot 
raiseworthy business ent 
yrotessional fanciers, the names of 
nen appear in every poultry jou ’ 
up a gardening paper, a 
yns ad co their 
" . bees. 7 . has 
end to the im¢ | 
ount pi I but then t! 
be he of the cloth or t 
‘tter in times of stress and s 
Tact have been t 5 to 


. ° ° 
as a Class 18 keen to §s re it 


f 
there are a hundred who cannot 


extra penny piece in the 


} 1 


vear; and it is naturally with th 


we are most concerne 


White Elephants of Rectories 





erate povert » oO 
t! r na } f 
oO { tl eS | 
y exist It is t that 1 
we dwe] a — ¢ 
mper but only too f 
oust a white clepl t 
ing their poor t 
} , 1 he witl ¢ 
‘ tt of dail A 


tt + \ r 7 
7 +} , of Y n 
1 a t l V 
me ot t #110 
Cxce t t to ] ( 
. — a —" 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE STARVING PARSON 





jnsurance policies (thousands have been 
surrendered to the companies in recent years 
by parsons), and right down to his dying 
day he must labour on, conscious in the 
knowledge that to retire at seventy-five or 
even eighty years of age he must go to some 
poor clergy home, sponge upon his friends, 
or face the possibility of the union. 

And is it fair to the parishioners that a 
weak, doddering old man exceeding three- 
score years and ten should have to minister 
to them ? If religion is worth anything at 
all, it is surely right that its preachers 
should be cared for bodily when they enter 
the sere and yellow leaf. 

So far only the Church of Englan”, the 
Established Church of this proud country 
which could pour out five, six, seven 
millions sterling per day upon a war in 
time of need and justification, has been 
dealt with. Conditions may be somewhat 
better with other denominations, and cer- 
tainly they could not be worse. 

Talking to a Wesleyan minister the other 
day, I asked him if he intended that his 
son and heir should follow in his foot- 
steps. 

“No,” he said emphatically. “I should 

ther anything than that my son were 
alled upon to face a life of penury follow- 
ing upon a college education and some 
attempt to uplift him mentally above the 

2 os 
k 

Nor is this side of the question an un- 

important one. “Like begets like.” and the 

lition of the clergy to-day is such that 
it is not conceivable that any further 
parson’s sons should become parsons. As 

a matter of fact, it will be only by a miracle 
or by sheer Providence, if the pulpits 
vacated by the present generation are filled 





at all, unless drastic alterations take place 


“Babies ! ’ 


said a clergyman’s wife who 


childless the other dav to an old school 
friend, “I positively dare not have a 
Sa ora 


Children of the Parsonage 








That is another aspect of the case that 
we need not dwell upon at the moment; 
but that it will tell its tale in the cours 
of human evolution there can be no doubt. 


we ‘ 3 , 
In the Victorian ave a dozen healthy, bonny 


ildren were comn enough in an averare 


Vicarage or rectory, children who grew up 
the boys to fight their country’s battles and 
the girls to become splendid wives and 
mothers Now there are childless par- 
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sonages galore and others with one small 
boy or girl, Why? Simply because the 
parson and his wife cannot meet the con- 
tingent expenses, not only those of birth 
and babyhood but the after cost of education. 

When the railwayman feels that his 
weekly wages are out of tune with his wife’s 
demand for housekeeping money he (col- 
lectively, of course) walks home, leaving 
his engine on a siding or his signal cabin 
deserted. He has professional spokesmen, 
and, simply by plunging his country into 
chaos by his methods of direct action, he 
gets pretty much what he demands. 

It is the same in every other calling that 
can band its devotees together in unison, 
But the time has not come when the clergy- 
man as a class can hoist the Red Flag, 
sing sonys of freedom and go on strike. 
As a matter of fact, it would be a sorry 
day for us all if anything approaching this 
fantastic idea occurred. 

Still, an attempt has actually been set in 
motion to organise parsons into a defensive 
and offensive body, with what success it 
will be known later. The Rev. C. W. 
Milborne St. 
Andrews, Blandford, Dorset, has actually 
started a trade union for the clergy and is 
the honorary secretary. 


Lloyd Evans, vicar of 


According to this reverend gentleman, 
parsons are emphatically wage-earners, and 
he quotes as the “ 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Queen 


sweating capitalists ” the 


Anne’s Bounty, the laity who want their 


religion for nothing, and the bishops. 


It is progressive at all events to make 


the effort to reconcile every school of 
thought, but without knowing more about 
the National Clerical Union, bold as it is 
in conception, it would be better not to 
discuss it; and I fear that to certain clergy- 
men the idea itself must be repugnant, 


just as from othe it would draw a wel 
coming hand 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
at this great parting of the ways, with the 
whole world in the meiting pot, the entire 
question of our bishops, clergy, ministers, 
pastors and curates should be firmly faced 


and brought at least into line with the 
requirement of Anno Domini 1920 

The whole crux of the question is this: 
Are we prepared to pay for our religious 
cuidance 

Ask the average man in the street, Who 
pays the parson? He will fumble about 
and then tell you that he thinks the State 
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helps, or that it keeps the clergyman, as 
it does the sentry outside Windsor Castle 
or the policeman at the corner, But 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget 
statement, no revenue return of any kind, 
ever shows a penny piece that goes to the 
Church. 





ho 


Church and State 
State 





Church and are wedded mysteri- 
ously; out of the dim ages of the past they 
; Kings 
of the 


have travelled along hand in hand. 
and have Defenders 
Faith, and every Sunday the churches have 
prayed for the ruler’s Majesty. But that 
the State assists the Church financially is a 
misnomer. 

As 


men 


queens been 


+ 


a matter of fact, 
are maintained 
endowments 
nominaliy 

Strictly speaking 


and clercy- 


tithes, 


churche 

of 
other 

their congre 


persons out 


out 


ozen 


rents, 


] 
a 


and a schemes, 
aided by 


, four 


in the congregation content themselv 


rations. 
of five 
s with 
dropping a penny, or sixpence, or a shilling 
into the plate, fully believing that they are 
assisting to pay for their religion; the fifth 
person is possibly well-to-do and sul 


scribes 





liberally to all the funds, particularly the 
clergyman’s Easter offering. 

How much better would it be, how much 
fairer, how much more Christianlike to pay 
the clergyman on a definite basis of so much 


per head per adult member of the congrega- 


ti ner Parsons have b lies to 1 yuri h and 
brains to feed, homes to maintain, children 


to educ ate 


, old ave to provide for. They 
must be men of learning, equipped with 
the tastes of educated beings, leaders in 
every way, so why not pay them accord 
inely? 


Surely it would not be too much for every 


adult member of chur 


a h—of any di 
nomination—to pay a definite fee or tax 
levy, whatever one likes to call it, of 1 
per annum, or §s. per quarter, tow: he 
maintenance of a clergyman Such m 

it is, after all, only three farthi Ss a iV 

would keep the parson in cor t ind 
t! rich could, if it pleased t n, ive 
more 

And the knowledge that one was \ 
a definite contribution towards the t < 
religion should, allowing for the frailty of 


human nature, only make that religion the 
more valuable. 
Such a scheme, 
ff the Church 
As an 


too, would wipe out some 
: 


ymalies th 
example of this, 


ane it now ¢ 


there are in th 


s 








City of London some 20,000 resid nts, yet 
the Church } ays £50,000 a year f 

ministrations to these people, besides ow 
ing property in the City worth two mill 





sterling. Set up beside this the case of a 


large, straggling parish in Yorkshire wit 
a rector who receives a stipend of £86 7 


annum. 

By a union of henefices a 
be done to better the lot of the poor cl 
man, but tl real remedy lies in cutti; 
adrift boldly from the present antiquat 
played-out methods that 
teenth century. 

The 


ic 


? 


separation of the Church fro 








State—a totally different matter fr ‘ 
disestablishment would probabl 
matters in the case of the Church of 
land, for it would put the prof 
being a clergyman on a competit 
consequently far better basis 
The Question of Pensions 
Another matter that should be gor 
is the question of fixing a defi 
the retirir y of parson 1 co 
this subject there is, of course, 
vision and awarding of | t 
sidered, The cruel hardship of 
man having to keep in repair a 
larger and more imposing than 
justify ought also to be « 
once and for ll by t 
sponsibility for the 1 te e of 
and vicaragt 
The poor « lal a ] 
isgrace in Christian ] land 
from the bi ) ] 
it and is willing to « t sut 
words will not pay | I 
children. \ ling to R 
Lloyd Evans, the ihject of 
Wace for the Cle 
omitted from the ace 1 of tl { 
Coneress, but it is certain that 
and past P f have a 
national re] n to st l at l 
But a ’ e will t 
yy talking. TI 
parson irect] d 
the cl | ' ‘ 
scheme to brine t} about cat 
the better. There is no tit 
tlt int l Starvat i 
homer, 
Before 19 iS 1 h older \ : 4 
drastic steps to stop the andal of tl 


tarving parson 
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ALLY PARKER was avulgar old woman. 
Perhaps that is why the kiddies all 
flocked round her orange truck when 
she passed through Heronton, on her way 
to Herongate. Sometimes they held up 
halfpennies and sometimes pennies, and 
sometimes Sally would double an orange up 
ina little grubby fist that proffered nothing 
at all, with “‘ Bless yer little heart an’ soul, 
you scuttle off an’ say nothink to nobody.”’ 
The old dame must have weighed close on 
sixteen stone, in spite of her daily trudge 
through summer rain or winter snow. You 
could tell the day of the week by the direction 
which the black bonnet with the jet 
trimmings took from Wickey—Bishopstone 
on Monday, Abbey and Ferrygrove on Tues 
lay, and so on If the day were wet, she 
wore rubbers and a heavy red “ oily’’ such 
is the smacksmen wear at Whitestall where 


th 


the oysters come from Samuel had one 
as well. Samuel was the donkey 

fhe tradition on the Herongate Road is 
that she would swear ‘‘ turble bad” at 
Samuel, “ Or’nary Me thusalem crab,’’ has, 
indeed, been laid to her charge by credible 
witnesses. In moments of geniality, how- 
ever, she has adopted a juster judgment 
We all ’as our crosss s, but whether I’m 
Samuel’s cross, or ‘e’ 


s mine, I’m blest if I 
can tell.” Sally had a habit of benediction. 


by 
Michael Kent 


sty 


Like most people who follow 
the dusty profession of hawking, 
she was gifted with ready wit. 
You should see her on the beach 
at Herongate with her wide genial 
grin, and her brow blobbed gener- 
ously with the dew of her exer- 
tions. A moist skin was another 
of her crosses. ‘‘ Come to Sally 
fer the golden ones! You with 
the gold watch an’ chain across 

yer weskit, buy a juicy orange fer the lady. 
Come to Sally fer the golden ones.” 

A venerable dame pursuing so arduous a 
calling would at times engender pity upon 
the country roads, but if you wanted the 
luxury of dispensing pity you had to enjoy 
it at the rate of four miles an hour and Sally 
would probably end by blessing your soul 
and giving you a banana. 

There were chance wayfarers lured by 
wild stories of profit who, at times, lay in 
wait in the woods behind Heronton, and 
rushed out with fearsome oaths. 

One such the old lady is said to have 
La! ‘Ow you did startle 


'»? 


countered with 
me, I thought you was an old cow 

Being pressed further to deliver, “ A 
she replied, ‘ but if I ’ave 


joke’s a joke, 
any more of it, I'll bring me old brolly to 
ve. Yecan't ‘ave the money ’cos I earned 
it an’ you didn’. .’Ave a juicy orange.” 

Sally, however, was mainly sacrosanct, 
taboo by the priestly custom which runs in 
the dust of England's roads. It was only 
inexpert youth who dared practise on her, 
and they never looked to tind her takings in 
a corner of Samuel's nosebag 

Moreover, there was no great length of the 
way that did not come under the eye of a 
roadside cottage, and Sally always pulled up 
half through the wood at David Foad’s. 
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David carrier plying between 
LBishopstone and Herongate, and Sally had 
been an honoured guest ever since she had 





Wwas a 


made Mary Foad’s acquaintance over the 
head of the first-born 
Little Dave, height about “twenty inches, 
bound on brave adventure to the unknown 
across the road, had fallen in with an arro 
gant and disdainful gander, who, holding 
him immune, according to the law of all live 
things towards infancy, yet had a mind to 
keep Dave in his place. He proceeded sibi 
lantly to criticise the child’s round brown 
calves, and Dave howled 

TheS OS produced a fat and stertorou 
old lady, with black jet bonnet yawning over 
her scant 


carrier’s howling 


grey hair, endued with trusty 
brolly for defence, and so the honour of man 
kind was upheld against the brute creation 
Hardly were Dave's fat arms clasped about 
Sally’s fatter neck, than the wicket gate at 
the roadside opened and Mary came forth 
with elbows bare and a fringe of soapsuds 
on her apron 

“ Oh, the precious 


!’’ she cried belliger 


ently, ‘‘ what ’ave you been doin’ to ’im ? ”’ 
‘ Only druv off that great ol’ gander, pore 
little soul,”’ said Sally composedly. "Ere, 


get along to yer mother, you young rapscal- 
lion. She won’t be so tetchy when she’ 


’ 


got 
a dozen of ye.” Which, of course, was un 
utterably vulgar, to a stranger 
‘“‘Sam-u-el,’’ she the child 
crowed in its mother’s arm, and Samuel ad 
vanced obediently with the truck. Now 
an Orange ain’t no good, excep’ to play with 
self to death.’ 
She fumbled among a maze of petticoat 
J cried at last, breathle: 
with flexions unto which she was not born 
] 


Min 


called, as 


you'd maybe choke ver little 
Ire, dearie,’”’ she 


ye don’t 


ere’s a bright new penny. 
vally it.’”’ 


go an’ sw 


Dave, grasping the penny with out 


stretched hand, waved it in the air, and 
solemnly—the result of long serutiny and 
consi lered opinion—addressed her as ‘‘ good 
auntie,’”’ which flattered Sally hugely. From 

Thank the lady nicely to “ Step in an 
ave a cup o’ tea, ma’am,’’ was no great 


distance, and from that time 
held it 


sed her door without a greeting 


on Mrs. oad 


would have black disgrace if Sall 


had pas 


Otten as not she would stop on her way to 
Herongate and spend a quarter of an hou 
Shelling peas or topping and tailing goose 


berries, with a colander upon her broa 





whiie the busy housewife 


gave her gossip 
of “ them precious young varmints ” ¢ f hh +. 
lor the good dame’s prophecy was in pait 
fulfilled, although there was not much witc] 
craft about Sally Parker. 

Dave grew apace and the Foads wer 


bitious for him Old David was a 9 
taciturn man, who sat day after day 
inside the tilt of his cart with the rei 
hanging loose in his hands, and his eves 
his boots You would write him down 
clod, yet he never, in all his life, forgo 


commission. 
vet he 
he sj oke, it 
judgements 


He kept no accounts 


mistake \ 


generally to give 


never made a 
was 
and afte 


further to 


he had spoken t 
In truth, 


hours, plodding about the quiet 


was little argue 


spent the 


countryside, in polishing his ideals, 
future of little Dave was one of them 
So he came in one wet night after 


horse had been 
he said I’m 
Simon's School, fer to learn ‘in 


‘ Oh,” she cried, half fearing that t 


bedded down, M 


sending Dave to B 


too good to hope fo but « ve 
David Schoolin’ costs mone 

“ "Ave to scrap and scrat 

but reckon we can k’s wi it \! 
that was the end of the di 


old David was concerned. 
Young Dave proved ‘‘ wut! 

the long hour’s journey mornil l 

noon, winter and summer, « 

cott Hill and 

At the end of 


Simon for St ] 


lown over Cal 
through the misty 1 


four vears he left 


udhe P 
public school within the cathe 
ishopstone It wi L peril 
boy of sixteen, for it h mace 1 
and snob, but Dave escape 
of two ve ‘ ke t 
10 Oxtord 

He remained quit itfect 
10 help the « n 1 with | WO! t 
times The rector of Wickey ( 
tell wit ( ec met 
if \ ( \ ii hit | 

| hylus ope } het 
wasl 5 hi | cr ble 
a favourite with Aunt Sall 

Ihe 1 It of the ex t ‘ 
Oxtord Scholar p arrived one 
when the school was on the cricket 
at Abbot’s Mill Dale, whe 
enough on | \ triump! 
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to the ground himself, to carry the good news 
“sf ° r 
and his own congratulations. They walked 
and | ba 
back together, Dave and Doctor Dale, with 
the boy flushed with his success, and in- 
tensely proud of pacing Bishopstone treets 
at the Headmaster’s elbow. A knot of his 
fellows of the Sixth were a step or two 
behind. 

Covertly, the Headmaster watched the 
pov’s eager face. Here was material such 
is he joyed to work, for Dale was an artist 


in the moulding of men, ‘' You will find 

life at the University much as at schov |” he 

was saying. Phere are rough patches, my 
, BoE 


son.” He paused, tor they 


= 





corner upon a fat old won 
a truckload of oranges 

Dave's face paled a moment, then flame 
‘Excuse me, sir,’’ he ‘ 
the barrow, “‘ Oh, Auntie, I can’t stop, but 
I must tell you, 1 won my si hol.”’ 





Well,” said she tent \ I’m re 
it’s very nice an’ all. Take one off the top, 


learie. Thev're better there 
The lords of the Sixth were a pace or so 
hind. Some held the incident deplorable, 
nd some amusing, and some thought what 


sport old Foad hi 


He took an orange, though he = did 
iot want one, : 
said, “‘ I'll tell you all about it as 1 come 
home.” 

He raised his Cap. Doctor Dale Gravely 
added his own salute, with joy in his heart at 
something which he had helped to make. 
She was a vulgar old woman 

Fate has at times an ul 


mour to produce tragedy out of a cleat 


asaconjurer takes a rabbit from a hat 





50 it came to the loads in Dave's last term 
it the Cathedral school. He would go up 
to Oxford in October \ leaving scholai 
ship added to his l biversity award | 
meet his expenses with the help of thirty 
pounds a year, Which his father was pinching 
to provide 

Sally Parker tirst v the grim tact peering 
irom the carrier's peaked fact 

David stopped at her place in Wickev one 

ght with four es ot tru Le mped 
them down ind the ittle dar} l Where 

€ green bananas hu crowded from the 


There was a flat, spiritless tone about the 
reply that puzzled Sally. 


“ We ain’t growin’ younger, Mr. load, you 
an’ me.” 

““No’m,’’ David agreed dolefully. 

“Ave you got to go anywheres else, Mr. 
load 2? ”’ asked she. 

“Nom.” re peat d the carrier, 

Sally’s lip pouted. She looked old and 
ugly and fearsome. 

‘Got anyone in the cart, Mr. Toad ? ” 

““ No'’m,”’ reiterated David monotonously, 

“Then,” said Sally with decision, ‘‘ step 
inside an’ ’ave an——” She felt the 
panacea would not do, “ A drink.”’ 

Phe man raised his heavy eyes to hers, 
large and childlike. Vhankin’ ye kindly, 
mum, I ’aven’t the ’eart.”’ 

“Not the ’eart,’’ cried Sally, waddling 
down the passage after him. ‘‘ Not the 
eart ter a———”’_ KKemonstrance was useless, 
for the van was on the move 

When David got home he found ‘‘ Mother ”’ 
ready with his cocoa, and boy Dave busy 
with Herodotus, 

“Put up the ’orse, Dave,” said he shortly, 
stamping the stiffness from his feet and 
blinking in the lamplight. 

“lve never knowed vou not see to 
Jenny,” remarked Mary load. ‘ Feelin’ 


Mother, uid he, ‘* it can’t be done.” 

In the silence they heard the cart gritting 
its way on the gravel, the click of the cart 
lodge gate, and the grind of the wheel 
against the stanchion These things had 
been a hundred times before, but they came 
He shut the door 
carefully behind him, and advanced into the 


fresh to Mary that night 


room with bent head as one ashamed. “ It 
can't be done, mother,” he repeated, staring 
at the lamp 

“Qh, dad,”’ said she ~ it's Dave.” 

He nodded, looking down into his beacd. 


“What is it, dad 
Motors, ud he, ‘“* They’ve done for 


Is it so] Lal ; S11 as Kt l. . They 
haven't been on three months ”’ 

It is,’ he answered, I’ve carried no one, 
bar Dave,this fortnight, an’ the parcels don’t 
pev my bait at the Rose and Crown 


Dave,’ she whis 
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“* Best 
pleaded. 
““He’s got to know,” David 


leave it till to-morrow,” she 
“Don’t tell sonny to-night.” 
answered 
wisely. ‘‘ Better ’ave it done with. Night's 
best fer him to meet it—night, and alone 
by hisself.”’ 

They heard Dave’s step on the bricks at 
the back door, and Mary, rushing to the 
darkest corner of the room, set blindly to un- 
necessary tidying. The old man stood in the 
lamplight, bowed with his life over the reins, 
dazed like a boxer, calling on all his power 


to fight. ‘“‘ You’ve put Jenny up? ”’ said 
he. 
“Yes, dad; she’s all right.” Dave 


glanced at Herodotus, open on the table. 

“‘ It’s not many more times she’ll want it,” 
said the man forlornly. 

“Why?” asked Dave. 
going to get a new horse ? ” 

“No,” returned his father. He paused 
and looked across for help, to Mary, but 
Mary’s eyes were blind. 
an’ gone, son. The 
out.” 

“ But,” protested the boy, “‘ it can’t be. 
It’s gone on so long.” 

“’Ow many folk ’ave I druv this last 
month ?” asked his father. Sar Mrs. 
Parker’s, ow much stuff ’ave we taken ? ”’ 

“I don’t know,” faltered Dave, ‘‘ not a 
lot, father.” 

““ Not enough to pay workin’,” said the 
man. ‘“‘ The motor’s knocked me out.” 

“* What are you going to do, dad ? ”’ asked 
the boy in a low voice. 

“What I can,” said he. ‘ Labourin’, 
there’s plenty as’ll ’ave me. Maybe Jenny 
an’ the trap’ll fetch somethin’, but we're all 
gettin’ wore out together. There’s some- 
thin’ saved. If it was only me an’ yer 
mother, we’d let it go, but we got to stan’ 
by the others, Bill, an’ Tom, an’ Fred, an’ 
little Sarah. ’Twouldn’t be fair not.” 

The boy’s eyes widened. 
must give 
white. 


**You’re not 


“Carryin’s done 
motor’s knocked me 


“You mean | 
up Oxford,” said he, and went 


“ That’s about the size of it, sonny.” 

“ Itisn’t fair,” protested Dave hotly. 
beastly shame——”’ 

Mary came out of the shadows and took 
her husband’sarm. ‘‘ Your father done well 
by you, Dave,” she said, very quietly and 
sadly. ‘‘’E done ’is best.” 

rhe boy fell silent, rebuked; and the 
three looked covertly, without speaking, 


“A 


320 





from one to the other, for an intolera 
minute. 

‘* That’s about the 
the old man at last. 
Book.” 

** The Book ”’ was the sign for bed. The 
Foads, knowing no better, had continued the 


The 
old man had shouldered the burden until 


ble halt 
size of it,” repeated 
“ Dave, boy, get the 


obsolescent custom of family prayers 
Dave attained a greater aptitude for the 
Custom prevailed. The boy , 
took the Book from the mantelshelf and 
spread it open upon the table. 


polysyllables. 


“Sorry, dad,” he said humbly, “] 
know how much you've done. I reckon it 
wasn't easy.” , 


His mother patted his shoulder timidly 
“There, boy Dave,” siid she, ‘‘ don’t fret 
Times’ll get brighter.’”’ 

** As it os as 
all got to He prepared to 
kneel. i 

"* Hark {” Mary, ‘‘there’s the 


gate.” 


said old David gruffly, ‘‘ we've 
shoulder it.” 


cried 


There was a long and continuous knock at 
the door. 


““Go, son,” said old David. 

The boy opened the door, and a snuffling 
mass of dingy black fell in. 

“ Lord-a-mercy!”’ cried a voi lf 


that ’ere Caldicott ’jill won't be the death o’ 
me, my name’s not Sally 
a Bible fac’.’”’ 

** Auntie!’ said the astounded Dave 

“Mrs. Parker!” 
Nothin’ wrong, I ’ope ? 
‘* Bless us, Aunt Sally, an’ what can y 
want this time o’ night ? ”’ asked Mary 

‘“* Bref, dearie, 


gaspr d the old dame, sink 
ing into a chair. 


Parker, an’ that’s 


cried old David 


” 


“1m off a-visitin’ 
“Then I'll put in the pony an’ take you 
on, mum,” said David promptly. 
“David Foad,”’ 


returned Sally solemnh 


“you sit on your hunkers an’ hark to me 

She produced from beneath her cloak a satin 
bag, bedecked with purple roses, and after 
further search drew from it a medicine 


bottle, a bag of oranges, and a hot-watet 


plate. 


‘ That's fer the spasms,” said she, putting 
the bottle aside. ‘‘ I never go nowheres 
without it. Now, David load, youre 
or’nary old Melchisedech, an’ that’s what 


] got to say to you.” 


‘Yes, mum,” agreed David humbly 


“ Whatever can ‘ave brought you up ere 


rid. 
you 
ink- 
you 


unly, 
me.” 
satin 
alter 
licine 
vater 


tting 
heres 
fre a 
what 


: 
i my 


“ D ‘ 
: octor Dale gravely added 
is / al +9 
own salute '’—)’, old 


1295 
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this time o’ 
Mary. 
“That there young varmint,” 
Sally indignantly. louched ‘is ’at to me, 
the other day, ’e did.’ Her lower lip fell 
pendulous, and she looked roand laughing. 
‘* Like I was a lady, the rescil!’’ She drew 
her chair up to the table Now I’m 
talkin’ business,’’ she said. ‘‘ David Foad, 
you let them buses beat ye. I see it comin’ 
plain, an’ I knowed, When you come in to- 
night I seen you was done. ‘ Sally,’ ses I 
to myself, ‘’ow can you bear to stan’ by, 
an’ you with an ’ot-plate on the 
shelf? You ain’t a Christian woman, 
Sally, you ain’t. Why, if Mr. Foad is druy 
off o’ the road, ’ow is young Dave to get on 
with ’is book learnin’ ? It’s time fer you to 
break yer crockery, Sally.’ So ’ere I am, 
an’ ’ere goes.”’ She raised the plate to 
smash it on the table, but David caught her 
“Whatever are 





asked 


night, Aunt Sally 


returned 


dresser 


wrist. ye goin’ to smash 
it for ? ’’ asked he. 
Law, bless ye, Mr. Foad,’’ said Sally, 
‘ you can’t get ’em out without 
*“Can’t make it 
scratching his head. 
more, Mrs. Parker. 
David Foad,”’ 
comes to this ’ere. 1 


out,” said old David, 


‘* Tell us about it some 
said she, “it all 
can't 


Law, 
get on without 


someone cartin’ my oranges, an’ cartin’ ain't 


no good without a motor. ‘ Well,’ ses I,‘ if 
David Foad must ’ave a motor, ’e must ‘ave 
a motor. I don’t get no oranges else.’ ”’ 


With that she whacked the plate down on 
the table, smashing it in two. 

was tightly stuffed 
paper, which Sally 
started to smooth out with dirty thumb and 
“I'm a fore sinful 
said apologetically, 


The hot-water space 


with small screws of 


finger. woman,’ she 
‘an’ well I knowed that 
if I didn’ save ’em I'd spend ’em on jet beads 
an’ vanities vanitation, like Solomon says. 
So years ago I bought this plate fer a shillun, 
an’ kep’ it, I ’ave, ever since. You couldn't 
get ’em out no’ow once they was in.” 





“They ” were being rapidly assorted, 
grimy notes, tens, fives, and humble Brad- 
burys. 

“You buy a second~-’and motor in Bishop- 
stone,” said she. ‘‘ They’ll learn ye ’ow to 
boil the water an’ wind the clockworks up 
rhen I can get my fruit in proper, an’ Dave 
can go on with ’is schoolin’———” 

‘ But, Auntie,’”’ broke in young Dave, 
“we couldn’t do that. We couldn’t take it . 
{from you. 


It’s awfully 

‘Old yer tongue, you young rapscallion,” 
said she furiously. 
Pavin’? 


"38 salt.” 


““ An’ ’ave an orange 
Young Dave’ll pay me if ’e’s wut! 
She got up. ‘I must be trottin’ 
back.’”’ 
“You 
Mary 


don’t go ’ome this night,” said 
“Oh, Aunt Sally, me 


She rushed across the room and 


decidedly. 
dear 
kissed her, and they both wept, for they were 
common without j 


persons, words for great 


emergencies. ‘“‘ You must stay the night 


with us.” 
lave can lend you a shift,”’ insisted the 
old man. 
“Me!” returned Sally, chuckling. “ That 
whipper-snapper! I’d bust it.” 
‘* Dave,” said Mary soberly, 
is on the table.” 
In half 


“the Book 


a minute they were again 


praver 

We thank ‘Thee, O Lord, for the g 
things which Thou hast vouchsafed thi 
davy,’’ read the boy. 


He imagined Oxford, and a great career 
The’ old kneeling, visualised his 
motor, and Mary’s mind was full of Sally 
Parker. 

But Sally’s thoughts were a jumble of } 
beads and white stockings and a cottage that 


had vanished into future years, and a brig] 


man, 


+ 
ll- 


faced lad who had raised his cap to her. 
Half consciously, she fell back on _ het 
slogan, ‘‘Come to Sally fer the golden 
ones ig 

She was just a vulgar old woman 






his 


jet 
at 
ht- 
er. 
her 
len 





The Great Housing Puzzle 


erbert D Wi lliams 


And an Interview with the Editor of “ Building World” 


We want 200,000 more houses. 


Homeless people would pay anything 


to get a house ; the war is over, and labour and material demobilised. 


But the builders do not build, and the country waits. 


FE want more houses. 


at first sight. 


let and ruminate upon their 
advantages and disadvant 
ages. 

We repeat, the reason for 
the extraordinary demand for 
houses does not appear at 
first sight. 


No More Empty Houses 





But it is there right 
enough. All the empty 
houses that afforded the 
writer such pleasure in con 
templation away there in 1914 
have been occupied That 
was the first stage. Then the 
“duds” that nobody (includ 
ing the writer) would look at 


the scarecrows, the houses 


with bad roofs and gaping 
walls, have been ree up 
and likewise occ upie Then 


rate has 


remember, 
that there 


houses to 


y that is the’ great big 
so is not plain to the ordinary man had fallen on evil days came 


Why ? 


family 


turned into “ 
houses are 
Authorities tell us that we are 


suspects it is like the old game 
higher — chairs. 
twelve chairs to sit upon, and 
citement of the 


struggle not to be the lonely 


march round the 


mansions 


flats,” and likewise 
sorrow that And _ still more 
200,000 
more short of the number required. 


music 
available accommodation. 
Perhaps it would be as well if we did—that 


that 
to their 


True, during the five own again, and they are being cut up, 
years of the war building almost entirely 
ceased; but we know to our 
thousands and thousands of our gallant men 
will never come back to occupy houses; we 
are also informed that the birth 
diminished, and is little, if anything, 
than the death rate. We also 
not so very long before the war, 
were rows upon rows of houses plastered 
with fantastic devices to inform the 
by that they were to be let or sold. 
it used to be a favourite and 
pastime of the writer to inspect 


occupied. 


demanded. 


or 
One 


of musical 
There are thirteen people with only 
the whole ex- 
proceedings lies in the 
one “ out.” 
passer- Only, in the housing game, we 
Indeed, have to rise at the sound of 
economical 


don’t all 
and 





The Good Timbered Houses of Old England 


ey cost little to build, and have stood the storms of ages. 


they be built now? Read this article, and you will 


>? 
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Why cannot 


understand 
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baker, and the 


candlesti< 


k 
maker. This. of 


course 


nice in its way, 
but, as King 
Canute found 
long ago, the 


wont turn y 


roya 
’ 
tion, and 
eccon l T + 
vet in } \ 
awkward t 
~ ] 
<a =~ eh mae anc ( 
m=? OP 1 f 7 
on SOTUS Ol 
} u Z | 
f 
of tt 
+} 
al Ol 
' 
r by } 
Ta RSE Lee deci I | 
This Log Cabin looks all very well in its way, though it might not Ced 
look sightly in Grand Avenue. During the shortage many people P {4 
would be glad enough of its shelter. Why not? Well, read the ‘a 
article and judge for yourself : 
in i 
lik ul 
is, as well for the unfortunate odd one, As door at any hgure that will ent 
it is, Smith, who lives at Balham, would less than £90 or £100 per annut 
gladly clear out of his old house, of which the builder does not start to bui 
he has grown tired, and move to Streatham layer is still unemployed, Jon cannot ¥ 
But he dare not move for fear of not getting leave Elm View to go to Cedar | 


house. We are therefore all tied 
to the spot on which we happened to alight 
during the wat unfortunate odd 
one is wat hing all the time to see if he can 


another 
and the 


catch somebody out. 


Why not Build New Ones ? 
Why don’t they build some new houses : 
Well, there’s the rub. 
One does not need to tell the intelligent 





reader that the price of everything has gone 
up. His food costs something like 120 pet 


cent. more than it did before the war, his 
boots and clothes cost him two or three 
time as much a they did in 1916, and 
so on. To put it in another way, the old 


rattle 
worth less 


familiar sovereign that we used to 


in our pockets in igi4 is now 
than 10s. 

One pound now equals tos.—except when 
you pay the rent, and the kind, benevolent 
British Government has stepped in and said 
that fr still equals £1 
landlord, although it only represents 10s 


or less when you pay the 





when you pay the 


milkman, the 


3rown cannot leave The Chestnut 
to Elm View We all 
nothing, while unfortunate N 


valks round outside ; 


The Much-Maligned Landlord 


There are 





other anor 


plenty of 


the situation, as the much-maligne 


lord will be quick to inform you I 

case of Robinson, a prudent man r 

the war saved up his od | 

bought a house for £506 N R 

son only puts a little ad I 

papers LO-MorTrrow mornin 

Holly Bank 1 TO. ale To 

find an enterprising purcl 

step before the milkman calls, and a 

drawn up outside the pret I 

breakfast B tea-time I hi 

the house and invested | mone 

loan, to bring in a han I I 

about £55 a yeat Lucky M R | 
Sut wait a minute That is, if he I 


possession 


it to a tenant the law says the tenant mus 





k- 


of 


y 
g 
id 


de 
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not be expelled, nor may Robinson raise the 
rent. Moreover, he now finds that he must 
at least paint the outside of the hous se, and 
this will cost him some £13 or £14, instead 
of £4 or £5 before the war. T he difference 
must be made good out of Robinson’s pocket 

—as must all the other extra costs that up- 
— generally entails. So that instead of 
the £55 a year without any trouble, he will 
continue to receive his £35 a year rent -less 
whatever sum is spent in repairs, at three 
times pre-war rates. Unfortunate Mr. 
Robinson ! 

Readers by now will be ready to quote 
numerous other incongruous cases, but 
meanwhile Number 13 is getting importu- 
nate, and the public is taking up the cry for 
more houses. 

How is Mr. Thirteen to be provided with 


a house? That is the greatest puzzle of all. 


Why not Wooden Houses ? 


Of course, there are plenty of people with 
suggestions. Why not wooden houses? 
asks the Daily Crier. Why 
not? echoes the Daily Snail. 

Well, why not? Down in 
the country people are living 





in wooden houses 200 years 
old, and living very happily 
too. Those wooden houses 

robably cost, when they were 
built, less than half what the 
lilder wants for a new jerry 
built erection to-day. Why 
not put up wooden houses ; 
The idea is not a bad one, 
until the man who knows 
points out that we haven't the 
wood. Wood is even scarcer 
than brick, and more expen- 
sive. True, we could buy 
wooden houses out in Canada, 
bring them over, and put 
them up in two or three 
weeks. But that means trans- 
port, of which the world is 
in urgent need, and which is 
highly expensive, and the 
Wooden house what time it 
really was up would cost 
about as much as any other 
sort of house—and the up. 
keep would cost three sae 
as much ! 


Seaweed Houses ! 





A friend of mine told me 


that the solution was a simple one. Down at 
somewhere or other they are building houses 
simply by pressing earth between two boards 
and fine houses they are too. Another 
friend suggested sawdust houses, kept to- 
gether by cement. A writer in the Press 
recently advocated seaweed houses. The 
Leeds Mercury suggests railway carriages as 
temporary homes. The Daily Mirror hints 
at a wonderful machine that will make many 
thousand building blocks a day. A corre- 
spondent in the Yorkshire Post says that 
mud bricks baked in the sun make houses 
which are very serviceable in the East. 
Cave dwellings, too, have been recom- 
mended—and certainly have the sanction of 
antiquity ! 





Much Talk, Little Doing 

One suspects that with all these “ novel- 
ties” there is some _ hitch somewhere. 
Meanwhile, Number 13 cannot get a house. 
He maybe has married a wife, and looks 





forward to a family of joyous British citi 





Here is a typical Suburban House. Before the war it 
was put up at a cost of £570. But to build it 
now would cost about £1,400 
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zens. But he cannot get a house. 
Prime Minister makes 
“homes for heroes,” 





The 


speeches about 
the Government makes 
new laws and the local authorities new by- 
laws; people are writing to the Press, and 


cra a! 
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GROUND FLOOR 
Plans for a Cheap Cottage in Wood (as 


shown on next page). But a wooden 
house has its limitations 





the Press itself is writing for the 
but the builder sits tight and does nothing. 


Why ? 

What is the solution? 

I asked my friend, Mr. Bernard E Jone 
editor 
reply: 





of Building World, and this i 





problem I should not be here. I should be 
doing my best to oust Dr. Addison from the 
Ministry of Health so that I could 


bring 
shelter to a houseless people. 


There is no 
simple solution, and I may say that the 
problem has been terribly complicated by 
the action of the Government in passing 
the Rent Restriction Acts. You know that 
a man may charge anything he likes for the 
use of anything that is his—except for the 
use of any house that he may happen to ow: 
In a day when we are all paying from tw 
to four times the old price for almost every. 
thing, we can still rent a house—when we 


can find one to rent—at the 1914 value 


The Trouble with Artificial Restriction 





pe ople - 


“T think we can 
whole of the 


almost boil down the 
trouble to this: You cannot 
buy, to-day, to sell at 1914 prices. Neither 
can you build to let at 1914 rents! Most 
people in this country are paying the same 
rent as they did five years ago, and the very 
fact that they are paying an artificially 


restricted rent leads them to suppose th 








prices is a 


fair rent based on_ to-day’s 
terrible example. of profiteering. But i 
isn’t! You may take it as a fact that had 


the Rent Restriction Acts never been 
people would to-day be paying enormou 
higher rents, against which fact could 
placed the big advantage that new hou 
would be going up all over the country i 
scores and perhaps hundreds of thousands.’ 
“Yes,” I interrupted, “but is not t 
Government going to bear some of the ¢ 
of the new houses 
effect of lowerin 


and won’t that have the 


g their rents? ” 





What the Government Offers 
“Yes, the Government is offering to pa 
about three-tenths or, say, one-third of t 


cost, but it is doubtful as to whether this wil 
have the effect of lowering rents, becaus 


local authorities have been expressly t ld | 

the Government to let the new houses at as 
rents a If the 
Government docs no better in the next twelve 
months than it has 


high they can obtain 


done in the past twelve, 


we shall not have got much ‘ forrader’ with 
housing. ‘The Government is not wl t 
blame. It has had to contend against the 
lethargy and opposition of local authorities, 


many of which have bluntly told ti 


Government that they will not incur an U 


crease in their rate by erecting house 


time. ‘The Government 
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lately offered to scrap all but its most 
essential regulations if only local authori- 
ties and Public Utility Societies will start 
building houses, but so far two hundred 
houses have been built, and we need any- 
where between 200,000 and 2,000,000! In 
here is only one way of making 


my opinion t 
and that is by rendering it 


any progress . . 
possible for the private builder and specu- 
lator to take a hand in the business and fo1 
the Government to offer them as great ad- 
vantages as—up till now quite vainly—they 
antag ' 
have extended to 


maintenance, etc. Painting and decorating 


jobs invelved in the maintenance of the 


house wiil cost nearly three times the old 
prices, and the insurance of the house, con- 
sidering the larger sum involved, will cost 
two-and-a-half times as much as before. If 
we reckon £15 5s. a year for up-keep of the 
house and £2 insurance, we arrive at a 
rental value of very nearly £109 per year— 
for a house, let me remind you, no larger 
than the old one rented at £42. But sup- 
pose the Government says to the builder and 





local authorities. 


Some Actual 
Figures 
pe Ak 
“Could you give 
some actual figures 
of what you have 
in mind? ” 
*T will try to do 
. Think of the 
ordinary {£42 per 
annum house in 
the suburbs, the 
sort of house that 
scores of thousands 
of City workers live 
in, Before the war 
such a house cost, 
we will say, £550 
to build, and the 


So. 








———————— 


Sites = ars 
— —_— 








land, fencing, pro- 
fessional fees, etc., 
etc., cost another 
£150, total £700, 
on which the 
builder or specu- 
lator was satisfied 
with a return of £42. In those days four or 
hve per cent. was a good return on money 
invested in a safe security. The builder or 
speculator was content with that, but, of 
course, had to allow a margin of one or two 
per cent. to cover maintenance of the house, 
insurance, vacant quarters, etc. To-day the 
£550 house will cost nearly £1,400, and the 
other expenses will be at least as much as 
before, making a total of 

Much more than six pel must 
be got back on that outlay. Don’t forget 
that § per cent. War Loan which you can 
buy at a trifle more than £90 produces about 


> wey 9 


say £1,550. 
cent, 


£5 10s. per cent., and therefore the house 


owner must charge six per cent. to start 


With, before allowance’ foi 


making an 


of Health, (Full particulars were given in Burlaing 
(Architects: Messrs. Ewart G. Culpin and R. S. Bowers) 
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A Pair of Timber Cottages designed for English 


requirements 


There are certain cases where cottages chiefly of wood can be employed with advantage, 
and here is a design for a couple complying with the requirements of the Ministry 


iWcrld, Nov. 29, 1919) 


speculator, ‘We will do as much for you as 
we would for the local authorities, as, after 
all, what we want is more houses. We will 
allow you one-third of the cost of your 
house immediately it has been passed by the 
local surveyor as fit for habitation.’ ” 


The Government Subsidy 





“ What, make the builder @ present of 
several hundred pounds a house? ” 

“ Not exactly. 
has offered builders a premium of about 
£150 on \ within 
twelve months, but | fear this is of little 
all—and I suggest 
that the Government should purchase every 
house that is erected within a given period 


You know the Government 


every house completed 


use—perhaps none at 
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to approved plans and on approved methods may rise by ten per cent., and immediatel 





i 


and sell at one-third less than it gave for it, the Rent Restriction Acts lapse rent 








S even 
or instead should let the house at a rent where will begin to jump towards the ma 
calculated on the lower basis. As far as the values, and why shouldn’t they? Honea 
public is concerned the net cost of the house rent cannot for ever be the only thing yp. 
and land complete would now drop to about atfected by the new conditions of 
£1,040, while the builder would stil! get a 
fair price for his work. Six per cent. on The Solution 
£1,040 is {62 8s., add up-keep and _ in- “So the solution—if indeed a solutiar 
surance, say between £17 and £18, and we may be called—is simply thi Let th 
arrive at a total of about £80 per year—very Government do for the builder and 
nearly, but not quite, double the present tor what it is willing to do for ; 
rental value. The richer members of the authority. It matters not to the Govern. 
community who could afford to pay for the ment who gets the financial assistance g 
newer and cleaner houses would take them long as the houses are delivered, but by ¢ 
and the older houses would become avail- scheme | have outlined the p 
able for their poorer brethren would be the direct benefact It 
houses we want, and it is about time ¢ 

When Rents will Rise Government impressed that fact 

“Six months after the war is over attention of the timid councils that 
legally it is not over yet, you know—rents posed to minister to our local ne 
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An Ingenious Solution Photo: A. W = 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and this explains how this dwelling came i The lady seen t 
being unable to secure a house, purchased two sets of railway carriages, placed them parallel, 1 had tting-ro 
built between and a roof over the whole, making quite acomfortable abode, though, so she says, draught 1 windy 
weather. The sitting-room is well and comfortably furnished, the railway carriages on either 
leeping and dressing apartments of herself and household. This strange dwelling ituated a at 


section of Dorsetshire 
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From Out 
the Drifts 


HEN first I saw Corrie it was 

sheep-fair day—a day like any 

other of its kind. Every shepherd 
was down from the hills, and with him 
perhaps his wife and daughters, bringing 
jorums of butter and bannock and cheese. 
The long rows of pens opposite the Bowman 
Arms were packed with sheep ; sheep stam- 
peded down the main street, hid in the 
remote recesses of comely cottage gardens, 
and the very wind, which blew as it blows 
only on sheep-fair days, was impregnated 
with the smell of sheep. To me the sheep 
were nothing, the home-made butter and 
bannock were nothing, even the daughters 
were of no interest, but the sheep-dogs—— 





Every shepherd had his dog, and, apart 
from all the scuffle and din of the fair, what 
1 little world they themselves composed ! 
On fair day the sheep-dog sheds hiseparty 
manners and stands as his true self, his 
character open to all who would read it. 
One sees in that canine gathering every 
shade and degree of temperament—the poor 
little drudge of a heartless master, the bully, 
the bombast, the dog who loves a 
ark, the dog who dreads ridicule 

those shades and assortments 
that exist in the world of men and 
men, of boys and girls, here have 


their exact counterparts, 

Corrie caught my eye among a 
hundred, though why I cannot say. . 
He was a very ordinary little sheep 
log, and like all the best of them he 
was the mongrelest mixture of mon 
grels, Jet black, save that about 
both eyes, extending to the roots 
ot his ears, were two patches of tan, 

was perhaps his eyes alone that 
held me. When first I saw him he 
was hiding under a seat, looking 


The Story of a Sheep-Dog 
By 
H. Mortimer Batten 


planted wide apart, the better to maintain 
the upright poise of their owner. 

Corrie’s master was arguing—no unusual 
event for him on fair days. The man 
to whom he was addressing himself took 
no part in the argument. He sat with 
his two hands on his stick, staring absently 
into space, so Ben began to tire of it, and 
with another majestic sweep that all but 
upset his equilibrium he turned to go. 
The rope, hitched round his knee, pulled him 










with mingled awe and wonder at the iN \ i 

world of dogs without. The woolly A 

hemp cord by which his master led ee 

him was knotted loosely about. his i en > 
neck, and thereafter encircled one “ She literally hurled Corrie ny 


ot his master’s legs, which were 


379 


out of the manger "’—p, 530 oe ee 
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up. He pondered with a muttered oath, 
dragged the unwilling little Corrie 
under the seat, dealt him a crack across the 
scalp, and proceeded to make the best of 
his way towards the Bowman Arms. 
Corrie got hitched up with the policeman 


from 


at the gate, and again with the scraper at 
the hotel which latter 


door, incident re 
minded Ben that dogs were not allowed 
inside the house. So the shepherd went 


round to the back and tied the little dog 
up in one of the stable stalls already occupied 
by a horse. 

This was Corrie’s first experience of fair 
day, anyone could see. He only a 
puppy, and in his poor little hard-working 
life away back in the hills he knew few other 
dogs, save those he met as equals, for they 
were on his own ground. Most of the dogs 
here were stronger and more experienced 
than he, and, his character yet unformed, 
he did not know how to take them. In his 
present state of mind it would have occupied 
the space of about three minutes for him to 
have involved all four legs of the horse that 


Was 


- Shared his stall in that offensive rope, so I 
went in, untied him, him the 
adjoining stall to himself. How his eyes 
shone as I opened the door, how the light 
went from them and his ears dropped when 
he saw that the footsteps he had heard were 
not those of his drunken, bullying master! 
How was it that my attention 
arrested by the poor, drab little Corrie 
among all the dogs that were present that 
day ? True that I noticed other dogs 
that big, upstanding, short-haired grey of 
McGill’s, for instance. I thought him one 
of the noblest and swiftest beasts I had ever 


and gave 


Was 


seen, with his large dingo ears and pene- 
trating white eyes, yet Bethman’s puppy 
the only that left a lasting im- 
pression——this dog whose character was yet 
in the mould, 


Was one 


II 


night 
out 


| late that 


Bethman set 


Ben 
walk 
he 
that 

had 


when 
hi 

home across the moors 
forgot his dog 


was young 
ten-mile 


Of 


on 
course 
he took it 
would follow, or 


or rather, 
Corrie was following, 


already gone home 


The wind was blowing a full hurricane 
now, and bore with it the taste of snow. 
Bethman never noticed the wind, though 


as he topped the watershed and it almost 


2 
~ 





flung him from his feet, he cursed vaguely 


at something, then paused for a drain, As 
he raised hand in the old familiar 
gesture his plaid blew away, but he never 
noticed it. He plodded on with heavy 
mechanical strides, leaning on his stick 


his 


] 
, and 
when the+wind suddenly ceased and _ the 
feathery flakes began to fall, he was aware 


of a sense of thankfulness, though for w] 


lat 

he did not know. a? 
Corrie was not very happy in the stall 
for it happened to be the one in whicl 


McGill usually left his horse. Thus McGill’s 
dog regarded the stall as part of his master’s 
property, and when at fall of dusk he went 
into the stable on business of his own, and 
found tethered 
limbs suddenly stiffened and his white eyes 
took on a fixed glare of inquiry. 
What the dickens are you doing here ? 


Corrie there, his wolfish 


he 


seemed to ask. 


Corrie made one lightning leap and 
gained the manger, where he stood } 

and defiant ; and at that moment Whiteves 
heard his 


being above 


rictliy 
ristiing 


master’s whistle without, 


all things an obedient dog, h 


withdrew. But as he went he hurled 
snarl over his shoulder at Corrie, and tl 
snarl evidently meant I haven't finished 


with you yet, my boy 
Now that 
had recently produced a surprising 
ot 
were now three parts grown, she still regard 


it happened the stable 


kittens in that manger, and thougl 





it as their nest. The world in which tl 

cat lived was not exactly a world of rose 
for it was overrun by rats and_ sheep-dogs 
and she knew just how to deal with bot 
Searcely had Whiteyes gone, leaving Corn 
trembling on the brink, when the « 

descended from a trap-door in the ro 


above, a pinwheel apparition of bris 


fur and slashing claws. She literally hurl 
him out of the manger, and for an how 
little Corrie sat at the end of the stal 


leaning back on the rope in order to be 
far as possible from the unpleasant iemal 


and gazing with frightened eves first at her 
then at the door, 

Whiteyes, in the meantime, was assisting 
his master in taking home a large fi 
of to-day purchases, and that task a 
complished —for they lived but two miles 
away Whiteyes set oft at a steady lope 
back to town. Nor did he pause till his 
mile-eating strides took him through th 
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door of that fateful stable, where he stopped, 
stiffened up, and glared again at Corrie. 
Little Corrie grovelled down, licked his 
lips, and summed up courage enough to 
“Don’t hit me,” he seemed 


wag his tail. 
and frightened, and 


to say. “I’m tired 
it isn’t my fault.” 

But the big dog was taking no excuses. 
He bounded up, really meaning business, 
at which Corrie rolled cn to his back in an 
attitude of complete surrender. 

Had Corrie fallen into the hands of a less 
noble opponent he might have been mauled 
or even killed, but 
the very strength of 
the big dog forbade 
any such consumma- 
tion. He could not 
maul a puppy who 
lay on his back in 
a defenceless attitude, 
so he turned his atten- 
tion to the cat, stil, 
keeping her bristling 
vigil on the manger. 
It took Whiteyes the 
merest fraction of a 


second to send that ee 
cat rocketing through suit , . 
the skylight with a as le 
hiss of terror, while oo 


Corrie, still on his me 
bick, watched 


the corners of his 


trom 


eyes. The big dog 
sniffed each stall in 


turn, found them to 
be made of identi- 
ca! material, scratched 
with all fours on the 
cobbles, rumbling his 
Own importance, and finally, to 
mtense relief, took his departure, 


Corrie’s 


Ill 


HE cobbles were hard and cold, the 
stable draughty, and as the night 


dragged on Corrie’s shivering whim- 


pers rose to howls. The people in the 
hotel heard him and_ blessed him, but 
were loath to go out such a night as 
this. Just about midnight, however, the 


sound took on a different tone—no longet 


the yap-yap-yap of a cold, unhappy dog, 
but a long-drawn, dismal howl 


“In a sheltered hollow, the snow already 
drifting over him, he found his master ’’—p. 332 


FROM OUT THE DRIFTS 


The woman of the house drew her shawl 
more closely round her. ‘I once heard a 
dog howl like that when its master lay 
dying,” she said, then, tired as she was, she 
went out in the snow and opened the stable 
door, And through it slipped a shadow—a 
moving black shape against the whiteness, 
a dog trailing a length of hemp. 
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Drawn by 
Warwick Reynolds 


Perhaps Corric did not know just what had 
possessed him during the last hour or so, 
but he had struggled like a mad thing to 
escape from his prison. He had gnawed 
through the rope, and bitten at the stable 
door till bloody splinters littered the thres- 
hold, and now, free at last, he sped into the 
main street and cast around for the scent 
of his master. But the snow had hidden 
all scents; he went to the fair ground, found 
it white and deserted, fled back to the 
taproom door, but found it closed. Night 
and snow were everywhere, and for a moment 
he paused, undecided. ‘Then away up the 
main street he set the pace, sinking now 
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deeply at every stride. 
pat,’ went and little 
cyclones rose up in the bitter cold. 
Corrie sped homewards through the up- 
land desolation, but every half-mile or 
he stopped and listened, peering this way 
and that through the night. He found 
his master’s plaid, and his anxiety seemed 
to grow, but there was no trail, no sign, in 
this land of rolling 
or ridge was like another, 


“ Pitter-pat, pitter- 


his paws, white 


so 


whiteness. One dip 
there no 
trees, and the very rocks were piled and 
ridged out of all recognition. Yet ninety 
minutes later Corrie reached the door of the 
little peat and boulder cabin where he and 
Ben shared their loneliness, the only place 
he knew as home, but one sniff under the 


were 


door told him that his master was not 
there. 
He set out with drooping tail to se- 


trace that weary ten miles across the white- 
ness to the place where he had last seen 
his master, then to start out anew in a fresh 
direction, and as he went his tired footsteps 
never lagged. 

“ Pitter-pat, pitter-pat,’? went Corrie’s 
paws on the snow, but this time he took a 
short cut, heading straight across the hills, 
and at the crown of the ridge 
suddenly, his wise little head 
that turned it 
breeze ; he took a few paces north, sniffed 
again, 
set oft 
Several 


he stopped 
This 


every 


aloft. 


way and he sifting 


returned several paces south, then 
south-westerly 
he stopped, sniffed, re 
adjusted his course, hung back in doubt, 
went on, quickening or reducing his speed 
dictated. 

In a sheltered hollow, the snow already 
drifting over him, he found his master—fell 
upon him with yelps and yaps of rejoicing, 
sprawled over him, showered his kisses on 
Ben’s cold hands and face. sat up, 
muttering thickly. His fingers clutched 
the dangling rope, and it seemed to sti 
within him some sense of the true order of 
things. 


in a direction. 


times 


as certainty or uncertainty 


Ben 


Here was something to hang on to 

He rose stiffly, 
With eftort 
he struggled up, dimly recalling what he 


something to guide him. 


staggered, and fell again. an 


had heard about men who sleep in th 


now 

This time he kept his footing—‘ Honx 

Corrie! Home!” he muttered thickly, and 
the rope tightened. 

It seemed a hundred miles of drift deep 
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desolation, with a pitfall every foot 
at length, when least he expected it. 
found himself at the door of his cabin 
Dazedly he stumbled in, closed the door 
behind him, lit the lamp, and mechani 
made a fire. As it blazed up h 

in utter exhaustion, and his dog, ] 


but 
» Ben 


f 1 
¢ 
LC 1) 





nis true 
friend on earth, nestled at his side ' 
F 
lV 
HEN morning came Ben awok 
and for an hour lay trying to pi 
together the events of the night. ‘ 

He sat up, and looked into the eye: 
his canine friend. ‘‘ You saved me. « 
boy,’ he muttered soulfully, then as his 
eyes rested on the dangling rope with its 
frayed end he added: ‘‘ So you \ 
vourself loose and set out to look for 
You brought me home when I had ¢ 
up hope. Hoot, mon, but it was a ci 
call!” 

And when that afternoon a neighl 
shepherd, Ben’s closest friend, who } 
slept overnight at town, happe | 
to see that all was well, and told Bi 
how at midnight his dog had howl 
torn at the stable door till blood 
lay. around, there came into Ben's eyes . 
a look of understanding, and sol 
rose. He drew a bottle from 
bunk and held it to the light. “R 
mon,” he said gravely, the A 
spared me this time through that 
pup of mine, but He won't ha 
again. I swear I'll keep decet 
or by heaven I'll steer clear of all 
Hae a nip, Ronnie, boy, before | 
for it’s the last drain ye’ll ever taste in tl 


yer cot o’ mine.” 
In vain his friend pointed out th 


pardonable sin of wasting good whis 
for Ben solemnly broke the _ bottle 
a stone, and spilt its contents on 
snow. 

That was five years ago. Little ¢ 
still with us, and of him we I 
more later, but Ben, with so mat ol 
boys from the hills, has gone his v Al 
when he was going, Ronald t wh 
he lay cold and dreaming out on t ) 
fields of Flanders, he clutched th ind of 
aman he had loved and muttered Hor 


Corrie! Tlome! 
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The Woman 
who Works 


Thousands of girls are at work as typists, secretaries, etc. 





What will Happen to Her at Fifty ? 
By 
Stanhope W. Sprigg 


Some of 


these will marry, but the war has lessened the proportion af these. 


What 1s to become of the woman typist of fifty ? 


This is one of the 


real problems of the near future 


in the home life of England within 
the last ten years that has not met 
with the attention it deserves. 

People have been so impressed by the 
sudden and development of 
the demand for girl-labour that they have 
not stopped to ask where this development 
must inevitably end. 

It must be remembered that this demand 
did not begin with the war, and has not 
ended with the cessation of hostilities. It 
is true that during the latter phases of war 
almost all our reserves of not only man-, 
but weman-power, were called up. Women 
then, married or unmarried, skilled or 
could obtain 
work or wages they liked to ask. 
emergency 1s past, and we are left 

normal’’ situation of tens of 

nds of middle-class 


J PROFOUND revolution has taken place 


unexpected 


un- 
skilled, almost anything in 
But the 
with a 
thou 


girls at work in per 


some 


ute apart from the vast army of woman 
manual the 
!l enormous. 

As far as the parents are concerned, now 
that the and the imperative 
needs of an exceptional time at an 





labour for which demand is 


ty 
Stl 


war is Over 
end, 
they are beginning to reckon seriously the 
price they are paying for the new order of 


things 
ALLL SS. 


“Liberty” and £2 a Week 

\nd to-day many of them sigh, in secret, 
for the old times that will never return. 
[hey see it is not all on the credit 
when they permit their daughters to work 
al their days at an office for f2 a 





side 


week. 
They recognise now that they have forfeited 
all claim to a daughter’s helpfulness in the 
home ; they have limited in many cases the 
market for the skill and the labour of their 


sons who have now returned from military 


service to find themselves face to face with a 
serious competition from the opposite sex. 


The Most Distressing Feature 





The most distressing feature, however, 
remains to be faced when the girls concerned 
also ask whether they have gained so im 
measurably, as they once so fondly imagined, 
by the new methods of ‘‘ Work for Women,” 
with its liberty, partial self-support, and 
freedom from home ties and domestic tasks. 
Lawyers will tell you that there is no wife 
so extravagant and undisciplined as the 
wife who sweeps proudly into matrimony 
with a few pounds of her own. In much 
the same fashion there is no girl who attaches 
so much undue importance to money and 
the freedom it brings as the girl who makes 
a little that she keeps entirely for her own 
The 
real pinch is to come for her twenty or twenty- 
when the girl worker of 
twenty-five reaches the age of forty-five or 
fifty, and her chances of marriage have been 
swept by Fate and by Time beyond recall. 


personal enjoyment and adornment. 


five years hence 


“* Too Old at Fifty”’ 

The tragedy in our streets used to be the 
“Too Old at Forty ’’ Man. What shall we 
say and do to-morrow for the ‘‘ Too Old at 
Fifty’? Woman? Then she will come tired, 
weary, and broken to the bar of public con- 





sideration and will clamour for sympathy 
and support because she is old and tired and 
has done her best, and, in spite of a life of 
honourable toil, has no longer a place in the 
sun, 

This victim of inexorable laws of supply, 
efficiency teach. The 
speeding-up that is going on everywhere in 
primary renders the 
with a_ heart 
her brain as useless as a 


and demand cannot 


methods of education 
old-time 
twice 


nursery governess 


the size of 
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dodo. Neither can the bent and broken 
clerk keep house. Few people want middle- 
aged housekeepers who know little about 
domestic science and whose years, enthusi- 
asm and strength have gone to the building 
up of some big octopus-like commercial 
concern that demands nerves and blood from 
its workers as well as muscle. And toruna 
shop of any kind needs special training, 
experience, cast of mind, aptitude and skill. 





Young Girls Wanted 

Go into any office you will, you will fail 
to find there many grey, middle-aged women 
clerks, or many middle-aged people at all. 
Large employers will tell you that this is 
the result of business laws, and of no deliber- 
ate choice or rule on their part, or the part 
of their managers, They driven to 
prefer young girl assistants not because they 
take lower wages—very often they take 
higher—but because a girl clerk grows older 
sooner than a man and with time becomes 
more opinionated, more bent on using her 
own judgment and methods, and more 
liable to resort to irritating little artifices 
when she feels tired, or lazy, or does not 
want to take trouble to perform the expected 
and required task. Young secretaries cer- 
tainly do better than elderly women secre- 
taries, because they retain more obliging 
qualities, are more gracious of mood and of 
speech, and seldom indulge in criticisms 
about a business they only half appreciate, 
and but partially understand. 


are 


A Sad Outlook 


The time may come, of course, when women 
will gain a larger control in the big business 
houses of England—personally, I hope that 
time will come very soon—but it would be 
stupid meanwhile not to recognise that there 
is to-day a very sad outlook for the girl who 
remains many years in business and finally 
grows old. 





Not all at once does she realise 
that her money-making qualities have begun 
to slump downward. Not all at once does 
she shut her heart, her eyes, and her ears to 
the little romances that float gossamer-like 
about her footsteps and suggest to her 
haunting visions of love, husband, children 
and home. 


The Awakening 





Maybe, she is well over the age of thirty 
before she wakes with a start to a recognition 


of the fact that her youth has gone—that 
her parents whom she had come to regard as 
sturdy mountain trees and whose shelter 
and support were always to be had at will, 
are dead, and that her dear old playmate 
brothers are too immersed in middle-aged 
responsibilities and family perplexities to 
trouble very deeply or very greatly whether 
she swims easily and well through life's 
currents, or sinks. As a rule, she has up t 
this time saved nothing from the produce o 
her toil, for girls’ wages are still compara- 
tively small, the cost of living is high, and 
little illnesses may have again and again 
eaten up her little stores of cash. 

What is she to do? She cannot earn the 
cost of an annuity within the next ten o 
fifteen years. Her best days are over. 


The Provision of the “ Dot” 


The position would be very much sim 
plified if she had a dot of some kind to fall 
back upon. Some years ago, whilst launch- 
ing one of our big English magazines, it 
fell to my lot, as editor-in-chief, to spend 
hundreds, if not thousands of pounds 
advocating the dowries for 
British girls. I got a clever Irish woman 
novelist to write me several strong articles 
on this phase of life, but the project that I 
financed by wide advertisement, I regret to 
add, was not received with any widespread 
enthusiasm. In fact, I doubt if roo paren 
in all were stirred to adopt these safeguards 





provision of 





against starvation, heart bitterness and 
defeat. 
Indeed, parents seem no more eager to-day 


than they did then to provide for their un- 
married daughters when they get past work 
and are left stranded, helpless, 
All their concern still 
family as a whole, and for 


and alone. 
seems to be for th 
the eldest s 
who is, usually, quite able to take care ol 
himself, and who, as eldest son, 
reasonably expected by his sisters, a 
shoulder the family 
responsibilities than to bear off most ol the 


family cash. 


events, to more of 


What is to Become of Her? 


Asa consequence, the defeated and the 





hopeless middle-aged woman worker 1s going 
to be one of the big outstanding problems of 
the future. What is to become of her when 
her health decays, her strength fails, and het 
money-making powers vanish? There are 
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but two or three charities upon which she 
ean fall back for a pension, and these charities 
usually require feats in the way ot vote- 
getting that might easily appal a whirlwind 
campaign candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. And her qualifications 
for an old-age pension are not vet worth a 
farthing’s consideration. True, a few ot the 
biggest firms in England have pension funds 
for the relief of their worn-out employees, 
both men and women, but there are only a 
few that make even this “‘ helping Peter to 
pay Paul” kind of provision. For the 
majority of girl clerks the outlook is in this 
respect most dark, gloomy and uncertain, 


Will the Vote Solve the Difficulty ? 


To my mind, there is no doubt that it 
was the vision of this particular future that 
gave such impetus to the demand up and 
down the country for ‘* Votes for Women.” 
Now that women are duly enrolled on the 
electorate it remains to be seen whether the 
rosy prospects that the possession of the 
vote held out to earnest women propagand 
ists will eventuate into During 
the war we learned how much value to set 
on the 





co'd facts. 


worth of parliamentary action in 
social disasters—economic laws cannot per- 


manently be set aside by Government decree. 


Alone—Quite Alone 





\t all events, so far as can be humanly 


oreseen, the woman who works will have to 
face this problem of existence when grey and 
middle-aged in the silence of her little bed- 
sitting-room alone, quite alone. 

Naturally some of her companions will 
solve it by devices bearing the reassuring 
labels of thrift and foresight in early youth, 
and by that 
or more distant relations. 


legacies came from. parents 
Some may even 
get into almshouses and may pray fervently 
that the good old fashion of leaving fortunes 
to found almshouses might again return, for 


the sake of the woman who works—and 


fails, 


No Life-Line Thrown Out 





The great majority, however, will find no 
life-raft swept suddenly against them by 
merciful waves, no life-belt dropped ove 
them by unexpected hands, hidden behind 
the shape ot a deferred -otfer of marriage, o1 
al equivocal position in a 


brothe hon 
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with a sister-in-law who frankly detests 
their history, their natural affections, and 
their legitimate claims to family influence 
and position. 

3esides, when she has worked for thirty or 
forty years loyally, zealously and well, has 
not a girl an implied right to a little rest 
and comfort when her brain 
her ever 
natural 


grows Weary, 
hand loses a little of its 
and and her 
heart beats with less vigour and insistence 
on action ? 


active 


tenacity cunning, 


The Right to Work 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau taught that every 
man born into the world had a natural and 
inalienable right to food when he was hungry 
and to clothes when he needed them to cover 
his nakedness. That theory of a Social 
Contract was, in spite of the glow with which 
it was written in the heavens in the storm- 
swept days of the French Revolution, sub- 
sequently negatived by the domestic policies 
of most European States; but here, in 
England, we entertain genuine 
respect for the worker who grows old and 
tired in honourable labour. We admit that 
the man or woman who toils hard all his or 
her life, and yet fails to provide adequately 
for old age, has a right to a special considera- 
tion from charities and from public authori- 
ties. Unfortunately, the woman who works 
and works hard has no ingrained love for 
charities of any sort, and no proper social 





certainiy 


qualifications calculated to make her shine 
as an inmate of a workhouse. 

What then As a rule she 
the traveller of the 
legend who fell among a nation of thieves. 
One robber took had 
his arms 

battle ; 
another seized his legs because they were 
Not one of them 
would touch his big, kind, generous heart. 
“Only a fool needs a_ big heart,” they 
“In the world a heart is a 
fearful handicap.” 


is she to do ? 
resembles handsome 
his head because he 
so clever a brain; another took 
because 


they were so strong in 


so switt to do justice. 


said. big 


A Pathetic Hope 


One of the most pathetic departments in 
, to my 
mind, the home employment and the business 
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making a decent livelihood for her declining 
years is ludicrously unsatisfactory, unsound 
and inadequate. and 
certainly no possibility of growth—in them. 
Think of them for profit, 
addressing envelopes, sales of drawn-linen 





There is no vigour 


poultry raising 


work, home-made sweets, home-made jams ! 


Too often, alas! 


these advertisements read 
like the projects of a child whose vision has 
never penetrated beyond the walls of the 
home garden, and whose knowledge of the 
world 
perusal of some carefully selected prizes won 
at a girls’ school. 


has been gleaned from a diligent 


What Remains? 


What remains ? In despair these workers 
turn most frequently to the 
boarding or apartment houses or refreshment 
rooms at the seaside. Indeed, I would 
seriously assert that 99 out of 


control of 


every 100 
houses at the most popular summer resorts 
to-day are conducted by who have 
grown too old for 
office, and have persuaded some 
relatives to finance them to run these busi 


nesses in lieu of doling out to 


women 
the counting-house or 
friends or 
them cash 
allowance They now stagger along under 
loads of debt they will never iift in an exist- 
ence that spells semi-starvation and hope- 
obscurity in the 

work like a slave on a 


less winter and involves 
ugar plantation in 
the hot, breathless days of summer. Surely 
this is not right or fair Surely this should 
not be allowed to go on unremedied, un 


checked ! 


Only Two Remedies 





Unfortunately, only two remedies occur 
ind vital 
problem in the home life of the nation. The 
first is that parents must now, in face of the 


to me as adequate to meet this new 


conditions, revise the. laws 
the 

after death and must do more for 
married daughters and less for their 
and more highly qualified sons Both sexes 
are now fighting the battle of life on 


tically equal terms, but the w 


changed social 


and customs of descent of property 
their un 


stronger 


prac 


men are 





handicapped by lower wages, fewer 


Oppor. 
\ysique that 


tunities of 


, : 
advancement, a pl 
will not t 


bear the same weight of lab. ur 
later years, and a more rapidly 


demand for their work and their pr¢ 


business concerns when they pass 


climacteric. All this must be reck 
with —ac knowledged and discount d 
a substantial increase in death-bed pro. 
visions. ‘ : 

The second reform must be a af 
adoption by the big insurance societies 
the nation of cheap and _ practical 
schemes to which girls can subscribe as 
matter of weekly routine from the days t] 
first enter into business life until the 
dawns which sees them past strenuous \ 
and unable to get remunerative e1 
ment. 

At present there is no prov 
these perils, no pension scheme in exist 
that appeals to the million and is v 
the scope of the poor City girl’s purse. \ 
should be easily possible and practicabl I 
fashionable for every woman who 
invest a portion of her earnir ) 
cally every week in a_pensiot 
how small, that could come into 
directly her need was: insistent W 
helpless, hopeless and broken. 

° 


Pensions for Women 





Various adventurers have, it 
to exploit this pension need in 
protit 
but with no permanent ady 
supporters or subscribers. N« 
well-regulated effort to provide thi | 


of women with great 


on a sound actuarial ba 


insurance principles, or even o 


lines, would undoubtedly p1 

help for the woman who works that « 
just now be imagined or devised 
would certainly serve to till 

fears of hundreds ot thousand 

and girl workers who now, in , 
but too good reason to live in ¢ 
dread of the ravages of the 

yeal “ag 


(I invite the opinions of my readers on this important question. Letters must 
not exceed 400 words in length, and must reach me not later than February 20. 
A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best received.) 
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The Market- 
lace Play 


HE time-honoured school had 
been sung, recitations had been given 


Latin, clean-collared 


song 
in nervous and 
boys had trooped up to receive certificates 
for proficiency in chemistry and drawing. 
Then came the second half of the annual 
entertainment, the presentation of a one-act 
play, written and performed by the boys of 
Liddendale School themselves, and extolled 
beforehand as “ something that would make 
a sensation.” 

Its title was Zhe Market-place. A 
circle of stalls, made in the tool-shop, had 
the 
That historic institution, 


semi- 
been atranged in clever imitation of 
town’s market. 
founded in King Alfred’s day, was repro- 
duced in detail, even to the market cross 
and the drinking fountain. All 
course, on a severely reduced scale, but so 
easily recognisable that the audience rippled 
into spontaneous applause. 

“Splendid! ” cried the Mayor of Lidden- 
dale from his seat in the front row. 

He was the local so that his 

ice penetrated behind the scenes, gladden- 
ing the hearts of Masters Cedric and Rupert 


done, of 


auctioneer, 


Heffer, described in the programme as 
‘property masters,’ and _ responsible be- 
en them both for the libretto and the 


very excellent stage-setting, 

It is a happy commencement indeed for 
any play when you have to wait a full 
minute before the applause has died down 
sufficiently for the opening sentences to be 
heard. There was a sigh of pleasant antici- 
pation as the people settled back in thei 
chairs. Clearly this audience, composed of 
the cream of Liddendale sox icty—the mayo! 
and corporation, the bankers and the law- 
vers, the farmers and the shopkeepers, with 
their Wives and daughters—were expecting 
a bit of comedy which would colour thei 
—_ lives and expand their lungs with 
faugnter, 


é¢r. o . 
Fresh eggs, fresh eggs! ” cried the occu 
pant of 


the first stall, over whose bald 
head there hung the sign, “F. Clover, 
Dairyman.” “ Who'll buy eggs at half a 
crown a dozen? Guaranteed fresh! ” 

1296 





A Story of the Times 
By 
R. A. H. Goodyear 


“You said that last week,” scoffed a cus- 
tomer, “and when I opened ’em I thought 
you'd sold me gas-shells by mistake.” 

“What!” bawled the dairyman. “ Do 
you dare to suggest that I sell bad eggs? ” 

“Oh, no! eggs voting time. 
Only there wasn’t an election in our ward, 
so I 

Shaking his fist, the dairyman was seen to 
be in angry altercation with his customer, 
but nothing more of what either said was 
audible in the roar of laughter from the 
audience. It looked like being a particu- 
larly merry evening. 

Some of the stage crowd gathered next 
round the stall of “ J. D. Newflame, Green- 
grocer,” whose collection of fruit and vege- 
tables had been most cunningly painted by 
the drawing-master’s prize pupils. 

“T want a pound of apples, please, and 
I'll have them from the front row,” said a 
customer. 

“They’re all alike,” 


grocer. 


Good for 


buried ’em.” 


snapped the green- 
“Youll take ’em as they 
That’s how I bought ’em.” 


come, 


He selected some “ property ” apples from 
the back of the pile, put them in a paper 
bag, placed the bag on the for a 
fraction of a second, and whisked it off 
again. 

“Why, the scales didn’t move, old Short 
weight ! ” the indignant cus- 
tomer, peering disgustedly into the bag. 
“ And I won't have these apples either. Two 


S¢ ales 


exclaimed 


of them are rotten! ” 

“Theyre as I got ’em. Take ‘em or 
leave ’em.” 

“Till leave ‘em, Jeremy Diddler New- 
flame. Here’s number one—catch! ” 


The dissatisfied customer drew an apple 
from the bag and threw it at the green- 
It burst, as it was intended to do, 
spattering something very like white blanc- 
mange over the stallholder’s waistcoat. 

In a trice the example had been copied 
by the crowd, who helped themselves from 
the stock and pelted the greengrocer with 
oranges, tomatoes, cauliflowers and carrots, 
so that he was compelled to take refuge be- 


grocer, 
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neath his stall, and from thence to crawl off 
derisive 





followed by 
laughter from both mob and audience. Actu 
ally the audience laughed the louder. 

An honest tradesman had apparently no 
Fach 


the stage, yells of 


place in that particular stage market. 
stallholder was accused in turn of picking 
the public’s pockets, and rough-and-tumble 
scenes of hilarious violence followed almost 
every indictment. 


“All one charge here pick where you 
like—all one charge! ” shouted the tenant 
of the toy stall. 

“Yes, all one charge—overcharge ! ” was 


the repartee of 
vendor, 


And the toy- 
indiscreetly showing fight, found 
himself pitched into the middle of a bunch 
of gaily-coloured balloons, most of which 
burst eftect. 

“No meat to-day—sold out,” 
butcher. 


a customer. 


with comical 
growled the 


dinners, Mr. 
the crowd asked in dismay. 


“ But what about our Sunday 
Thickett ? ” 

“ You'd better have a meatless day,” was 
Mr. Thickett’s surly reply. 


“Time we had a cheatless day, you old 
rascal! ” 

Resenting this libel, the butcher swung 
his dummy cleaver, and was immediately 
hoisted from behind into a large tub, on 


which was conspicuously painted the word 

‘ BRINE.” 
‘You've ‘ 

cried the exultant ringleader. 
Wild 


place at the stalls occupied by a fishmonger, 


salted’ us—now we'll salt you,” 


scenes of a similar character took 


and a musical 


tively 


crockery selle r, 


a grocer, a 
instrument dealer 

First 
their own particular wares, 


resper 
and then 
hurled at 
crowd of 
got 
stalls them 
mashed to 


charges of dishonesty, 
were 
them, and each moment the 
to thei 


cus 


tomers, warming sport, more 
and more out of hand, until the 
selves were in danger of being 
matchwood. 

Then in stalked a policeman, grotesquely 
foot slack of 


obviously a caricature of 


big of and uniform, but so 


the 
—- 


constab 


somewhat 
did 
that a 
great yell of delight rose from the audience. 


officious and unpopular who 


duty in the Liddendale market piace 


“Te’s P.-c. 3ullmead to the life,” cried 
omebody from the rear. “ Bravo! ” 
Now, “ Police-constable Oxfield ” was on 


the programme, and this perversion of the 
hated ofticer’s 
be « xplained away, ©' 


had 


Name was too tran parent to 


en if the tage charac 


ter been less like him 








stable’s 


protruding ears and_ elaborately 
had 
copied, and characteristic 
“Clear off theer 
lads,” followed by a deep and savage grunt. 


Waxed moustache been 


faithfully 
remark of 
stall boards, vou 


his 
them 


clinched the resemblance beyond all arm 
ment. 3ullmead, the market 
place bogey, and none othe r. 


the 


This was P.-c. 
By now the 
hall 


stage. 


uproar in body of th 
that on th 


Liddendalk a 


Was even greater than 


The new headmaster of 
School, who had 
anyone at the harmless horseplay, begar 


’ pan 


laughed as hearti 





feel alarmed. This was his first term 


being a_ short-sighted man, shy of 
soc iety, he sat alone at the end of 
row, knowing very few indeed of 
people near him. 

But, though he could not see very wel 
he was quick of hearing, and he | 
that a the 


becoming angry and resentful. 





section of audience was rapi 





sional men and their families stil 
aloud; the tradespeople, betraying 
selves as such by their remarks, applauded 


no longer. 
behind 
the 


‘I must get the scenes and tone 


things down,” headmaster ment: 


( idk d. 


3ut before he could rise a red-f 1, 
spiring man in the second row began a |] 
voiced speech. * 


“ This ‘ere play is an insult to 
market tradespeople,’ he bawled 
greengrocer myself—an honest green 
an’ [ 


Liddendale 


won't sit ’ere no 
stallholders ’eld up to 





as thieves an’ fools.” 

“ Tlear, hear! ” cried a few | 
hind him. 

The headmaster nervously jumped up, 
and with a motion of his hand I 
crowd of actors on the stage 

I feel sure you ar ta I 
said. The play is mere 
not intended to reflect on any individ 
present.” 

‘Oh, isn’t it?” growled the green 

Then can you tell me, M | 
why it is that the nar gre 
grocer’s stall is Newflame? dA/yn ’s Ola- 
burn. Oldburn—Newflame. On ul 
first-form boys could see what mean 
by that.” 

r f thi 


There 
contention, 


were 


loud cries in sup] 


“lm a market-place butcher, 
’s Bush,” bellowed anothe utrage 








itely 
ully 
; of 
you 
unt, 
Tgu- 
‘ket- 


the 
the 
dale 
as 
nN to 
and, 
all 
Tont 
the 


vell, 
lised 
idly 
ofes- 
shed 
1em- 
ided 


tone 


4 
ae- 


per- 


oud 


up, 
1 the 


’ he 
jest, 


dual 


ocel 
ister, 
reen 
Old- 
youl 
jeant 


this 


agec 





tradesman. 
«What’s the name 
over yonder stall? 
‘ Thickett, Family 
Butcher. Well, 
what’s a thicket but 
abush? After that, 
who dares to say 
I’m not the butcher 
that’s been insulted 
to-night ? ” 

The headmaster 
tried to speak, but 
ere he could utter 
a syllable a bright- 
eyed old lady, with 
a voice as clear as 
a bell, arrested the 
attention of the 
audience. 

“If the cap fits 
let the stallholders 
wear it,’ she snap- 
ped. “I, for one, 
have been cheated 
three times in the 
market-place this 
very day, and I 
consider that the 
corporation are 
very much to blame 
for letting stalls to 
certain shady 
tradesmen, who get the others a bad name.” 

“Upon my soul, I beg to protest——” the 
mayor began, but could get no farther. 

“There’s a deal of truth in that,” a quiet- 
looking man put in. “I’m riskin’ no libel 
action when I say that the corporation lets 
some o’ the stalls to grab-alls and give- 
nothings, while honest traders, who can’t 
pay fancy rents, has to keep out of the 
market-place altogether.” 

“True,” said another. “If the little play 
the boys have written does nothing else, it 
will call attention to what has long been a 
grave public scandal. I propose that a vote 
of thanks be accorded to them for their 
clever little satire.” 

“I second that,” said the bright-eyed little 
lady. “All in favour, please show their 
hands.” Quite a number of hands went up. 
“Against? Not half a dozen. Then the 
resolution is carried!’ 


Carried “ with acclamation,” too, much to 
the chagrin of the caricatured stallholders 
and the embarrassed mayor and councillors. 
The performers, who had_ been looking 


you,’ cried the exultant ringleader ”’ 
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*** You've “ salted ’’ us—now we'll salt Drawn by 


4. M. Brock 


scared, brightened up at this, almost fancy- 
ing themselves public benefactors. But the 
headmaster had other ideas concerning 
them. He looked his coldest and sternest 
as he said: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I must ask your 
permission to bring the entertainment imme- 
diately to a close. Whatever views may be 
held in the town concerning market-place 
matters, it is no part of my boys’ duty to 
make mockery of the situation. I desire to 
apologise, here and now, to any stallholder 
who may consider himself aggrieved, and to 
say that, had I known beforehand that the 
plot of the little play contained anything 
personal, I should have forbidden its per- 
formance. Heffer, ring down the curtain at 
once.” 

There was no alternative to instant obedi- 
ence. The merry little show, which had 
kept the bulk of the audience rocking with 
laughter, was brought to an untimely end, 
the only consolation to its authors and pro- 
ducers being a round of sympathetic cheer- 
ing from the front. 
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“What a sell!” groaned Cedric Heffer. 
“The Head's blazing wild. There'll be a 
swishing for me and you, Rupert, and at 
least a thousand lines apiece for everybody 





else! ” 

The Head’s selection of a suitable punish- 
ment took a subtler form than this, however. 
Out of the goodness of his heart he had 
caused a supper to be prepared, and it was 
tacitly understood that the performers in 
the play were to partake of it. For 
siderable time they stood about in groups, 
listening to the clinking of crockery and 
Then, 
as no invitation to step into the supper-room 
came, Rupert Hetfer crept cautiously to the 
door and peeped through the keyhole. 

He was winking away 


a con 


sniffing an exquisite aroma of coffee. 


genuine tears of 
mortification and disappointment when he 


returned to the anxiously-waiting pet 
formers. 
“ Boys, it’s too awful!” he said. “ What 


d’ye think has happened? They’re sitting 
in the places we were to have occupied—the 
greengrocer and the butcher and the dairy- 
man and the toy the 
greasy boiling of them, eating or sand- 


dealer—oh, 





whole 


























wiches, our cakes, and drinking cup after 
cup of our coffee! ” 

There were subdued cries’ of ave 
vexation, not unmixed with in ity, 

“it's true, chaps, every word Quite a 
dozen of them have planted their feet be. 
neath the table, looking as tl oh they 
taken root for the night. You should jy 
hear the Head buttering them up! They 
all look as happy as sandboys. Ou P 
glorious supper! I’m ravenous, too! Wj 
some kind friend oblige me by kicking 

hard? 

They survived going to be q 
though, and the Head spoke nothing of { ‘ 
ther punishment next da I 
several times observed 
desk and go red in the fa 
laughter, as though h« 
joke all to himself. 

It was significant, 
the market-place i 
thenceforward. People went 
whole, with a better money 
baskets, and they all, with or 
the gratifying improvement ft 
formance of the merry little I 

’ 


‘* The heavy skirted evening droops with !trost.’’ 
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The Eclipse 
of the Sabbat 





The Problem of Sunday 
By the 
Rev. Thomas Phillips, B.A. 


Can we do without the observance of the Sabbath? Mr. Phillips frankly 
faces what is undoubtedly a very serious tendency of our modern life 


UNDAY is both wounded and gassed, 
and this is one of the gravest casual- 
ties of the war. 

Sunday in a fighting army, and for four or 
five years the manhood of our country has 


There is no place ior 


beer living as if there were no fourth Com- 
mandment. Inde d, some of our soldiers 
say, With perhaps more frankness than 
thought, “If at the call of necessity we can 
break the sixth why not also the seventh, 


or the eighth, or the fourth?” The war has 
not only shaken the thrones of men, but the 


Commandments of God. 


The Old Arguments have 
Lost their Appeal 
Sunday calls for the V.A.D. help and 
skill of all men and women who believe in 
their God and their country. But the old 








arguments have lost their appeal, although 
as unimpaired in authority as ever. Sunday 
is the Lord’s Day, and anyone who has 
known the Lord as Saviour and friend, who 
has tasted the unspeakable relief and joy ot 
salvation, will gladly set apart the seventh 


day for His worship 1 service. There is 
no difficulty in getti the Lord’s man to 
keep the Lord’s Day Like everything else 
longing to Jesus it is as precious and as 
ly to him as the bread and wine at sacra- 


ment. But as the majority of our people 
are not Christian the argument loses its 
lge and pertinence. We have already 
seen how the Commandments of the Old 
Testament have been shaken, and we are 
hat will 
first of all re-establish Sunday and indirectly 


driven to search for an appeal t 


impart authority to the Commandments and 
ve back to the Divine Redeemer the royal 


ights due to llim 


An Elementary Need 





We must show the man on the street that 
the Sunday is his day We must fall back 
n the fundamental principle which out 
Lord enunciated. “ The Sabbath was made 


for man.” Like food and drink, like air 
and exercise, it is one of the elementary 
needs of human nature. Man has not been 
able to do without it more than he has been 
able to do without sleep and nutrition. The 
need for it goes back beyond Moses and 
Sinai—to creation itself, and the command- 
ment was only given to graciously provide 
for a necessity which was a part of the 
original capital of man’s nature. So some- 
thing like it is found among all the nations, 
whether Christian or not. The Jew has his 
Saturday, the Persian his Tuesday, the Turk 
his Friday, the ancient Assyrians had their 
one day in seven, and the Hindus their 
four moon days ina month. The need for 
it is all but universally expressed. It is 
humanity’s day, because humanity needs it. 
The Lord’s Day, it is true, but all the Lord 
has He freely gives to man, therefore man’s 
day because His day. 


We Must Rest 


Made as we are we crave for rest. It is 





clear we are here to toil and strive; it is 
equally clear we are here to rest and re- 
cuperate. The day comes and man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his labour until 
the evening; but the night follows, curtain- 
ing his eyes with the veils of darkness and 
giving him rest and sleep. So after six days 
of toil comes the seventh day of tranquillity 
and respite, and the Sabbath of rest is as 
essential as the night of sleep. This is the 
constitution of things and no one can play 
fast and loose with it. Our school children 
lose their alertness and resiliency by Friday, 
but come to school requickened on Monday 
morning. 

Medical men have proved by means 
of charts that the heart loses day by 
day more of its power than a night's sleep 
can restore It is at its weakest on Satur- 
day night, but Sunday gives it back its 
strength and tone, and every Monday morn 


ing a man. starts with a sound heart. 
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Tailors 





and 


shoemakers can see better on 


the 


Monday than on any other day of week. 
Even the bee, 


honey with a “lah,” 


search of 
tired with 
its pitch lowered So our weekly 
toil takes us down the gamut and need 
Sunday to bring us 


which starts out in 
returns home 
to a “soh.” 
we 


cert pitch. 


Seven-Day Week a Failure 





Men have tried to abolish Sunday. At the 
time of the French Revolution France sub- 
stituted one day in ten for one in seven, but 


it was a futile thing to move amendments to 
God, and she 
Kngland did th 
of the war \ 
the 
authorities 


was forced to restore Sunday. 
seven-day week Was tried In 
factories, but it failed, 
ned out a 
It Wa 


munition 


found they tu ereater 


output in a six-day week. Proudhon, 


an atheist 


and a socialist, who argued most 


conclusively in f ot a seventh day of 
and 


scientific 


tVoul 


rest, that from an economic and a 


standpoint. If more than one day 
taken it stints the hou 
of the world; if less t 


with the ethciency of the 


in seven is isekeeping 


it interteres 


The observance of Su Litche 
the nature of thing 

So to tamper with S lay K¢ 
man of tood or sleep. It is a 


God’s commandments, because it is a sin 
against every nerve of the body and every 
pulsation of the heart. Ultimately it turns 


out that the injunctions of Christianity are at 
one with the laws of nature ‘They are true 
to the make-up of the w 1, and the man 
who interferes with the holy law of rest i 
unwittingly the foe of his nation and {i 
race, oe 3 not a quest n of the seventh 
day or the first, it is not a question of 
arbit I or a convent na 1, but 9 
crossing the purpose ) iture and sappiny 
the life of the world of sin 1 
leath It is eithe ! tor pr " 


A Defence of ‘*‘ Sunday Clothes” 





Then our nature craves for chanve. I 
have sometimes condemned Sunday clothe 
But I have Jon avo recanted They are 
really mea or grace Iti ood fora man 
to dre lifferent e da 1 even It 
breaks the weary monot ot ( ifts him 








































killed on one of the roads out of London 
than on all the others combined, and that 
on the flattest. It is monotony t k 
and change is one of the nec 

nature. “Because they have 1 9 
therefore they fear not God.” All throug 
the week a man is little more than a a 
or a drudge—a cog in a whirling m: hine, 
a number in a commercial art e« 
Sunday he escapes from the brick-kilns 
the factories, breathes again, pulls himself ’ 
to hi full tretch and it i | 
am a tree man L belo to nob t 


God and myse 


A Freedom-Making Force ’ 





In 
ment ot 


this 1s 


conhrn 
the 


lation of 
\meri 


that 


an siave 


it Was Sunday maa 


their capti 


discontented 
the 


Wit 


day of worship that reminds 


they were men and_ recalled tl 
manhood and treedom. Th test ¢ 
cational force of history have 

cisely the ( that have operat 


and saved man trom. being 


lungs and made 

making him 

e forces there é 

than the Sa t It 
only saved our health: it 
our manhood it 4 not 
nature but a nec t ot i 1 

So Sunday must be mad 

po ible | I eve the < 4 
The more t t t ( t 
helpful its benefit Ma et M ) 
oa t Ma ( ( | ( I 
Sabbata ! but 
Sunday ) Out 
the) ind it 1 
to pla F fs : ‘ 
cn) nl« t at t ‘ he | 
Che a t r ri 
demands that we should fe fi 
of the 1 1 ( ind t 
that are not found in the ‘ 
grazing pastures, o1 t] tes 
mn 





for the Best 


ent finished 
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well for itself. There is a middle self—we 
might almost call self 
ind there are banquets laid for it on every 
hand. But selt 
, poor anemic, underfed thing—and we all 
Sunday oucht 


it a decent, social 


there is a higher 


keep it on starvation rations. 
to be the feeding time of the soul 
are like climbing plants. 


} 
something erect and elevated 


For our 


Give them 


lives 
to cling to 


thrive 





and they will climb and grow and 
1 blossom. Otherwise they will crawl 
along the ground and wither and rot. Show 


him God, and he 
will stretch his tendrils upward but with- 
draw the divine challenge and support, and 


man Jesus Christ, give 


his tendrils will crawl along the dung-heaps 
] the 
We 
time to 


and twine themselves around 


and 


f sin 
‘ I 


boulders slags of materialism 


our best unless we give 


. t he 
cannot De 


it. and what time do we get in our busy 
modern days apart from Sunday? Give 
time to spiritual culture. That is really 
the true message of the fourth Command- 


ment. 
The first Commandment is Worship God; 
he second, Worship Him spiritually; the 





third, Worship Him reverently ; and then, be- 
fore our duties to our fellow-men are en- 
ined, Remember the Sabbath Day—that is, 


take time to worship Him—for without this 


holy space fenced off the first three Command 





ments will lack meaning and the last six 
will lack inspiration. 
The Best Room in the House 

One writer has compared it with the 
best room in the house. I have been 
surprised and delighted by the lovely 
little rooms one finds in some of the 
meanest streets of Central London There 
are only two or three rooms, but one of them 





The best f 
All the ornaments are there. 


must be a parlour. 


there, 


urniture 1s 
All the 
the funeral cards are 
fee] 


out 


family pictures and all 
on its walls. It is a shrine 
for it 
stretching of the family for something 
beautiful and refined . 
woof of ordinary life. 
to the i ought to 
be to the week. No piace here for lumbei 
and odd jobs: let it be kept the 
soul. It is profanity to introduce the littet 
and the clatter of the world, or to 


where I 
like worshipping, expresses the 
more 
than the warp = and 


What the par] 


Sunday 


our 
home is what 


acred to 


pit h 


fork the refuse of sin into the parlour of 





God. 


and so long as he 1s a 


Man 


bread 


soul he 


shall not live by alone, 


need 
supra-bread 


will 
and seek h 


nutrition. 


space lime to 


To Keep Out the Flood 





So to any reader who chafes at Sunday as 


an arbitrary restriction and tends to regard 
it as any other day I would say, first of all, 


grasp the full meaning of this divine pro- 
vision for the necessities of man. For to 
tamper with a day of rest and worship is 
not to loosen a tile on the roof or chip a 


flake off a brick in the wall: it is to under- 
mine the foundations. It is more than fling- 
ing mud into the river: it is to poison the 
Stream at its occasion a 
to Edward Everett 


nitarian 


springs. On one 
number of cyclists went 
Hale, a broad minded l 
and asked him to approve of a 
cycling club. He 


minister, 
Sunday 
‘Gentlemen, 


said : you 


know I am not squeamish, but in going for 


cycling rides on Sunday you are 


saying, as 
plainly as any body of men can say, that you 
do not want the next generation to have any 


Sunday at all.” 


The Thin Edge 





Even supposing Sunday games and 
Sunday gardening are harmless, the men 
who indulge in these pastimes are setting 


ulti- 
mately end in the abolition of a seventh 
day of rest altogether. Unbekn 


an example which, if followed, will 


wn to them- 


selves they are acting as if they signed a 
petition to Parliament to do away with the 


Sabbath. In many instances Sunday sport is 
i from a 
love of freedom and joy. The worst thing 
about it is its fatal These 
men do not realise that they are selling the 


pass to the enemy and destrovin 


not due to evil intention. It arises 


short-sightedness. 


g one of the 
For the 
acterisation of 
vke. Holland ts 


and dykes have 


strongest bulwarks of national life. 
Sunday, in the beautiful chat 
the Dutch peopl 
a flat country, 


is God’ 


to be erected 


to ke ep out the sea, and no treason can be 
deeper than to perforate the sea walls. To 
day so many of our lives are in danger of 


being swamped by the waves of materialism, 


and Sunday is God’s dyke to keep the world 
in its place. Let us 
for the sake of the child 


water gurgle 


not play with the dyke 


1 


h joy of seeing the 
ultimately its 
our land. 


through, for 





rush will destroy 






































by 


Vachell 


CHAPTER VIB cerned 
their ties and socks. 
gallant 
I Miss 


had come to 
PON the Sunday following, the last judiced 


Cicely’s Engagement 


Sunday in June, Miss Tiddle agined 
mounted her bic ycle and rode over Arthur’s 
to the Manor. Rain had fallen after a her. 
month’s heat and drought, and a delicious Cicely 
fragrance was exhaled by fields full of new- incapable of 
mown hay. As Tiddy sped along, she told — Believing 
herself that she had been a fool. Being template hi 
really clever, this reilection failed to annoy not 
her. : Everybody made ghastly blunders On the 
when they interfered with the lives and Cicely’s friendship 
characters of others a 
“A marriage has been arranyed, and will attachment 
take place in the autumn, between Cicely Grimshaw’ 
Selina, only surviving child of the late with 
Henry Chandos, M.F.H., of Upworthy across 
Manor, Melshire, and Arthur George, second then disay 


Lord Wilverley, of Wilverley Court in the a Chando 


same county.” 
lrranged ere 
The word rankled in Tiddy's mind. But had 


, 


that mind she revarded as fully open, like It was 

her round eyes which “took in,’ with observ 

genuine hospitality, everybody within het hi 

ken Possibly thi marriage had not been sc1iou 
arranged During Cicely’s absence from intuition, Mi 
Wilverley Court, Tiddy had talked much perience which 
with the noble owne1 And noble he was! conclusion 
The two had become friends. Tiddy, as we the conventional cla 
know, liked men; she had flirted with Mid belong 

land “nuts.” And these had not impressed pride which 
her favourably, being, so she decided, con entertaining 
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She beheved that he, 
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positive 
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dismissed impatiently as mid-Victorian and She protested, but. he went to work 
‘diotic. If, she reflected, Grimshaw had = promptly, removing his coat and throwing 
y cared, he would have written to Cicely. his cap upon it. At this, any doubt as to 
; She could not conceive, because for her they his identity vanished. Cicely had _ laid 





between a G.P. and a daughter of the House ministration. According to Cicely, his 
of Chandos. When a man touched her knightly quality was conspicuous. Cicely, so 
fancy, however lightly, she “nestled up,’ Tiddy remembered, had used the word 
as she put it, not flirtatiously, but with the “halo,” which had provoked a gibe from Miss 


did not exist, the differences, hydra-headed, emphasis upon Grimshaw’s eagerness in 











: deliberate intention of analysing the effects Tiddle. At this moment she actually beheld 
, of intimacy. the halo. A vainer girl might have flattered 
\ Yes; she had been a fool. Mrs. Roden herself into the belief that bright eyes and 
r exercised Clearer vision. Intuition, nothing curls were quickening these activities. But 
else, had constrained Miss Tiddle to make Grimshaw had not looked keenly at her, but 
: a mountain of romance out of a molehill. at the bicycle. She knew that he world 
{ The odds were that this marriage had not _ have helped the plainest maid in the village 
f been “arranged ” in the odious sense. with equal alacrity. 
Accordingly, Tiddy braced herself for the “He's a rare good sort,” she decided, “but 
coming encounter, derisively prepared to do he looks horribly ill, and why is he here 
; and say the expected thing. Cicely’s artless instead of in France? ” 
j prattle about frocks and bridesmaids might To ask herself questions when another 
Ir ot ; be hard to endure, but she would listen could answer them was not Miss Tiddle’s 
patiently and reply with enthusiasm—play failing. The situation began to interest her, 
| Tor the game, in fine. Then she would try to She said casually: 
| cet a billet in France “IT thought you were in France, Mr, 
Just before reaching Upworthy, her back Grimshaw.” 
tyre punctured. Tiddy jumped off, got her Grimshaw looked up. She had no reason 
Was. repairing kit, and turned the bicycle upside to complain of Jack of penetration in his 
hted down. She prided herself upon taking with glance. And his next words confirmed her 
oved equanimity what an American lady has first impression that he was quite out of the 
t | led “the collateral slaps of Providence.” ordinary. Wilverley, for instance, would 
To her dismay, however, she was unable to have looked puzzled, taking for granted he 
( remove the tyre. It stuck obstinately. had met this sparkling stranger before and 
, Tiddy became uncomfortably hot. And she forgotten her. Grimshaw said sharply 
sy wished to remain cool, conscious that Lady “You know me, but I have never met you; 
t Selina’s blue eyes would turn protesting] never.” 
" m any evidences of . . . perspiration. She laughed, a delightful tinkle of sound 
oa Why did open pores offend old-fashioned which brought a smile to his lips. 
d ot entlewomen? Tiddy was turning this over “Are vou sure of that?” 
mat her active mind, when she saw, with * Absolutely 
ated relief, an approaching cyclist, identified “Well, you happen to be right. We have 
and first as a man and immediately after as a never met. All the same, I know you.” 
er gentleman. Tiddy sent out the SOS ‘How? 
Wi S onal: the cyclist jamme d on h brake and Mischievou ly. she contit uc d ° 
had capt to the ground “There are such things as photographs.” 
He “ You are in trouble,” he said courteously. “There are. It happens that I have not 
i It was Grimshaw heen photographed for about ten years. I 
ul Tiddy was quite sure of it. A mere male _ hate photographs.” 
wit cannot hazard a conjecture as to the reasons * Then you have no idea who I am? 
con which bring instant conviction to the female “None.” 
Ss ol intelligence, Perhap she recognised the Tiddy reflected that Cicely, evidently, had 
os darh, disconcerting eye burning out of a pot taken undue pains to describe her best 
ignt thin, pale face; perhaps she saw a doctor's friend to another friend. However .. .! 
rvice bag strapped behind the bicycle. “Tam Arabella Tiddle 
fie . Tyre stuck,” said Tiddv. “Can vou tell Grimshaw remained perfectly calm. 
“er me if there Is anybody in Upworthy who “My name is—a-—-unfamiliatr 
ere could get it off?” “Not—unfamiliar. I have seen your 


‘T can,” he answered. surname on—on— 
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“Hoardings. And in advertisements. 
Tiddle’s Family Pellets. I am Sir 
Nathaniel Tiddle’s daughter.” 

Grimshaw bowed, saying politely: 

“T am delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. This is much better than a 
introduction,” 

Was he pulling her leg? 

“Miss Chandos never mentioned my name 





formal 


to you?” 

“No.” 

Tiddy experienced a tiny, triumphant 
thrill. She had brought out Cicely’s name 
plumply, and designedly so, the artful 
baggage! And Grimshaw had _ winced— 
winced ! True, he recovered himself 


swiftly, but a glimpse had been vouchsafed 
her, all that she wanted at the moment. 

“T am her school-friend. We worked to 
gether at Wilverley Court as V.A.D.s. I 
am on my way to the Manor now.” 

“Not yet.” 

She was delighted. Wilverley, much a3 
she liked and esteemed that honest fellow, 


was incapable of subtleties of speech. The 
“not yet” was immensely revealing. He 
could pull legs, she decided. That was a 


greater accomplishment than setting them. 
She began to hope that the recalcitrant tyre 
would not budge too easily. Grimshaw was 
hard at work on it. 

The tyre yielded suddenly. To test him, 
and to test, also, her own powers of attrac 
tion, she said quickly : 

“Thanks ever so much. 
inner tube.” 

“The tyre will not go on again too easily 
Where is your repairing stuff? ” 

He spoke peremptorily. And his attention 
appeared to be focused on the inner tube, 
searched for the Tiddy 
stood by with the small box, opening it and 
taking out patches and sandpaper. 

“What Samaritan ! ” 
mured. 

His 
how deftly they moved; how swiftly. 


I can repair the 


as he puncture. 


a good she mur- 
fingers challenged her admiration; 
What 
exquisite instruments ! Involuntarily, she 
exclaimed : 

“T’m sure you operate wonderfully.” 

Perhaps he hated, compliments as much 
as photographs. He said with professional 
curtness : 

‘Ah! you have worked in th 
Wilverlev? ” 

‘No. 


weeks— dressings, 


theatre at 


Miss 
But 


and all that 
Chandos told me you were in France. 


But I acted as ‘special’ for three 





















































I knew, of course, that just before the war 
you were Dr. Pawley’s partner.” | 

Giving the rubber solution time to dry. } 
explained curtly, with an air as if his cop. 
cerns couldn’t possibly interest others, th; 
he had been invalided home and was t 
up his old work. 

“Do you like country practice? 

He replied evasively: “I like work, Miss 
Tiddle, and there is plenty of it here,” 

“Too much,” observed Tiddy tranquilly 

“Yes; too much. A month of drought has 
played the deuce. Now comes the tug,” 

“You are speaking of Upworthy? ” . 

“T am speaking of the outside tyre.” 

Tiddy had the 





q)-3 
aking 


impression that sh 
courteously snubbed. Grimshaw wrestled | 
with the tyre, and prevailed. Then } 
righted the bicycle with a vigorous swir 
and held it by the bars. 
“Up, and away! ” 
“Thanks, Mr. 
again.” 
“Not at all. Good-bye. 
“Certainly not. 





Grimshaw, and_ thanks 


Au revoir.” 


II 
Tippy had ten minutes for reflection be 
fore she reached the Manor, and she 
the most of it. All that was femi 





Miss Tiddle became ebullient. 
effervesced with excitement, and the 
sciousness that the game was not over, hardl 
begun, in point of fact. 
Juliet cared. Destiny had been beastly to 
them. Sir Nathaniel’s daughter snapped 
her fingers at destiny, } 


Romeo cared a! 


and then exter 
them, placing her thumb to her tip-tilted 
nose. 

“She cares: she must care: and so does 
he.” 

Again we are unable to divine how Tidd\ 
arrived at this unshakable 


conviction, 


‘I must Putt in,” she thought. “ Pushing 
is no good,” 
Stimson ushered her into Lady Selina’s 


sitting-room 
Mother and 
dially. It was simply impossible not to 
like Tiddy, although you might criticise her 
She possessed that 
raising the temperature of any room sh 
All Lady Selina’s rooms were co 
even in the dog-days, not yet arrived 


daughter received her co! 


incomparable gift ol 


entered, 
\ superb engagement ring flashed upon 
Tiddy’s eyes. 
She congratulated effusion, 


with 


Cicely 
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upon the sound principle of telling a good 
lie if you are forced to do so. Lady Selina 


purred. 
“Everybody is so kind. 
...! And telegrams . Ps. 
“You like my ring, don’t you, Tiddy? 
Arthur sent it down from London yesterday. 
He wanted me to nip up with him, but I 


couldn't leave Mother, could I?” 


Such letters 
Se 


“You could,” thought Tiddy, “if you 
were engaged to the One and Only.” Aloud, 


she agreed graciously, “Of course not.” 

“Any news, Tiddy? How are the 
VA.Dist” 

“Clean bill of health. 
Agatha Farleigh? ” 

“No,” 

“John Exton has been badly wounded— 
left arm amputated at the elbow.” 

“Oh, Tiddy—--! I’m ever so sorry.” 

Lady Selina said calmly : 

“So am I. My memories of John Exton 
are not of the happiest, but I wish him well 
—I wish him well.” 

“Agatha says that a truly united couple 
can worry along with three arms between 
them. John will get his discharge and come 
home to his father. Agatha means to marry 
him at once.” 

Cicely observed pensively : 

“How odd of Arthur not to have told me, 
though.” 

“My dear child . . .!” Lady Selina 
raised a voice as soft as her hands. “You 
can’t complain if dear Arthur’s mind is full 
of one young woman.” 

“We only heard the news yesterday,” said 
Tiddy. 

In a majestic tone, Lady Selina held forth 
upon the war. Would Roumania come in 
after this disaster at Lemberg? The farther 
the Huns advanced into Russia, the longer 
and the more would’ be their 
retreat. She had refreshed her memory and 
fortified her faith in the ultimate triumph 
of Right over Might by 
history of the 1812 


You heard about 


disastrous 


re-reading the 
campaign. Tiddy 
guessed that Cicely’s engagement had turned 
a pessimist into an optimist. Of late, 
throughout rural England, particularly 
amongst the landed gentry, faith in victory 
had diminished. A stale-mate was pre- 
dicted by red-faced squires who derived all 
their information from Zhe Times, at that 
moment engrossed with advertising our 
lamentable lack of high explosives. 

“In our biggest factory,” said Tiddy, “we 
are making munitions instead of pills.” 
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Lady Selina was delighted to hear it. 
Presently, she said gaily : 

“You two girls trot off! You want to 
chatter together, I am sure. I remember, 
as if it were yesterday, talking over my en- 
gagement with our old parson’s daughter. 
She was engaged to her father’s curate. 
That made the séance unduly long, because 
I had to listen to her after she had listened 
to me.” 

Cicely led the way to Brian's old rooms. 

Alone with her friend, Cicely became 
voluble. Was she talking to disguise 
thought? The pupils of her eyes were 
dilated. Reluctantly she confessed that she 
had not slept very well since her engage- 
ment, now four days old! But Arthur was a 
dear . . .! The most thoughtful and 
considerate of lovers . . .! And generous 
He was bringing from London a 
pearl necklace. Of course Tiddy would be 
chief bridesmaid, possibly the only one 
grown-up. Children were adorable on such 
She had some tiny cousins. To 
walk to the altar followed by a troop of 
darlings ae 

Tiddy said flippantly: 

“Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore. I daresay children mean everything 
to you. Mrs. Roden me the old 
nurseries at Wilverley. She expects a lot 
in that way, you know.” 

Something in her tone challenged Cicely’s 
attention. 

“How oddly you said that! Perhaps you 
aren’t really pleased? You have never 
been quite fair to Arthur. Once you called 
him fat. It’s muscle.’’ 

“That appeals, too—muscle ! ” 

“Heavens! If I didn’t know you so well, 
I should think you were sneering.” 

Tiddy exclaimed rudely : 

“Come off it.’ 

“Tiddy! Are mad?” 

Miss Tiddle, in her way, was a student of 
strategy. kor many months she had read 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Land and 
Water. She had faith in a vigorous offen- 
sive, shock tactics, beginning with a 
surprise. 

She said sharply: 

“T have met Mr. Grimshaw. 
with him,” 

*Oh-h-h! ” 

Tiddy'’s statement might mean anything or 





occasions. 


showed 


you 


articles in 


I’ve talked 


nothing. Tiddy, so Cicely swiftly reflected, 
was capable of anything, even if she 
achieved nothing. What had she said to 
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Grimshaw? What had Grimshaw said to 
her? 

Tiddy went on, re'entlessly 

“I’ve a lot to say to you, and I don't 


want to be flooded out before I’ve done 


talking. Keep your powder dry! If there's 
to be crying, I’ll do it. I could burst into 
heart-breaking sobs at this minute. A nice 


” 


mess you’ve made of it. 
“T—I don’t know what you mean.” 
Tiddy became inclodramatic, not inten- 

tionally. 

Violence 


She detested posing and pretence. 
served to disguise her feelings. 
Cicely’s miserable face, her utter collapse 
at the first shot, moved Tiddy profoundly. 
She had half hoped, half feared, that Cicely 
would return shot for justify her 
engagement, swear stoutly that she loved her 


shot, 


lord. Instead, she sat crumpled up in her 
chair. 

“Swear to me,” said Tiddy vehemently, 
“that you don’t know what I mean, that 


this Mr. Grimshaw is nothing to you, that 
you love Arthur. Wilverley whole-heartedly, 
and I will go 
your pardon.” 
Chandos silence... 
"F thought so.” 


down on my knees and beg 


Ill 
TIDDY walked to the window and looked 
out upon the stable-yard. As she did so, 
the big stable clock struck four solemn 
notes. In one hour tea would be served 


on the lawn. 

After the heavy rain of the morning, a 
breeze blew chill upon Tiddy’s cheek. But 
ic failed het 


to coo! 


mind, now burning 
with democratic indignation against con 
ventions and traditions which had brought 
her beloved friend to this sorry pass. Was 


it an impasse? 
a cul-de-sac? 
would she 


Had she driven Cicely into 
When she did speak, what 

And what she say 
was, of course, insignificant compared to 
what she ought to do. 

Cut loose! 

Could she ? 

That 
something catacly 


say? might 


would demand an immense effort, 
mal. Tiddy had not been 


deceived by Lady Selina’s surface paietv, 


although much impressed by it as 
positive of what 

She knew 
must 
Lady Selina 


Because of that, 


proot 
might 

that 
hatte ring 


gpood-breeding 


achieve perfectly well 


have been a 


had 


becau { he 


Brian’s death 


blow heart 


loved ( icely, 


plenty of 
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she had assumed a mask. Ney rtheless, i 
was equally obvious that this engagement 
evoking as it did maternal 
solicitude, had tempered the cruel bereay 
ment. 


energies and 
She heard a chastened voice, slight] 
querulous : 

‘T am fond of Arthur.” G 
Cice ly presente 1 
a less crumpled appearance. She 


Tiddy turned quickly. 


vas sitting 


up in her chair, flushed but not—thank ' 
goodness !—tearful. And she looked extr; 4 
ordinarily pretty. Tiddy melted a littl t 
But she was careful not to show it. At 

school, in moments of stress, Cicely ha 

always responded to drastic treatment 


If pinched, she could ‘ 
pinch back. Physically, she had more 
than Tiddy. She could risk personal 
figurement in a hockey scrum, 
Tiddy 


Kisses weakened her. 


wards laugh at her scars. 
disdainfully : 

“I’m fond of chocs.” 

“ Have 
“There’s a box over there, Charbonel 
Walker’s.” 

Tiddy helped herself. Silently. she offer 
the box to Cicely, who sbook her he 


some,” said Cicely defiant! 


‘IT am fond of vou,” said Tidd 9 
at a praline, “but I’m fonder of myself 
That is the test. I shan‘t marry till I 
some man who can make me f et | 
fond I am of myself.” 

Cicely considered this. Tiddy | 1S] 
sincerely. Cicely, not sufticientl r 
weigh the effect of words, answered wit 
equal sincerity : 

“Arthur and I agree that th rt of 


feeling you speak of may be av 
later.” 

“You sit there and tell me you hav 
discussed that? I suppose you told hin tl 
you had a sisterly regard for hi Ar 
then he said that he’d warm you up—later’ 


Heavens! Why did he send you 


What you want is ginger 
“Sav what you lke.” 


‘I shall. What you have 
decent. There’s a woman in your fa! 
a first cousin, whom you never t 
But IT happen to know all about | Shi 
ran away from her husband, wl 
brute, with an actor; she bolted afterwards 
from the actor because he made a fool of 
himself with his leading lad 
didn’t bolt alone 1 have infinitel 
respect for her than you What a ( 
ment! Iwo babes in the toptal A 
fatly gurgling, dreaming that the \ that 
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; in- 
mily, 
tion, 

She 


more 
rage- 
den, 
that 
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breathed o’er Eden will bless ’em, devoutly 
praying that love will awaken ’em. Take it 
from me that love is too busy to waste his 
time upon such blighters.” 

Tossing her curls, stamping her foot, the 
daughter of the twentieth century glared 
at the daughter of the eighteenth. 

Then, once more, she cooled 
the window. 

Cicely moistened her lips with a feverish 
tongue. Anger had engendered anger. She 
was tempted to say, with frigid dignity : 
“That will do. Please go.” 

One consideration restrained her. Tiddy 
was fond of her. She might have abused 
friendship, strained it to breaking-point, 
but no girl would have spoken with such 
fierce vehemence unless she had been tre- 
part from such a 


herself at 


mendously moved, To 
friend would be terrible. 
Having reached this conclusion, Cicely 


became again a dual personality. Before, 


when this curious experience befell her, 
she had been conscious of an_ uplifting. 
From altrustic heights she had surveyed 


her world. Complacency had fallen, like 
refreshing her. It was quite 
otherwise now. The new Cicely beheld with 
Tiddy’s the old Cicely. The 
Cicely challenged the old Cicely to mortal 
combat The 
“Tiddy is right—a 


dew, upon 


eyes new 


new Cicely said savagely : 
marriage of conveni- 
ence 7s indecent.”’ 

But the old Cicely 
was not to be 
quished 
Tiddy 
friend's 
querulous : 

“You are horribly 
unkind. You—you 
are spoiling 2 


van- 
easily. 
heard het 


voi 2. still 


every- 
hing, Hea ps of 
girls, nice girls, 
marry without 

without f—f—feeling 
P—p—pas sionate. 
And their Marriages 
turn out jolly well.” 


She ended de 
hantly, 
Tiddy, rathe1 


ashamed of her out 
burst, ashamed, also, 
to discover that her 


eyes were wet, said 
without turning : “**T_J don't know 
“on ties 
Those anemic oe 


what you mean 
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sort of girls are not in love with somebody 
else, as you are. That’s what makes this 
thing indecent. What you propose doing is 
an outrage on Arthur.” 

Arthur. . 

Instantly Cicely became alert. 
never spoken of Wilverley’s lord as 
“Arthur”? The name had slipped from 
her lips naturally and, with a soft inflection 
that was unmistakable. 

“'Tiddy.”’ 

“Yess” 

“Look at me, please. 
face.” 

Tiddy turned; Cicely rose. Melodrama is 
as catching as measles. Cicely approached 
her friend, speaking intensely, in what is 
called in theatre-land a stage whisper : 

“ You 





Tiddy had 


I want to see your 


seem to be 












thinking more of 
Arthur than of me. 
Are you? ” 

“And what if I 
am? It’s time some- &, 
body did think for ‘nh 
him; apparently the 
poor fellow can't 
think straight for 

himself.” 

“Will you swear 
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solemnly, as you tried to make me swear, 
that Arthur is nothing to you? You had 
the cheek to tell me that you could, if you 
tried, take him from me. It looks as if you 
had tried. And that, of course, would 
account for your extraordinary behaviour. 
Now. swear ! ” 

Silence. 

To be “hoist with one’s own petard” is 
an experience that few escape. To accept 
such hoisting without whimpering is diffi- 
cult. Hence Miss Tiddle’s silence. Cicely 
had put to her a question which as yet she 
had not put to herself. It fell, devastat 
ingly, into the well where Truth hides her- 
self from a mendacious world. 

“Tf you say nothing I shall think what 
I please.” 

Tiddy pulled herself together. 

“You are forcing me to be honest, not 
with you, but with myself. I have not tried 
to take Arthur from you.” 

“Could he ’—Cicely’s voice was relent- 
less—“could he, if he were free, be more 
to you than a friend? ” 

Tiddy squirmed. 

“T--[ don’t know,” she admitted. 
“Really, this is ridiculous, preposterous. If 
I apply to myself my own test, I can swear 
truthfully that I am fonder of myself than 
Arthur. There! ” 

Cicely returned to her chair, sank into it, 
and stared at the carpet. This was one of 
her tricks, an idiosyncrasy that occasion- 
ally exasperated Lady Selina. She went 
into the same sort of trance that afflicted 
Lord Saltaire when he found a hair in his 
soup. Cicely had found a hair in her soup. 

Tiddy could not guess that the two Cicelys 
were locked together at strangle-grips—a 
fight to a finish. 

She cooled herself for the third time at 
the window. 


IV 


MINUTES, hours, years glided by. 

Tiddy stood at the window wishing that 
she had remained at Harborough Castle. 
But the food was so bad there. Would Lady 
Selina provide a war tea? Emotion had 
made her hungry, ravenous. Hot scones, 
with plenty of butter and honey, were spread 





upon the tables of her mind. Suddenly 
aware that she was becoming drivelling, 
Miss Tiddle contemplated flight. She 


might creep from the room undetected by 
the entranced Cicely. Would a slammed 
door arouse the idiot? No. Self-hypno- 
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tised, she would arouse herself. Upon 
former occasions, even Miss Spong had tried 
shakings and pinchings with no Satisfactory 
result. 

What a tiresome world it was! 

Presently Cicely sighed. Tiddy exclaimea 
maliciously : . 

“The Sleeping Beauty wakes 
trance of one hundred years.” 

“Yes, I am awake,” replied Cicely tran 
quilly. 

The girls eyed each other. Tiddy had t 
admit that Cicely was awake—wide awake. 
Something sparkled in her which 
Tiddy recognised with astonishment as de. 
termination—something, too, not absolute) 
unfamiliar. Ah, she had it. Cicely wa 
looking at her with exactly the ; 
pression that informed the portrait of her 
father—a portrait acclaimed by Lady Selin; 
as a “speaking ” likeness. A banal phrase 


after 


eyes 


Same ex 








now invested with new significance. Arthur 
Wilverley, describing the late | 
Chandos to Miss Tiddle, had said: 


never saw the old boy funk an ugly fen 
if his hounds were on the other side of it 
“T shall break off this engagement,” said 
Cic ely. 
“CEs / ” 
“Nothing else is possible.” 
“Well, I 
tonderful /” 
“T must be—decent. I loathe indecenc 
I suppose I looked—peeped—at this m 
age through drawn blinds. You have pull 
them up. And I’m much obliged 
“You—you forgive me, Cis? I know that 
I rampaged like—like a factory girl.” 
“You did, thank God!” 
Solemnly they kissed. 
Tiddle, not Cicely, wiped away two trich 


| 


Cicely, as tranquilly as before, 


must say you are wonderful— 





Once more Miss 
ling tears. 
said: 

“Nothing remains but to think out, if we 
can, the easiest way of breaking this t 
Mother and—and Arthur.” 

Tiddy noticed that Cicely put her mot! 
first. 

“There will be appalling ructi 

“There won’t be ructions. I 
up against ructions. Mother 
when she feels things deeply. 
as you accuse me of doing. 
stony silence. She 


could buck 
never rage 
She glumps, 
She will look 
at me in will become 
I’ve been a wicked 


” 


more forlorn than ever. 
fool. What time is it? 
“Half-past four.” . 
“We must make pleasant. 


this tea 
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<a ne eng 


. »0 overcome for speech. 
Tiddy nodded, toc ' Hx. een 
«“To-night—she always comes to m« at nigh 


since My engagement—I shall tell her.” 
j +) é 
“What?” 
«Ah! What? It 
ee 
thing ! 
Tiddy sat down, placed her head between 
her hands, and stared in her turn at the 
which happened to 


you can suggest any- 


pattern on the carpet, 
be pale roses upon a pale grey ground. Lady 


Selina had chosen it. Cicely walked to 
the open window, astoundingly self-pos- 
sessed. 

After a minute’s concentrated thought 
Tiddy said quickly 4 
“You can’t tell her about Mr. Grim- 
shaw?’ 


“Heavens, no! Do you think I’m break- 
ing from Arthur with the deliberate inten- 
tion of—of engaging myself to somebody 
else? ” 

“Aren’t you? 
must care for you. And there you are!” 

Chandos silence. Tiddy continued : 

“T understand that it would be tactless to 
mention Mr. Grimshaw to Lady Selina, al- 
though that—-your feeling for him, I mean 


You do care for him; he 


—justifies you, forces you, to break this en- 
gagement. I should tell 
mother. However, [ am 1 and you are you. 
If I wanted a man, and he chose to behave 
like a dumb waiter loaded with and 
refreshing fruit, I—well, I heip 
myself.” 


believe I my 


rare 
should 


“T believe you would.” 

“I’m glad 1 don’t wear your shoes, be- 
cause I take a smaller size, but I try to 
stand in them. You can tell your mother 
the plain facts: you accepted a good fellow, 
not loving him. You find yourself unable 
\s a gentlewoman—ring that 
bell—you retire as gracefully as possible, 
and you invite her to help you.” 

“Yes,” assented Cicely. 

Further talk advanced them but little on 
the only way, 


to love him. 


Vv 


not spread that afternoon. 
tree, supposed to keep 
flies at a distance, sat Lady Selina in front 
of a table not pleasantly 
purring beneath pre-war delicacies. The 
Queen Anne silver shimmered delightfully 
—Iit seemed to say to Tiddy: “We 
ourselves because of our quality; we 
Aner metal, less alloy in us.” To 
Lady Selina making tea was a 


\ WAR tea 
| nder the 


Was 


walnut 


groaning but 


im pose 


are of 
behold 


privilege 
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She disdained the coarser blends. Her 
white hands hovered, as if in benediction, 
above her equipage. 





The cups and saucers 
were Early Worcester. Once a collector had 
said protestingly: “My dear lady, these 
ought to be in a cabinet.” Lady Selina had 
replied blandly: “Really?” In her draw- 
ing-room priceless bits of Chelsea were at 
the mercy of housemaids. To lock up such 
objects seemed to Lady Selina equivalent to 


putting a price upon them. It meant ad- 


vertising your own possessions, inviting 
envy as weli as admiration. The vieille 


souche took all that for granted. Age, not 
rarity, sanctified porcelain and furniture— 
age and use. There is a story of some duke 
who asked the village curate if he liked the 


ducal claret. The curate replied thought- 
lessly: “It’s very good, your Grace.” 


Whereupon the great man growled out: “I 
didn’t ask you, sir, if my claret was good; 
I asked you if you liked it.” In this same 
spirit Lady Selina surveyed all guests. She 
hoped graciously that they liked their en- 
tertainment. If they didn’t she remained 
blandly indifferent. 

The girls’: were not called upon to dis- 
semble much. Lady Selina talked; they 
listened politely. Her theme happened to 
be the treatment of her own order in current 
fiction and on the She contended 
that justice had not been done to the upper 
classes. 


stage. 


Dickers had imposed caricatures, 
Lord Frederick Verisopht and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, upon an immense public, 
who accepted them as portraits. And ever 
since men with no more real knowledge of 
the subject than Dickens had “played to 
the gallery’ in absurd endeavours: to pre- 
sent lords as silly and baronets as wicked. 


such as 


“We have our faults,’ said Lady Selina, 
with a bleak smile, “but we are not more 
foolish or wicked than others If some of us 
hide our vices we don't advertise our 
virtues. This setting of class against class 


is criminal. If it ends, as my poor brother 


predicts, in a débdcle for us within a few 


vears, some other class-—Labour, ,if you 
like—will establish a new tyranny far more 
unendurable than the old And always 
there will be distinctions. They flourish, so 


1 am told, most vigorously amongst the un- 


privileged. They grow rankly, as I know, 


in the servants’ hall.” 

“And in a Red Cross Hospital,” added 
Tiddy. “But don’t you think, Lady Selina, 
that the overlapping of the classes is a 


good thing?” 





THE QUIVER 


“No, I don’t, my dear.” 

“The House of Lords, for instance, is 
representative of all classes.” 

“And you do away with it! I for one 
have never objected to the infusion of fresh 
blood into the Upper House. Let supreme 
distinction be ennobled. That is a very dif- 
ferent thing from putting beggars on horse- 
back.” 

As she spoke Stimson was seen approach- 
ing, followed by a male visitor. 





“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Lady Selina. 
“Stimson was told that we are not at 
home.” 


“Tt’s Mr. Grimshaw,” 
Lady Selina’s brow grew smooth again. 
She might be “not at home” to a county 
magnate, but her own people were never 
turned from her door. Mr. Grimshaw, 
stepping into what Cicely had called Dr. 


said Cicely. 


Pawley’s list slippers, had become, ex 
officio, one of her people. More, since 
Cicely’s engagement she had reinstated him 


nonourably as “my boy’s friend.” 

“He is bringing us good news of 
Pawley.” 

She welcomed Grimshaw delightfully, so 
Tiddy thought. But the young man did not 
acquit himself quite adequately. He ap- 
peared to be slightly brusque and ill at 
ease. Was it possible that he kow-towed to 
the Lady of the Manor? Or, more likely 
hypothesis, was he embarrassed in the pre- 
sence of Cicely? He accepted a cup of tea 
under pressure, and seated himself beside 
his hostess. Yes, Dr. Pawley was in his 
garden, convalescent. The faithful Filen 
held him under a watchful eye. He would 
remain in his chair till Grimshaw returned. 

“T am very glad to hear such a good ac- 
count of my old friend. Will 
allow me to see him to-morrow? ” 

“Certainly. He is looking 
that.” 

“Through him,” 


Dr. 


dear you 


forward to 


Lady Selina continued 
graciously, “we have heard of you and your 
work in France. 

She went on suavely, but Grimshaw re- 
sponded in monosyllables. It occurred to 
Tiddy that this visit might be professional. 
Grimshaw was not behaving as a visitor. 
Tiddy jumped up. 

“1 must be off,” she declared. 

But in Melshire all leave-takings are pro- 
tracted. Five minutes elapsed before Miss 
Tiddle mounted her bicycle. Cicely ac- 
companied her to the front door. 

“Are you weakening?” asked Tiddy. 
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eno.” 

“Your mother was sweet to Mr Grin. 
shaw.” 

“She is sweet to all her subjects. He is 


now a subject. To-morrow he will be je. 
garded as an object. You heard what she 
said. about the overlapping of 
tinctions? A shot at me.” 

“T took it to myself, Cis.” 

“It was meant for me—or, 
the future Lady Wilverley.” 

“One last word, Cis. I repeat—you are 
wonderful. Now, if it will help at all 
up the agony on me.” 

“And lose you? I can’t risk that. Be. 
sides, my trump card with Mother will be 
that I am acting on my own, as I am. Y 
are a brick, all the same.” 

Tiddy sped down the drive. 


class dis. 


rather, for 


» pile 


As she pedalled away she remembered 
that Grimshaw had not alluded to thei 
meeting just outside Upworthy. Cicely had 
murmured coolly to him: “You have met 
Miss Tiddle?” and he had bowed. S| 


wondered whether a clever man was awar 
that he had given himself away with a 
wince ? 


VI 


Lady 


LEFT alone with Selina, Grimshaw 
gave the real reason for his visit. 

placed in an 
tion,” he said abruptly. “ You will believe, 
Lady Selina, that I should 


on Sunday afternoon without some caus¢ 


‘I am abominable Sit 


not bother y 
“Yes, yes; pray enlighten me.” 
“Do you know anything about our p! 
fessional etiquette ? ” 


“Absolutely nothing, Mr. Grimshaw.” 

He made a gesture which might me 
that ladics of manors should know n 
than they usually did about matters that 
might concern them intimately But 
spoke temperately, avoiding medical tet 


minology : 

“Put briefly, it is this: No doctor inter- 
feres with another qualified practitioner in 
the exercise of his profession.” 

“T understand.” 

“ Unhappily, 


+ 


opinions differ as to 4a 
man’s qualifications. Legally speaking, D1 
Snitterfield is a qualified practitioner.” 

Lady Selina, unable to wean her mind 
from Dr. Snitterfield and decanter stoppers, 
said blandly : 

“I barely know Dr. Snitterfield. He 1s 
not, of course, a gentleman. His practice 
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THE QUIVER 


is confined, I imagine, to—to those who are 
unable to employ you or Dr. Pawley.” 

Grimshaw brightened. Obviously Lady 
Selina did not hold Dr. Snitterfield in high 
He continued : 

“This afternoon I was visiting a patient 
—one of the Burbles.” 

“Not my dear old Nicodemus? ” 

“Not Nicodemus—a niece of his. She 
told me that her father was in great pain, 
suffering horribly. I admit frankly that I 
ought to have asked her if some other doc- 
tor was attending him. My excuse—if it be 
an excuse—is that I was much rushed, also 
[I have hardly had time to pick up the 
threads of Dr. Pawley’s practice. I 
posed that my patient’s father, living in 
the same had been attended by Dr. 
Pawley.” 

“Quite naturally.” 

“So I went up. I found the 
the most shocking condition—a 
bed-sores, and suffering from an abscess in 
the hip.” 

“Perfectly horrible! 

“With the greatest reluctance, I must still 
further lacerate 





esteem, 


Sup- 


house, 


old fellow in 
mass of 


” 


your feelings. It seems 
that two months ago the man broke his 
leg. Dr. Snitterfield refused to set it, partly 


on account of the man’s age—he is 


seventy-—and partly because of the hip dis- 


over 


ease. I can assure you positively that his 
leg could have been set two months ago. 
Ever since he has lain there, most shame- 


fully neglec ted. Probably he will die of the 


bed-sores.” 


[ am inexpressibly shocked, Mr. Grim- 
shaw.” 

“T knew you would be.” 

“But I don’t quite understand what T 


can do.” 
“This poor old fellow requires constant 


attention. If I take over the case Dr. Snit 
terfield will be furious. I care nothing 
about that. I propose to take it over I 


have taken it over.” 
“With my cordial approval.” 
“Thanks. This, however, 
case of disgraceful ne; 
Dr. Snitterfield. I 
for the moment I’ll spare 


is not the only 
part of 
but 
The point 


lect on the 


could cite others, 


you. 


is this: action should be taken against Snit- 
t rfield.” 

“How ? " 

“T can ask the chief medical officer at 
Melchester to come here and _ investigate 
these ca himself.” 

For the first time Lady Selina displayec 
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uneasiness. She had, as we know, a nos 
for approaching trouble. In a vague way 
she divined that Grimshaw himself hag 
reasons against the summoning of authorit; 
However, she said suavely : 

“tf you deem that necessary it must } 
done.” ‘ 

Grimshaw hesitated. 
stand plain speech? Ought he to be—dip. 
lomatic? He could see lines of suffering 
upon her face. The pink glow that had ? 
suffused it at tea-time was gone, The fing: ' 
of her hands were trembling. He decid 
to pick his way as cautiously as possible 

“Dr. Snitterfield is, of course, our ] 
health officer. That adds enormously to | : 
responsibility. He would his jc 
his chief did come here.” 

“T will take your word for that.” 

“Perhaps, Lady Selina, you are not aw: 
that Snitterfield was 
district council? ” 

If you say so it is so. 

“Your bailif, John 
man of the council at the time of Snitt 
field’s appointment, and is still.” 


Would Lady Seli 


lose 


appointed by the 


Gridley, was ct 


Light was dawning upon Lady Se 
She blinked. 

“T—TJI see.” 

“T cannot disguise from you—it would | 

“I cannot disg f . 


criminal on my part to do that Snitt 


field has powerful friends, Gridley amor ‘ 
the number, and several of your farn 
From my knowledge of the chief, his 


vestigation, if he comes to Upworthy, 
be thorough. I fear that 
investigation would become public proper . 
The Radical Press might take 
up.” 

“The Radical 


now so intolerably strong 


the results of 
the matt 


Press!” The light 
that Lady Sel 
closed her eye 3. 

“In short, you, as Lady of the Ma 


would be exposed to much hostile criti 
and inevitable humiliation.” 

Lady Selina opened her eyes, sayll 
tartly : 

“ Humiliation is rather a strong word, M 
Grimshaw. Can you tell me why I s] 
be humiliated because a local health office 
is proved derelict in his duty? ” 

Grimshaw hesitated agai Why 


destiny selected him of all men as an ins 
ment to inflict cruel pain 
ready bludgeoned ? Always she would ass 
ciate him with her humiliation, for humbl 
she whether the chief was sum- 
moned from Melchester or not 


upon a woman 4 


must be, 
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“{ wish I could spare you the answer to 
that.” 

She retorted shrewdly : 

“You raised the question. You must 
answer it frankly.” 

“Very good. Such an investigation as 
I have indicated will involve the inspector 
of nuisances.” 

“But he is not appointed by me.” 

“He also was appointed by the district 
council. He is a friend of Gridley.” 

Lady Selina remained silent. She had 
just recalled Cicely’s words, repeating what 
Arthur Wilverley had said. Obviously 
Arthur knew these unpleasant facts. Grim- 
shaw went on inexorably. 

“Tt comes to this: without your know- 
ledge, without any suspicion on your part, 
these three unscrupulous men—Snitterfield, 
Gridley and the inspector of nuisances— 
aided and abetted by small farmers, who 
dreaded an increase of rates, have formed a 
sort of ring. They have all played into 
each other’s hands and pocket. They have 
abused grossly the power entrusted to them. 
And, lastly, their most outrageous mis- 
doings have been done upon your property 
and often under your name.” 

Lady Selina gasped. 
cluded quietly : 

“Now you will understand why I used the 
word humiliation.” 

“T admit, Mr. Grimshaw, that I should 
be humiliated if I were convinced that out- 
rages had been done on my property and 
under my name. But, in justice to an old 
servant, I must suspend judgment till I 
hear what Gridley says.” 

“He will have plenty to say,’ Grimshaw 
observed dryly. “ Meanwhile, whatever he 
says, action must be taken. I ask you to 
condemn no man unheard, Lady Selina, but 
in this case the chief medical officer will be 
the judge if he is called in—not you.” 

“Then you mean to call him in?” 

Her voice quavered slightly, 

“That depends.” 

“Oh? Then you have an alternative in 
your mind?” He bowed. “What is it?” 

“IT have come here to suggest that alter- 
native. There is no man in this county 
who has such first-hand knowledge of rural 
conditions, good and bad, as Lord Wilver- 
ley. Privately and publicly he has power, 
more than he himself is aware of. Lord 
Wilverley, under all the circumstances, 
could, if you can persuade him, deal with 
these men adequately. It is likely that if 


Grimshaw con- 
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this matter becomes open to official investi- 
gation Lord Wilverley might be summoned 
as an expert. I don’t know. He is an ex- 
pert, and his agent is an expert. As your 
prospective son-in-law, he ought to help 
you, and, if he does, I am content to leave 
the issue in his hands.” 

Lady Selina smiled faintly. In a sense 
she was grateful to Grimshaw for this 
really invaluable suggestion. She never 
doubted that Wilverley would help her. 
And, by this time, she felt certain that Grim- 
shaw was incapable of speaking ill against 
any man behind his back without due 
provocation. Nevertheless, he stood before 
her as a disturber of the peace. He had 
assailed cruelly her peace of mind. And, 
of course, as a reformer, he suffered, like 
all reformers, from excess of zeal. 

She said petulantly, with a fluttering of 
her delicate hands: 

“JT will speak to Lord Wilverley as soon 
as I see him. Why--why has Isaac Burble 
suffered like this? It—it exasperates me. 
Had I known I should have dealt with Dr. 
Snitterfield myself. Tell me, if you can, 
why these stupid reticences exist between 
me and my people? I am approachable 
always; I want to help. Why couldn’t 
Isaac’s daughter come to me quietly and 
tell me about her father’s condition?” 

“You have been away, and in great 





trouble. Had you been at home, probably 
she would have come. And Dr. Pawley 
was ill.” 


“There is Mr. Goodrich.” 

Grimshaw remained silent. 
continued, still petulantly: 

“You answered the particular question. I 
was away, and these poor people never 
write—never! But I 
always these reticences; 
get the truth out of them. 
almost 


Lady Selina 


repeat—there are 
one simply can’t 

And why?” 

Grimshaw had exhausted his 
patience. He had “spared ” Cicely’s mother 
as best he could. He reflected humorously 
what might have been said, what would be 
said, scathingly, by the Radical Press if they 
got hold of such good copy. And now he 
was pathetically invited to tear off his 
bandages and inflict more pain. 

“Do you really expect the truth from 
them? ‘They all feel as I felt just now 
when I approached this pleasant tea-table. 
You smiled on me graciously, and this is 
my first visit to you since my return from 
France. I knew that I was going to dis- 
tress you horribly. But I am independent 
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of you. Your people are not. For genera- 
tions they have suppressed the truth. Theit 
fixed idea is to ingratiate themselves with 
authority, not—not to imperil the 
which they receive from authority, the doles 
which stand between them and actual want 
One of your labourers has brought up fifteen 
children on just fifteen shillings a week. 
How has he done it? Because you give him 
and a bit of land, because you 
send milk and medicine, because you allow 
his wife to pick up fallen tim the 





doles 


a cottage 


} 


ber in 


park. And he is terrified of losing these 
privileges. When you enter his cottage his 
wife greets you with smiles and curtsies, 
the children smile wzder instructions. <A 


Do you 
lers to tell you 


cheerful smile means sixpence. 
can you expect these strug 
disagreeable facts, knowing, as they do, 
that it doesn't pay, pay, to 
make trouble? Their pluck, not their reti- 
cence, amazes me.” ° 

Lady Selina nodded, 
vehemence to reply. Grimshaw 


tt—doesn’t 


too dazed by his 
glanced at 
his watch, muttered something about Paw- 


ley, and was striding across the lawn before 


the Lady of the Manor had recovered her 
powers of speech. 
CHAPTER VIII 
Tiddy’s Influence 
| 
ICELY noticed that her mother was un- 


usually silent during dinner, and that 

she trifled with her food. Since Cicely’s 
engagement the cook, a trusty retainer, had 
and 
butter. Possibly the Spartan fare at Dane 
court Abbey had been too much for Lady 
Selina. More probably, so Cicely reflected, 
the bride of Arthur Wilverley must be 
brought to the 


been given a freer hand with eggs 


ondition. 


post 


Stimson waited upon her with even 


gyreater 


deference and assiduity. It was almost 
pathetic to witne his activities, deprived 
of two footmen. He had I selina, 
almost with tears in his \ ‘ t to ¢ 
gage a parlourmaid. And w 1 Cicely had 
asked promptly: “Do you object to a par- 
lourmaid, Stimson?” he had replied mourn 
fully: “It means, miss, a lo { dignit 


I can manage very wel 


Not till he had left the dinis room did 


the Lady of the Manor speak of Grimshaw 
and his. visit She recited the « ntial 
facts truthfully, but they were presented 








































with the usual Chandos gloss and with . 
note of petulance which Cicely could 1 
stand and with which, also, she could sym. 
pathise. The details Isaac Burbl 
horrified her, as, indeed, they had horrifi 
Lady Selina. An 

Then Lady 


inde 


about 
awkward silence ensy 


Selina said slowly: 
“He made a sort of threat, my 





“A threat? Mr. Grimshaw Im} ' 
sible.” 
: . , 
“T regarded it as a threat, child—a threat 


which Mr. Grimshaw mad 
quite plain, humiliation for me. He gs 
of calling in the chicf medical of 


involved, as 
Ai "er ol t} 
county.” 

In answer to eager questions from 
she explained what authority might do, and 





the publicity which his doings would ent 
Cicely looked 
daughter’s 


N atin 
.oting 


miserable 


expression, Lady Selina s 


quietly : 

“And then he proposed a happy alt 
tive. For that I am very trul 
In fact, I can see no other way out of t 
wood. He suggests that I should « 
dear Arthur, and through him hi 

“Oh—h—h! ” 

“T dislike intensely asking Art] I 
admit that he is vitally concerned nee 
hardly add that I shall give G at ( € 
of pleading his case before I ] judg- : 
ment, but I fear he has exceeded tl 
entrusted to him. Anyway, he w 
explain himself before Arthur.” 

‘T told you that Arthur does not 
tc eye with Gridley.” . 

“Yes, you did. I am prepar 
worst. Arthur, no doubt, will 


my discharging this old servant \! 
I shall find another bailiff in 
problem bey 
Arthur and his agent 


ond me. Howey 


Cicely felt dazed But one lol f | 
mind worked clearly. Arthur ¢ 
her mother a way out of the 
would do cheerfully and sple1 
thing she demanded. N 
do it half well And h 
well aware of this, althou 
hardly allow her to admit a ] 
Selina smiled faintly when she 
Arthur, and her voice indicated mate 
affection. Arthur, for the first 
Was envisaged as a son. The 


Cicely’s brain refused to functi 
Out of a 


arose the appalling conviction that the bre 


welter of chaoti 


ing of her engagement had become t 
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————— 


hevond her powers. Dare she procrastin- 
ate? Could she permit her mother to ask 
such a service from a prospective son-in-law 
only to discover afterwards that the mar- 
riage so delightfully arranged would never 


take place? What would Tiddy say? She 
could hear Tiddy speaking, as it were, 
through a long-distance telephone: 

“You are fairly up against it.” 

Then she heard her mother’s voice, 


leisurely continuing : 

“T shall speak to Arthur myself.” 

“He comes to-morrow. 

“Sq you told me. I hope I shan’t spoil 
his pleasure in giving you your pearls.” 

Cicely had forgotten the pearls. At 
mere mention of she contemplated 
flight. Why not feign indisposition and re- 
main in bed? Wild ideas surged through 
her head. Could she make a personal ap- 
peal to Grimshaw? The old friend, 
Dr. Pawley, to whom she might have fled 


them 


one 


for counsel, was physically debarred. Her 
mother said sharply : 
“Don’t look so wretched, child. I am 


positive that Arthur can save this abomin- 
able situation. I regard it as saved, so cheer 
up. After dinner to-morrow night, when 


he shall come back 


s smoking his cigar, I 
here and talk to him.” 
Having dismissed Arthur with gracious 
finality, she turned once more to Grimshaw. 
Immediately the inflections of soft 
voice became querulous. In just the same 
tone Lord Saltaire bewailed the passing of 
the old order. All the Danecourts, in fact 
and there were not many left of them ex- 


aired 


her 


eriev- 


ept Cicely’s aunts certain 

nees in private. As a rule Cicely listened 
itiently enough to a tale long as the 
Cromwell Road—which concerned itself 


mainly with the shortcomings of gardeners 


grooms and tradesmen: all the 


many 
headed who interfered directly or indirectly 
with that love of ease which Grimshaw long 

» had des Grimshaw 
during a few minutes had raked a lot of 
noss from poor Lady Selina. Cicely re- 
fected humorously, occupied though she was 
with her own affairs, that her mother pre 
sented the appearance of an ancient lawn 


ruetiy lacerated by an up-to-date gardener. 


ribed as moss. 


“He means well,” complained Lady 
Selina. 

Cicely replied : 

“Who doesn't : We all mean well. Mr. 
Grimshaw, so it seems to me, does well. 


\nyway, he never himself.” 


Spadait Ss 
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“Or others. This afternoon, for instance, 
he showed little consideration for me. He 
might have broken this shocking news more 
gently. And he knew that I was the person 
most affected.” 

“Well, I should have thought that Isaac 
Burble was that.” 

Lady Selina looked penetratingly at her 
daughter, and then blinked, unable to see 
her quite clearly. What was the matter 
with the child? 

“Of course, that goes without saying. It 
annoys me that you should say it.” 

This, too, was a Danecourt attribute. A 
Danecourt cornered, a Danecourt at bay was 
likely to snarl. When Lady Selina missed 
a train she blamed invariably the railway 
company, or appeared to do so. Once Lord 
Saltaire had summoned a man for using 
bad language. But, according to the testi- 

mony of otbers, the defendant was impec- 
cably innocent. Indeed, it transpired that 





some swearing had been done by Lord 
Saltaire. When the case was dismissed 


lord Saltaire remarked petulantly: “All I 
know is this—bad language was used; the 
fellow is a rogue and a vagabond.” 

Cicely was discreet enough to apologise. 
lady Selina continued in the same ag- 
grieved tone: 


“Mr. Grimshaw is a Radical. I deplore 
that.” 

‘ But these labels mean nothing, Mother.” 

“Heavens! ‘That a child of mine should 
say so!” 


Chandos obstinacy revealed itself. 
remarked tartly : 

“Tt happens that Mr. Grimshaw does not 
label himself as a Radical. He detests 
party politics. I have his word for 
that. Are you angry with him because he 
disturbs our peace? ” 

“Angry? 
anywhere. 
from one’s own people. 


Cicely 


own 


And peace! 


I despair of peace 
Still, one expects consideration 
And at such a time 
as this a 

She rose majestically and swept out of 
the dining-room. Cicely lingered to ring 
the bell and to pull herself together. How 
stupid to argue with her mother upon sub- 


jects like politics! And in a true sense 
Grimshaw was a Radical. He went to the 
root of thin in| uncompromising re 


former. 
When she 

smiled sweetly and 
Alone in 


the 


ther Lady Selina 
ilently upon her. 


joined het Nh 
her bedroom Cicely attempted 


impossible-—an adjustment of utterly 
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conflicting interests. If she considered her- 
self, if she broke her engagement, Lady 
Selina would be confronted by the chief 
medical officer. It is likely that an inex- 
perienced girl exaggerated the powers 
wielded by that official, But Lady Selina 
had made plain to her that ultimately the 
Lady of the Manor would be held respon- 
for any discovered on that 
manor. Already she had a glimpse of a 
dreadful photograph of her mother in some 
daily illustrated paper. And beneath 
a scarifying line! Her uncle, as a 
acred magnate, had not escaped criticism. 
Lady Selina Chandos at the mercy of the 
Radical Press! 





sible abuses 


many- 


She remembered that Tiddy had hinted 
at such a catastrophe. And at the time 
Cicely laughed. And then Tiddy, resent- 


ing ridicule, had cited cas« Accordin¢ 
to Miss Tiddle, landlord-baiting to certain 
journalists was more fun than 
badgers. 

She lay back in her arm-chair, closing 
her eyes. 

If she did not break her engagement? 

She tried to sense what that would mean 
to Upworthy, her mother, herself and Arthu 
—a feat almost equivalent to looking on 
at a four-ring circus. It 


drawing 


is only fair to a 
bewildered, unhappy girl to state emphati- 
cally that she considered Arthur first and 
last. If she married him would she be 
perpetrating what Tiddy called an outrage 
on him? This involved, 
consideration of 


more or less, a 
matrimonial obligations. 
What did such a man really want from his 


wife? Did Arthur want more than she could 
give Could she not give all that her 
mother had given to her father? And at 
this moment she saw Arthur with extra- 


ordinary distinctness, thanks, possibly, to 
the trouble that he had taken to reveal him- 
self to her. She guessed that he had never 
been swept off his feet by passion. He 
wanted affection, fidelity, an atmosphere of 
domestic that would enable 
concentrate energy upon his work. 
she could bestow. 

She felt strangely tired. 

So tired that she fell asleep. 

And she dreamed vividly of Grimshaw, 
although purposely she had banished him 
from her waking thoughts. Perhaps on 
that account he took possession of het 
mind. When she awoke eveiy 
detail of the dream presented itself with 
sharpest definition. She had been working 


him to 


All that 


peace 


sub 


conscious 
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with him as his wife in an enchanting inti- 
macy of spirit and flesh. Interpreters of 
creams, those who endeavour to explain 
the why and wherefore of the amazing vi- 
cissitudes which may befall us in our sleep, 
that Cicely’s 
mind had dwelt persistently upon work with 
Grimshaw. 


might affirm with reason 


She had wished from the first 
to work with him; he had wished that sh 
Also 


should do so. she had thought more 





than she dared to admit even to herself ° 
of what it might be like to be Grimshaw’s 
wife. One other point: she had never 
thought of Grimshaw apart from his work, 
Accordingly the dream in itself may bh 
logically accepted as natural, almost in ‘ 
evitable. Her first impression on waking | 
was the curious sense of reality that some 
dreams impose. Everything had been just | 
right. She came out of the dream as a mar ' 
may walk out of a playhouse after seeing a 
sincere and convincing presentment of life 

as it is. It is difficult, on such rare occa 
sions, to realise that what we have seen 
and felt has not taken place. We believ 
that somewhere, somehow, the dream has 
been enacted. That, perhaps, is the great 
test of a good play. 

She had dreamed that Grimshaw and she 
were fighting death and disease in Up- 
worthy. Together they wandered in and 
out of cottages familiar to Cicely fron 
childhood. The drudgery of the Red Cross F 
Hospital fell to her. But in the dream t 
drudgery became glorified, equal to 
highly-skilled labours of her husband 
partnership of mind and muscle. Her work, ' 
in its way, made what he did possible a 
successful. And the joy of the dream, th 
ineffable benediction of it, was this sens¢ 
working together for a common end. Int 
dream the hands of her husband, not 
lips, touched hers again and again, ¢ 
time with an increasing thrill. He ha 
spoke to her, nor she to him; because ¢ 
understood the unspoken thought of th 
other. It was as if spirit and flesh ha : 


been thrown into a melting-pot, to be fused 


eternally. He became her and she became 
him. 
And she had 


The dream forced upon her what she had 


siept twenty minute 


just 


avoided—a more rigorous examination 0! 
her own feelings. So far, although bewil 
dered and miserable, she had glanced at 


She had realised 


three rings in the circus. 


° } ¢ 
what marriage with Arthur would mean to 
| 


Upworthy, to her mother, and to her hus- 
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band. What it would mean to herself had 
been left in abeyance. os 
Presently she saw herself as Arthur’s 
wife. She remembered what Tiddy had 
once said about loving two men at the 
same time. To her that was impossible, 
preposterous. If resolutely banished 
Grimshaw from her mind for ever and ever 
she believed that the affection she felt for 
Arthur might bloom into just the same 
steady, workaday love that had sufficed 
her own parents. She would be reasonably 
happy and make him happy. She would 
adore her babies if they came to her. She 
would play gracefully the part of Lady 
Bountiful. It would all be so easy, so free 
from friction and discomfort. In her dream 
she had seen herself as the wife of Grim- 
shaw. Now, wideawake, she beheld her- 
self as Lady Wilverley. But any image of 
Cicely Chandos, unmarried, regarded by 
her own kinswomen as a foolish jilt, always 


she 


conscious of her mother’s silent disapproval, 
was hopelessly blurred. ‘ 

She undressed bed. For 
hours she wriggled restlessly between lav- 
ender-scented sheets. Then 
off into a troubled sleep. 


and went to 


she dropped 


II 


SHE awoke at the usual time, jumped out 
of bed, went to the window, and gazed into 
the garden. The incomparable freshness of 
early morning fell like dew upon her still 
tired mind. ‘The rains of two days had 
been absorbed by the thirsty earth; the sun 
shone again in cloudless skies. 

And Brian lay dead in France! 

It was delightful to think that all 
memories of him were happy. But why 


her 

had 
he been taken and she left? What design 
inderlay these heart-breaking separations ? 
They had been so But she 


recalled, with an odd pang that always, al- 


jolly together. 


Ways, they had sought the sunshine and 
shunned the shadows. Love of ease had en- 
Wrapped them from the cradle. And _ if 


Grimshaw were right, if love of ease was a 
parasitic growth like moss, if it strangled 
other growths, must it be raked out ruth- 
lessly and cast as rubbish to the void? He 
had said, upon that memorable evening 
when Arthur and he met for the first time, 
when subconsciously she had compared the 
two men, arriving intuitively at a right un- 
derstanding of each, that some great dis- 
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cipline might change character. What effect 
had Brian’s death had upon her? 

She couldn’t answer the insistent question 
percolating through jaded tissues. 

At breakfast Lady Selina glowed mater- 
nally. No mention was made of Snitterfield 
and Gridley. A letter from Lord Saltaire 
was read aloud: 





“My DEAR SELINA” (it ran),—“I am re- 
joiced to little Cicely’s engage- 
ment. From my personal knowledge of 
Wilverley she has chosen well and wisely. 
I hope that I shall enjoy the privilege of 
giving the bride away. Tell her, with my 
love, that I shall send her a tiara. As I 
cannot afford to buy diamonds, I shall give 
her the one that I chose for my wife, which 
does not belong to the family jewels. If 
you think it old-fashioned, I can have it 
re-set. — 


hear of 


Lady Selina laid down the letter and said 
solemnly : 

“Your uncle is the most generous of 
men. The tiara is simply magnificent— 
pearls and diamonds. It won’t need re- 
setting. It was bought in the rue de la 
Paix,’’ 

Cicely murmured what was expected of 
her. Lady Selina read aloud other letters 
of warm congratulation, with a sly gibe at 
some of the well-wishers : 

“ Should we from these old cats if 
you were marrying Tom or Dick?” 

“T don’t know them, Mother.” 

They'll attend to 
theil 


heat 


“You will, my dear. 
that. I see 
your cream,’’ 

“Tf they are like that, I needn’t know 
them.” 


them licking 


S 


lips over 


‘* But you must. In your position a lot of 


boring, self-seeking people will impose 
themselves on you. But you can do with 
them as I did—entertain them en gros, 


Make your small parties 
sible.’’ 

Throughout breakfast Lady Selina dealt 
delicately but amusingly with modern so 
ciety. She had from Mayfair 
after the death of her husband, selling the 


as select as pos- 


withdrawn 
lease of a comfortable house in Curzon 
Street; but she had never lost touch with 
“the people wha count.”?’ And you may be 
sure that it was not disagreeable for her to 


reflect that Lord Wilverley would pass 
thresholds with his wife which he would 
never cross without her. But she would 
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have perished at the stake rather than say 
this. 

\s she talked, Cicely was sensible that 
the diamond-and-pearl tiara had brought 
down this freshet of worldly-wise counsel 
and reminiscence. Lady Selina’s eyes lin- 
gered upon her daughter’s hair. She saw 
the tiara flashing and scintillating in sanc- 
tuaries where innumerable wax candles 
were still provided instead of electric light. 
The mother tasted again bygone triumphs. 
She ended in a minor key: 

‘* Of course, society has changed for the 
worse. Half a dozen not more, 
inviolate the conditions and 
I see no reason why you, my 
quite 





houses, 
preserve old 
traditions. 
dear child, unostentatiously, should 
not enforce the golden rule.” 

“ What is the golden rule, Mother?” she 
asked. 

“ Slam Lady Selina 
trenchantly, “in the face of indecency, im- 
pudence, and bad breeding. I admit 
rowfully that impudence can be amusing.’’ 

‘Would you have me slam my doors in 
Tiddy’s face?” 

“Tiddy as you call her, is 
friend, the 
proves the rule.” 


‘our a 2 enid 
your daoors, ald 


sor- 


your personal 


and therefore exception that 


from Arthur beside 
lidn’t mean to open 


ar 


was a letter 
Cicely’s plate, but she 
it till she was alone. 
and approved this abstention. Evidently, 
school had not rubbed off all the bloom. 
She kissed her daughter after breakfast, 
pirched her cheek, and whispered : 

“Run into the garden, darling. Read 
love-letter in the place where your 
lover asked you to be his. My thoughts will 
be with you.”’ 

Cicely, however, sight of a pair of 
keen did into the topiary 
garden, but skirted it, making for the lower 
end of the park, where her | 


There 


Lady Selina marked 


your 


out of 


eyes, not stroll 


cloved mare 


had been turned out. She would come trot- 
ting up at sight of her and rub her velvety 
nose against her hand. Sugar was becom- 
ing scarce, but she had three or four lumps 
of it in her pocket. 

The park looked invitingely secluded and 
spacious. Not a human b r could be seen 
The cattle were grazing on the high 
slopes ; the horse stood near the small 
lake, not far from some clumps of tre 
into which they would wander when the 
sun approached the zenith. On the edge of 


the lake, almost hidden by tall reeds and 
bamboos, was a tl 


an ancient punt. Cicely intended to reaa 
her letter in the punt. . 

Her grey mare, Chinchilla, neighed a, 
then trotted up. Cicely fed and carps, 
her, thinking of the good hunts before ¢h, 


war. A couple of bunnies watched th 
endearments, ready to pop into their } 


Une 


rows if a terrier appeared. Upon the aa 
face of the lake were some wild duck ana 
moor-hens. Overhead a heron flapped laz i 
along. 

Followed by the faithful and sugar-loyiy ' 
Chinchilla, Cicely made her way to th. | 
boat-house and entered it. Chin 
mounted guard outside. Cicely caze, 





some girls do, at the firm writine on t 
envelope, indicating—to those who h 
skill in reading character from calligraphy 
—love of order, a proportion 
generosity, and rectitude. Cicely had 
such skill, but Arthur’s handwritine pleas 

her because it was so unlike her own. Ar 

it never varied. 


sense of 





She opened the envelope. | 

| 

“ MY DARLING LITTLE Girt,—I shall bh: | 
you in my arms within a few hours of y 
reading this, and I can think of not! 
else. To have and to hold you fills 1 


heart and mind. I can’t add much tot 
can I? Indeed, it is difficult to re 

you are really mine, because there is so 
thing elusive about you—something, in spit 
of your fine physical health, which seer 
me frail and easily bruised. It is my a1 
wish to cherish and protect you ‘ 


Cicely paused. The sincerity of the writ 


was extraordinarily impressive. That would 
be his unswerving purpose. He took car 
of all his possessions. Solicitude, henc 
forward, would be concentrated 1 her 

Tiddy would say, shaking her cur 
“ Cotton-wool for you, o71."" 

She read on: 

“T have been glancing at 
and flats. I am inclined to the latter 
any rate, until this war is ov t] 
servant question becomes less of a nuisan 
My own rooms are not good enough. M 
poor father had a hideous hou full « 
hideous things. After my mother’s death | 
sold it. I have the offer of a very fir 


apartment overlooking the Green Park, a! 


have secured an option on it, pet 


i i ’ thered 
final decision. But you won't he b 

with details, and we shall buy < fur 

ture torether—make a joliy lark of it. VW 
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may have to spend some time 
in London, if my Government 
work becomes, as is likely, 
more exacting. The apartment 
| speak of is charmingly ful 
nished, and we could, if you 
preferred it, buy everything as 
it stands. That is for you to 
decide.” 

The letter ended curtly: 
“Yours faithfully, A.” 
The “ faithfully ” 
actly like him. And no 
in the letter written so 
firmly, with 
uncompromising up 
and-down strokes of 
a full pen. Ob 
viously he had in 
tended her to digest 

its significance. 

The letter dropped 
into her lap; she 
stared through the 
reeds at the placid 
surface of the 
reflecting the cloud 
less blue and the 
upon the 
farther shore. 

Could life be 
that ? 

Would it be life : 

That morning she had de 


led to drift on with her en- 
gagement. 


was ex 
word 
was 

such 


lake 


trees 


like 


All vitality seemed 
to have left her, after uneasy 
vigils and travailings., She 
had been born to tread the old 
ways, like her mother, like all 
her people, except that one un- 
fortunate who was never men 
tioned, 

Probably she would lose 
Tiddy. And such a loss filled 
her with dismay and apprehen 


sion. She computed her debt 
to Tiddy. Tiddy had opened 
her eyes. Tiddy would go to 


France, and hurl herself into 
the danger zone, if she could 


** Cicely gazed at the firm og 
writing on the envelope ”’ en eee 


get anywhere near it. Why was she 
different from Tidd 

III 
PRESENTLY inaction became prickly. 


¢ 


so 


SI 


} 


e 


decided to walk to the village and inquire 
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Drawn by 


after Isaac Burble. Mixed up with all her 
thoughts speculations was this neg- 
lected old man who had served faithfully 


and 


the House of Chandos. He had suffered 
abominably. Because of that it seemed 
a sort of judgment that Lady Selina’s 
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daughter must suffer too. 
worked that way. 

By the time she reached Upworthy the 
sun was nearly overhead, pouring down red- 
hot shafts upon just and unjust. Once more 
the smell of the unclean animal assailed 
Cicely’s nostrils as she passed Martha 
Giles’s Close by, in striking apposi- 
tion, stood Timothy Farleigh’s picturesque, 
heavily-thatched cottage. Mary Farleigh 
was in her garden, hanging out the Monday 
Cicely beheld garments patched 
and darned incredibly. Mary’s pale, thin 
face seemed paler and thinner; she looked 
an attenuated shadow of a woman, worn to 
skin and bone. Nick, the softy, was helping 
her, and a vacuous grin upon his round, 
amorphous face. 

“Good morning, Mary.” 

“ Marning, miss. A be-utiful marning, to 
be sure.” 

“How are you?” 

“T bain’t feeling very grand, miss. Tired- 
like. But I allers feels that way o’ Mon- 
days. ’Tis the washing, I reckons. So 
you be marriage-ripe, they tells me.” 

“What be that? ” asked Nick. 

“*Tis something you’ll never be, my pore 
lad,’ replied his mother, not tartly, but 
with pathetic resignation. She looked pene- 
tratingly at Cicely, adding softly: “I 
wishes you all happiness, Miss Cicely; you 
be a rare, good, kind maid.” 

“Thank you, Mary. Can I send 
anything? A little strong beef-tea?” 

Mary’s eyes brighténed, but her thin lips 
closed 





The mills of God 


sties. 


washing. 


vou 


“Thank’ee kindly, miss. I ain’t much 
stomach for my vittles. ’Tis the heat, 
maybe 

Something in her face made Cicely say 
hastily: 

‘If you feel ailing, Mary, send for Mr. 


Grimshaw. Don’t put it off till it’s too late. 


He's very clever.” 

Mary nodded doubtfull Cicel passed 
slowly on 

She did not hear very encouraging news 
Burble’s 


be more concerned—as well 


from Isaac niece, who seemed to 
he might—with 


called 


“ 


her own 
Her Cicely gathered, had long 
survived his usefulness. The thought that 
mainly engrossed the niece was obviously 
the difficulty and necessity of providing a 
respectable funeral for one whose time had 
come. 

Cicely insisted on seeing him, and found 


symptings,’”’ as she 
uncle, so 


them. 


him fairly comfortable and cheerful, A; 
any rate, Isaac was not contemplating his 
own funeral. He said with a chuckle: 

“I be going to disappoint Maggie. Yas. 
we Burbles be long-lived. 
Nicodemus. 


Take a squint at 
He was herealong this marn. 
ing. I told ’un 1’d wager a tankard of a), 
that this young sets my old | 
’Twill be a rare joke on Dr. 

Cicely left him still chuckling. 

Soon ran 
although she wished to 
spoke of Isaac: 


doctor 
Snitterfield” 


ueid, 


afterwards she 


avoid him. H 


“T believe he’ll pull through. The amaz. 
ing thing is, he won’t die—positively refuses 


to do so. If the 
ment, I shall tackle his leg.” 
Cicely said tranquilly : 


“T have faith in you, and so has he. It's 


too awful that he should be in this « 
tion.”’ 


“Lady Selina has told you? 
He spoke with his usual incisiveness. Be 


neath his glance she flushed, saying hur- 
riedly : 
‘She will consult Lord Wilverley to- 


night.”’ 
“ Good ! ” 
at 
say to me 


if you have anything you care t 
-something you may have 
held from my mother out—out of consid 
tion for her, I want to hear it.’ 

He hesitated. 
of the and it 
hot, swelteringly so. 


was now unbearabl 


Close to Farleig! 


green, 
cottage stood an 


encircling it. Grimshaw indicated 


a wave of his hand 

‘Shall we get into the 
minute ; 

Cicely a 


remain in the shade for th 


She was torn in two by the t F 
Grimshaw and the desire to hea what 4 
might have to sas Must 
faced 

She sat down on the rust bench and 
furled her parasol. He sat near her, re- 
moved lit oft felt hat, and began crum] 
ling it between his hands. Her eyes rested 
upon his thin, nervous finge1 

‘I dared not tell Lady Selina about the 
milk.’’ 

“The milk 

Very deliberately, in his most prof 
sional tone and manner, he d1 pped the 


bomb 


‘T have examined fifteen samples of 


into Grimshaw 


bed-sores yield to treat. 


They had met in the middle 


immense tree, with a seat 


sented, reflecting that she would 
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taken from cows in and about Upworthy. 
All—all the samples held organisms de- 
rived from manure.” 

“ Heavens!” ; 

“Worse than that—some of the cows are 
tuberculous.” 

Cicely wailed out: 

: How and why have things come to this 
pass? It isn’t as if Mother didn’t care. She 
does. So do I—tremendously. And with 
goodwill on our part, with—with the sin- 
cere wish to do our duty—why have we 
failed?” 

“Tf I could answer all questions as easily 
as that!” 

«Please answer me.”’ 

“[ hate preaching. I hate indicting indi- 
viduals. What is wrong here, and in thou- 
sands of other parishes, is the system. Peter 
is robbed to pay Paul. Compromise is the 
mot @ordre. How can your mother or you 
know whether milk is pure or not? Of 
course, there is a man who is supposed to 
attend to these matters, a state-paid official. 
In my experience, most of these fellows— 
not too well paid, by the way—shirk their 
duties. Why? Because the foundations of 
the land system are rotten. Now and again 
a big fuss is made, and then things go on 
as before, simply because there is, as yet, 
no real awakening, no vital co-operation 
amongst land-owners. Many are good, some 
ate outrageously bad—and they are ear- 
marked. The immense majority are indif- 
ferent, because they are ignorant. They 
simply don’t know what ought to be done. 
It's futile to blame individuals. In a sense 
Gridley is responsible for the insanitary 
conditions in your pretty village. But I 
only blame him up to a point. With the 
best will in the world he would blunder 
horribly if he attempted drastic reform. 
Your mother would say that she can’t af- 
ford to employ an expert, but, between 
ourselves, she can’t afford not to do so. 
And really it comes to th’s: if land-owners 
can’t afford experts they must become ex- 
perts themselves and teach their sons to 
become experts.” 

“And their daughters?” 

“And their daughters. 
course, has made things 
blatant, 


This war, of 
, the bad things, 
All the farmers are short-handed. 
I see an immense change in cow-sheds since 
[left last autumn. What drainage was done 
1s now left undone. All I have said, Miss 
Chandos—and I have said it under pres- 
sure from you, and with the greatest re- 
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luctance—applies to everything here. Snit- 
terfield, for instance, would not have neg- 
lected a patient so—so abominably, if he 
were not overworked. In his way, too, he 
is just as ignorant as Gridley. If ever he 
knew anything he has forgotten it. And 
there you are! ” 

She thanked him for his candour. He 
stared rather ruefully at his crumpled hat, 
smoothed it, and straightened it, put it on 
his head, and laughed. 

“T feel these things too much,” he ad- 
mitted. 





“TI can guess how you feel.” 

“Tf your mother will be guided by Lord 
Wilverley, all will be well. He is a man 
of remarkable executive ability. But, if you 
have any influence, entreat Lady Selina to 
give him a free hand.” 

“TI promise to do that.”’ 

“What it will mean to this village is— 
immeasurable. And co-operation between 
two large owners may lead to the one thing 
needful—a more general realisation of what 
union can achieve. A league of landlords 
The farmers should be asked to 
adopt a more definite policy, but most of 
them, again, are ignorant and obstinate.” 
His voice softened. “All this is hard luck 
on you.”’ 

“They are fighting in France,” replied 


Cicely. 


is wanted. 


1V 


ARTHUR WILVERLEY motored over at three, 
bringing with him his evening clothes and 
the pearls. The pearls and Lord Saltaire’s 
tiara had become, by his time, symbols to 
Cicely, symbols impossible to ignore. Ata 
glance, she perceived that her lover had 
bought a perfect string, superbly graduated. 
Ii must have cost thousands! Their first 
greeting had been perfunctory. He came 
into Lady Selina’s sitting-room and kissed 
Cicely. He was about to shake hands with 
Lady Selina, when she said impulsively : 

“Kiss me, my dear son.” 

She spoke with charming spon- 
taneity that he hugged her. And then he 
began to speak boyishly of what he had 
done in London, describing the apartment 
and its furniture. Apparently, it had 
belonged to a connoisseur, a_ collector, 
whose daughter, oddly enough, disdained 
Chippendale and porcelain, and 
mezzotints. 

“I'm offered the lot, so the agent says, 
cheap. Really it’s a gilt-edged opportunity.” 


such 


chairs, 


THE QUIVER 
“ Not to be missed,” affirmed Lady Selina. 
Cicely dissembled. She had looked fe1 
ward to buying the furniture of her London 
distrusted her taste. Pro 
bably, left to her own devices, she 





house, but she 
would 
achieve the commonpla 
*What dy you say, C1 
verley. , 
“Tf the things are reall od a as 
“They are, they are We hould save 
time, money | 
that I’d wire him.” 
“Talk it overt r,”’ advi 
Selina. She added rave] “4 


any saving of time and worry 


asked Wil 


Arthur, because I am constrained, muct 


my distress, to ask you to spend time at 
WOrTTV on me But we will talk « f that 
ijate! 

With that she smiled aciously, and 
sailed out of tl room. 


“What do uur mother me, ?** asked 
Wilverle 
* She will tell =. tl r, alter dinne 


He displayed a ti » notna more, of 


trritabilit 
Myster' ’ 


spoke light 























‘Grimshaw You ha talk 
him: She nodded. “What 
She repeated Grimshaw’ 


! 
ve rbatim. 


“ Ww 
troul bh, § 1 
feudal times. Most of us 1 


Ina ement the n t] 

our bi ind LC | I 
country won't stand 1 

4 . 7 

\ Grimshaw savs, we 


try to mobilise. And tl I y 
must be scrapped. I told \ f | 
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end with ( 9 
» I ed his } ] 
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[ ] e 3 l pe rl 
whi cre 


Orawn by 


‘Very deliberat r, in his most professional tone 
and mann 1e dropped the tomb “—-), obs 
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the sort of man who put such questions and 
expected them to be answered truthfully. 
If she let this minute pass, always she must 
dissemble, become an actress for ever and 
cver. And she couldn’t do it. 

Hanging, so it seemed to her, between 
heaven and hell, she glanced up and saw 
her stern father stating down at her. On 
his familiar face she read contempt, con- 
demnation, derision. The Danecourt half 
of her withered, 

Nevertheless, so persistently does moss 
cling to us, that she might have procras- 
tinated, if sudden passion had not broke 
loose in Wilverley. The soft sigh inflamed 
him. He became, what he wanted to be, the 
lover of romance. It is invariably your shy 
man who, on occasion, bursts out of his 
fetters. He misinterpreted the sigh and 
the silence that followed it. He jumped 





to the conclusion that the awakening 
he had predicted was at hand. He 
would exercise the supreme privi- 
lege of the male, and infuse into this 
sweet, trembling creature the ardour that 
informed him so _ ecstatically. Without 
warning, his strong arms crushed her 


against his broad chest; he kissed her lips, 
her eyes, her throat 

In every sense of the word she awoke. 

With a strangled cry she broke from him, 
and stood up. He rose with her, facing her, 
grasping the one essential fact that she had 
repulsed him, that she shrank from him. 
He said hoarsely : 

“What is it?” 

She answered him with the 
that had characterised her father. 
been a “ yea” or “ nay” man. 

*T can’t do it, Arthur.” 

He hardly understood her. 

“Can't do what?” 

“TI can’t 


directness 


He had 


marry you. It’s simply im- 
possible. It wouldn’t be fair to you. IT am 
ashamed and humiliated beyond words 
Don't torture me by asking questions. You 


are too generous for that. I wanted to love 
you, but it’s not in me. It never will be in 
I ought to have obeyed my instinct 
in the garden. I have hurt you horribly; 
| shall make Mother miserable; I shall be 
wretched myself; but I can’t marry you.” 

He walked to the window. 
tempted to rush from the room, but strength 
came back to her. She perceived that the 
pearls were still in her hand 


me. 


She was sorely 


And those pearls of dew she wear 
Prove to be pr iit = 









































placed the string upon her mother’s ‘dec 
But no tears came eyes, Sh 
waited for Wilverley to turn and speak 
What would he say? Would he attem» 
protest, argument, reproach 

He came back to her. 

“T am sorry,” he said kindly, 
feel that way, I—I admire your 
course, I was not prepared. | 
self. I suppose I ought to have taken y 
first ‘no’ as final. I understand anyy 
that this last ‘no’ is final. Now... y 
are you going to say to Lady Selina?” 

“Just what I have said to you.” 


Milton's lines came into her mind, as ¢ 


into her 


as 
pluck. ( 


blame m 


He paced up and down the room, thin} i 

“Shall I speak to her? I might n 
it easier.”’ 

She was very near tears as she falter 

“How generous of you! No; I shal 
her, poor dear! The simple truth will ; 
fice. She will say nothing. Her silence \ 
be my punishment. Nothing, nothing \ 
bridge that.” 

You want me to go? ” 

ee Please ! »” 

He marched straight to the door 

“Arthur, you have forgotten the pez 
Let me say this to you. The ps 
and my father’s face.” 

She pointed to the portrait, but it seer 
to her entirely different. . 

“Your father’s face? 

“Yes.” She gave a bitter laugh 
forbade the banns. I can’t expl It 
something far beyond me. But | 
And the pearls, those lovely pearls, . 
the pearls of price—my price. You wu 
stand? You pity me?” 

He answered solemnly: 

* Before God, I do.” 

Hastily he caught up the _ pears 


pocketed them. Then he held out hi: har 
“Good-bye, my poor little Cicely. 
“Ts it to be good bye, Arthur 
He held her hands, gripping them 
aw that he was thinking hard 
will help your mother.” 
She shook her head sadly 
“Mother is 
for me.” 


At this he 


remain neighbours a! 


too proud. More 


smiled faintly, pressing 


hands. He had never appeared to better 
vantage than when he murmured tender! 
“If you have done the right thing, C 
other things will adjust themsel' ’ 
He released her hands and went 
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Vv as a premonition of disaster gripped her. 

She sat down, trembling, realising that her 

MEANWHILE, as luck would have it, Lady hands and feet were cold. Deep down in 
Selina happened to be in Cicely’s rooms. her mind, possibly in some zone of subcon- 
Already she envisaged them as_ suitable sciousness, lay latent the fear that a 
for a day—and night—nursery. The old marriage so exactly right from every point 
















































on 
an 
oe 
2 
Fo 


attempt | 


nursery at the Manor was not too happily of view might never take place. She had 
ea situated. It looked north. Lady onene been aware, from the first, of Cicely’s hesita- 
 - could remember the day when she had tions and doubts. But always she had 
ck. Of : suggested to her husband a bigger and better impatiently dismissed her own forebodings 
me my- § : aol but he had expressed positively the as unduly pessimistic, 
en your epinion that what had been good enough For a minute or two she sat still, unable 
=n for himself and his father, was good enough to think articulately. She heard the motor 
es for his children. He was no believer in leave the stable-yard. A long, dismal 
f coddling. And if babies howled, which in — silence followed. Being a lady of quality, 


hinki 'y his day was reckoned to be a natural — she realised instantly that Arthur was in- 
I in ring ,, i . . , - . . o 
. me lamentation over Oriyinal Sin, let them howl = capable of rushing away from her house 


ew 





next to the servants’ quarters ! Without a word of explanation unless some 
eal Now, with a more enlightened under- thing quite out of the ordinary had hap- 
cre tanding, Lady Selina admitted that howling ened. A man in his position might, of 
hall t f was no longer tolerated. And something course, receive an urgent telegram. But, 
will su! told her that she would hasten, despite her in that case, Cicely would have speeded him 
ENCE Wil advanced years, more swiftly to Cicely’s on his wav 
= bies than she ever hastened to her own. She waited, knowing that Cicely would 
Conscious of this, and able to analyse her soon come to her own rooms. 
sensibilities with an odd detachment, she Cicely, meanwhile, believing that her 
smilingly considered the right placing of mother was quite unaware of Wilverley’s 
ts out of draughts, and the substitution departure, had not yet considered how and 
eo f thick curtains instead of chintz. Chintz when she could tell the abominable truth. 
acai rustled when windows were open at night; The paramount necessity of the moment 
f curtains bulged inwards; a nervous’ was te be alone. Accordingly, after Arthur 
it seem 1s Poverty ta, ; Me Fy ae < 
~ child might be frightened. had disappeared, she remained on the sofa, 
These thoughts were put to flight by the staring at her father’s portrait. She made 
h “Fl soft purring of Wilverley’s motor. And sure that her mother was in the garden 
ty 4 é then, to her utter confounding, looking out under the tree where tea was served on hot 
1 “ee { the window, she beheld Wilverley and — afternoons. 
rls, ¥ ° $ chautfeur, and, a moment later, the Presently, she opened the door, saw that 
nt a faithful Stimson crossed the stable-yard, the corridor was empty, and _ stole swiftly 
trying a suit-case, to her sitting-room. As she entered it, 
What, in the name of the Sphinx, could Lady Selina rose to meet her. 
have happened? And where was Cicely ? “Why has Arthur gone?” she asked 
aris and H d the dear young people quarrelled? As calmly. 
hi: hands el prospective on-in-law, she insisted upon Cicely, completely taken aback, unable 
Wy? regarding Arthur as young; Cicely she to temporise, faltered out: 
: reckoned to be a mere child. “ Because [ have broken off out engage- 
a Her heart began to beat uncomfortably, ment.’’ 


(End of Chapter Eight) 
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‘“ Doubleyou ”’ 


HE young man whose name is William, 
but who is called W. for short, came 
to me the other Saturday afternoon 

and said : 

“We are having a newzealum upstairs. 
Will you come and see it 

“ A whichum ?’’ I inquired 

“A c'llection of curious things,” W. 
replied cautiously 

‘* A museum—oh, I see! ”’ 

Nothing annoys W. like having his pro 
nunciation corrected 

“ Will you come, please ? ’’ he asked with 
chill politeness. 

I had been wondering what the children 
were doing all the forenoon From. the 
sounds [I sometimes concluded they were 
pulling down the playroom ; and then again 
{ hoped they were merely breaking the 
windows and removing the grate. Now I 
understood ! They were preparing the new- 


zealum ! 


I looked at the pile of undarned 
stockings; I looked at the clock 

“Vm afraid——”’ I began. Then my 
eyes met W.’s, which were full of coaxing, 
and I weakened. ‘‘ Just for a few minutes, 
then,’’ I said 

He gave me a hug, remarking at the same 
time : 

You better bring your purse. We're 
giving the proceeds to the War Memorial 
Fund.” 

What’s your admission charge?” J 
asked 

It’s just —just L pin to get 

‘Tis an ancient and honourable mode 
of payment, sacred to all childhood, and 
I smiled as [ reached for the pincushion 

‘It’s it’s a hat-pin from ladies and a 
tie-pin from gentlemen, ’’ W. explained 
rather hurriedly. ‘‘ Then we sell them 
afterwards for the good of the fund. That 
one with the silver thistle will do, or the 
other one that looks like tottee but has no 
taste.’’ 

I gasped. Of all impudence! My best 
hat-pins to be thus disparaged ! 

I presume you refer to my cairngorm 
hat-pin?”’ It was now my turn to be 
haughtily polite 

W. nodded cheerfully, 
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what each thing is, 











er, 
boaste | 


1g-hors 


> 


ny good 
a dam{ 
prow,” | e 


she only ; 


' 


, 


“ We didn’t put in ‘ the high horse’ ’cos 
we thought everyone would likely bring 
their own.” 

“Guess what is this?’”’ W. 
pointing to the old Teddy bear. 

‘ That’s Teddy, or Bruin, if you like. You 
used to go to bed with him, and that’s how 


demanded, 


” 


his fur is so—— 

“ Wrong!’ sternly W. spoke, shutting off 
all embarrassing memories with a scowl. 
‘That’s Baby Bear whose porridge Goldi- 
locks ate. ia 

I had noticed a 
[feddy’s brown nose, but had concluded it 
was treacle, of which, I am told, he is very 


Don’t you see he’s crying ? 


certain stickiness on 


fond 
The next aminal 
gingerbread 


looked like a lump of 


with boot-buttons for eyes, 


= 
Je 


= 9 
y . 


Silly 
” * Guess who is this?’ he said, 
Pointing to the doorkeeper ” 
1298 
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but I was getting cautious and held my 
peace. 

‘“ What lion is this ?’”’? W. demanded. 

So it was a lion! I kept my astonish- 
ment out of my voice and answered care- 
lessly : ‘‘ One out of Daniel’s den, I should 
think, judging by his coat.” 

Another entry in that horrid little book 
followed ! 

“ That’s the lion that 
Livingstone. 
ground ? ”’ 

Looking closer, I did indeed 
picture of the great missionary—wearing 
quite an amiable expression, too !—pinned 
beneath the monstrosity. 

Wolves came next. 


knocked down 
Don’t you see him on the 


notice a 


Iam proud to say 
I guessed Red Riding Hood’s one, but just 


és. 


Drawn by 
Elizabeth Earnshaw 
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to 
Grey 





matters, | failed to recognise 
Wolf who was Mowegli’s friend. Mary’s 
the Cheshire cat 


balance 


lamb was there too, and 


I thought the latter animal was Puss in 
Boots, and forfeited another penny for my 
ignorance. My remorseless guides led mix 
to the next exhibit, and I said, because | 
was getting reckless, That's the dragor 
St. George killed 

It wasn't! It was the serpent which 
tempted Eve! 

“ Rubbish!” I said crossly * It’s the 


{ 


be of my vacuum cleaner, and you had 
no business to take it.” 
If you think this crushed W. you 
know the cork-like nature of the youth 
“Whoever heard of a vacuum tub 
speaking ?”’ he “Put your eat 


] 4 
aon t 


asked. 


close to the serpent’s mouth 

I don’t think!’’ I cried, backing in 
alarm, 

‘“—close to its mouth,’ he went on 
patiently, and listen He nodded to 
Elsie, and then a voice from the other end 


of the tube hissed forth : Have an apple, 
eve 
I never understood before that s« rpents 
kept their voices in their tails!’’ I hoped 
this would crush them 
‘* Didn’t you ?”’ W.’s 
They keep them there to be safe, same’s 


voice was pitiful 


scorpions keep their stin With which 
pleasing bit of natural history we passed 
on to the bird section 

Noah’s dove was there, of course, and 


Klijah’s raven and Grip who made sounds 


like drawing corks, and Crusoe’s parrot, 
and that odious fowl, the sparrow, not a 
bit ashamed of having killed Cock Robin. 
It was unkind to include the dodo in the 
collection, and it was by the merest chance 
that IL guessed that the teapot cosy, a 
bicycle pump and a feather duster was— 


+) 


thie Jabberwor k ! 


I stumbled over a huge bundle as I passed 


to the next section, plunged in debt and 
depression. 

Whatever is that ’ I demanded 

That’s the bundle that fell off Chris 
tian’s back 

Do let me see what 1 ile,’ I uid 
curtously. Since [ w a child I have 

wondered what was in the ti 


| up bundle of thre }) ture book 
Pilgrim never 


ud tirmly. 














































the grave 
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ther and Wallace's 1 
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too, 
Coeur cde monster 
ordinary walki 


them or to attempt to lift 
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frightfully danger 
Iraction of an 


Lion’s 


added 
We are 
notice it 


you on thre 


I really must go back 


I said cle 


he IW 


spel itely. i ¢ 
much I am owil 

don’t go they | \ 
haven't en all the c’llectu 
seven-league boots 
fortune and e 
* Show 


Daddy 
while W. 


me the boots, } 
’s Sunday boot ve] { % 
of me, handed 
glasse 
Look through the « 
look big, and you'll se m 
are >; and t ; 
‘My Sunday s 
** Y—-yes, bu 
the other end to 


After ce poiling a pet 
penny, I think it ! 
size of her feet 
D ¢, I said, if | 
think [ would turn n 
We need a new ¢ 


} 1) 
Mansiity 
Exchequer bac 


heute it (romants ( 
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tell Dad to come | | 
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Sunshine in 
the Making 


T is not easy in these times to distil 
many gleams of sunshine from the 
hard, grey facts of life. I am fortunat 

nough to know one who is doing it on 
generous scale and with much more 

visible regularity than even the old sun 
himself. 


Some months ago I wrote concerning a 


ar young friend who died in great agony 
ifter many months of suffering. It was her 
iffering that brought me face to face, as 


never before, with the deep Mystery of 


The Problem of Money 





1 


In the midst of her bodily suffering she 
is troubled also in her mind as to what to 


} 


o with her money. She was practically the 
of her house. Her twin-brother had 
1 in a German prison. His little estate 
ild come to he ilso. Her old father 





n naging even his own 
affairs. He might die at any time, and when 
vent certain further properties would 





fall into the estates of herself and her 
Cte 
If sh could Nave ved he would have 
fairly well off But e had no 
test desire to live the invalid life which 
t have bec i he she | | lve her 
with uttermost devotion to the nursing 
of her own until one by one they died And 
she was ready, even anxious, to j 
again in the irger life bevond, 
ronly anxiety was that her money ould 
turned to the best possible service 
A Free Hand 
We happened to have a mutual friend 
¢ interests were akin to her own, and 


er she decided she would leave every- 





And when, in putting her wishes 


nto shape, | 





ld have indicated the 
eneral and specific purposes for which the 


y was left, she broke out, “No, no! I 


"| ee - 
‘ut her to have an absolutely free hand to 










































A Modern Romance 
By 


John Oxenham 


do anything she wishes with it. She will do 
what will please me, I know.” 

And so our friend’s last days were made 
as happy as her poignant suffering would 
permit, by the thought and discussion of 
ways and means of making many others 
happy when she herself should have passed 


into the still greater happiness herself... . 


For Tired Workers 


And now? Well, all three little estates 
have fallen in and are being realised. And 
in a certain little town on the South Coast 
is a certain little house, all suitably 





plenished and furnished, with nothing but 
a field between it and the shimmering sea, 
and right in the eye of the sun all day long. 
And it is to be for the fre se of tired 


workers of many sorts and aves, of whom 


my second young friend, who calls herself 
the Executrix, knows endl numbers, 
badly needing, and much deserving, just 
such a holiday by the sea. She works hard 


1 


in London herself 
at, 
Her first guests were in for Christmas, 


) and so knows all about 


and her pleasure in their grateful accept 
ance of her hospitality is fully equal to then 
own. So—out of bitter sutfering has come 


forth sweetness, and out <« 


W, joy. 


A Delightful Discovery 





The discovery of the little house, waiting 
to be used in just thi lelightful way, in 
these times, when houses, with possession, 
are hardly to be had for love or money, 1s 
in itself a delightful story, and I cannot but 
think the hand of Providence was in the 
matter. Perhay ome da Ill tell you 


about that also 
And now I am quite sure that—up where 


she is—the donor watches all the develop 
ments of the matter with intensest interest, 
and her dark evi parkle with enjoyment 
of it all, and will go on sj | , for the 


little hous« by th ea Will never be empty 
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Caps and Scarves 


(In Crochet and Knitting) 


By Ellen T. Masters 


Coquettish Cap with Scarf 
to Match 


Crochet 


OR this becoming little * pull-on” cap 
about 2 ozs. of white double knitting 
wool are required besides 2! ozs, ot 

any pretty shade, ind a bone hook, No. & 
The wool should be fairly thick, or, if not 
mbtainable, two strand in be used together 

The work is begun in the centre of the 


unlike 
that 
, put the 


crown, and the stitch, though not 
and 


hook 


wool through, 


treble, is really midway between 
double crochet. To 

into the and draw the 
hook, 


one loop, wool round hook, draw it 


both the 


make it 
work 


wool round the and draw it through 


through 
hook 


loops remaining on the 


\BBREVIATIONS S., Slip-stite 1., Chain ; hts 
halt-trebl 

ist round.—4 ch., 7 htr. as above, into the 
first ch., join into a circle and pull up the 
cemtre « el 

Begin every round with 3 ch. (to serve 
as one htr.), and tinish every round with 
I ss. into the top of the three ch 

2nd round.—2 htr. into every stitch, tak 


both 


rad row / 


threads at the top. 
2 hts into the first 


stitch, 


1 htr. in the next stitch, * 2 htr. in the 


next, t htr. in the following htt repeat 
trom * all round 

ith round 2 htr. into the first stitch (not 
forgetting the 3 ch. serving for the first 
htf.), 2 htr., one in each of the next two 
stitches, * 2 htr. in the next stitch, 2 htr 
is before; repeat from * all round 

sth round.—2 htr. into the first. stitch, 
j htr., one in each of the next three stitches, 
* 2 htr. in the next stitch, 3 htr. as usual: 
repeat trom * all round 

Oth round htr. in the first stitch, 4 
ht ht in the nex | th a 
usta it trom * 1 roun 

ath row Fake tl nd 1 and 
work tuft into every pace between the 
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Coquettish Cap : 
with 

Scarf to match , 


(worked in 
Crochet) 





htr. of the preceding row I 
the wool round the hook, 
into the work, and draw 

Work thus three times, then 
hook, draw it through a 


and close the tuft with 


Sth round 2 htr. in 


tween two tufts, 1 htr 
* 2 htr. in the next spa 
space; repeat from * 4 
‘ . 
Work six rounds 
the htr. of the precedin I | 
increasings. 
13th round.—Make a 
round in every alternat 
. 


10th round Work 
the last round 
Continue as in the 
rounds of tufts are fini 
Turn up the tufted br 
on to the white part ot 
lightly on the wrong 
keep in 
For the tassel Make 
that s, 


place without st 

four of ea h col ul | 
together and fold then 

larly, and tie the line 

ends of wool Push the I 
needle through the hol n 
the crown and sew ther 

side Wind ome 


trand t tl ta 

the t had 

i in th t tl 
and tice rhe in otf tl 





bead 


Thread a medium-sized 
trand, and knot the end of the chain below 


The all 


ce id preferred, but they look smarter 


on to each 


beads may be 


to keep it on. 
vhen several colours are used. 

If a cap is liked of the 

ther farther away from the crown than in 


Tati 


which brim sets 


; this example, continue aftet the blue tufts 

with the white wool. Work round and 

round in htr. as betore the coloured part 

7 till a band is made about one round less 

ide than the circles of tufts. Fasten 

of. To arrange the cap, fold up this 

’ white band first and then the tufted brim 
ry above It. 

Also, instead of a tassel, a large and full 
iif pompom of blue wool may be sewn in the 
| ; centre of the crown. Yet another variation 

: in the trimming may be made by arranging 
f a large pompon at the left side of the cap 
and thrusting through it a quill or a long 
ift. net | and narrow wing of suitable colouring. 
+4 t 
sail Crochet Scarf to match the 


it o1 Cap 





P BOUT 3§ Ib. of white double” knit 
7 ung wool and 2 ozs. of a colour to 
he next match the cap are needed tor the 
The ame crochet hook sh vuld be 
° 
lak Begin on a foundation of 53 ch. 
row.—Miss 3 (for the first htr.). then 
ide exa as in the cap. 
, \lwa tn with 3 ch. and 
; 2s nto the econd tr. from the edge 
htr. all ong, taking up the two 
f Ss at the top ol the htr. of the pre 
Work as in the 2nd row till the scarf 
yard and a half long. Fasten off the 
’ wool, and at each end make three 
f tufts with the coloured wool as in 
p traight brim of the cap Finish every 
’ , with a ti iftter the last tuft into the 
t nN 
oO : \ 1 oloured wool work also 1 ( 
: he first opening made by ch. and tr 
a turnin f the re of the scarf, then 
nas nd 1 d.c. in ¢ loop along the 
Wot s. Fh mw, if worked fairly loosely, 
= hi ‘ Cl uch the appearance of 
nket-stitchine 
Work a orresp nding row alone the 
th, other edge of the scarf and finish the ends 
1 Iringe of the white wool kor this, 


vool about seven inches 
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Fold half, 
thus made through the between 
tufts with the crochet hook, then draw the 
entire group. of 





long. them in draw the loop 


space two 
strands through the 
and pull it up moderately tightly. 

If liked, a this 
worked the kinds of 
brush-up wool so far as the centre portion 


loop 


scarf of pattern 


many 


may be 


with one of 


is concerned. The tufts are bette: 


left un- 
brushed, as their loose surface would not 
give a good result. The white part of the 
cap may also be brushed if the scarf is so 


finished. 

Just now it is often far more easy to get 
the 
advan 


Teazle or Furry wool than it is to get 
unbrushable makes. They have the 
tage of looking quite as well if left smooth 
the ordinary 


as do kinds of thick knitting 


wool. 


Scarf in Double Knitting 


HIS is a very 


possessing several novel and uncommon 


pretty and dainty scart 


features. First, it is made in double 
knitting with about four ounces and a half of 
Next, it 


collar 


fawn-coloured two-ply fingering. 


little 


an ounce of white 


exceedingly smart fol 


half 


same texture was employed 


has an 


which wool of the 


The scarf was edged with the white 


two colours were prettily vended in the 


tringe. 
The entire scarf was about forty-eight 


in hes long and thirteen inches w ae, but the 


worker can easily vary the proportions to 
suit her own fancy Net N 12 would 
be suitable = fo the purpo Amateurs 
work very differently, but in the mod 
there were five stitches to the nen \ fine 
bone crochet hook ts also neede tor collat 
and edgt 

For the main part of tl i cast on 66 


stitches and knit these by wav of a founda 


tion row 

ist row.—Knit 1, * brine the wool 
ward as if to purl the next stitch, but slip 
it on to the right-hand needle instead. Put 
the wool back and knit ¢t! next stitch u 
the usual way; repeat trom * along 
Knit the last stitch also 

2nd row Knit > Sy pta in the first 
row, knit the next stitch and repeat from 
Remember always to knit the stitch that was 
slipped in the preceding row, and to finish 
with one extra knitted stitch 

Work as in these two rows t the scarf 


1s of the leneth requ 
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to draw in the edge at all or it will be 
narrower at one end than at the other. 

Be gin the white points of the edgin about 
twenty inches from the centre of one of thr 
( lor m +3 {f.. 3 Ps § GAA t iTnN¢ place 
as the ast tr., m 1 space eq al to the 
height of 1 tr ,» and repeat trom * all alon 
In th corners work 0 tr etore the d.c 
instead of 2 t Fini with 1 sl ! 
n the first ti 1 fasten off. 


last-worked end F 
ist row.—* 1d into th yp made by 
> ch., 3 ch., 1 dic. on the 


row, 3. ch.; repeat * 


till 


left before the next corne: 


Irom 


seventeen inche are 


2ud and future ror 
Always turn with 5 ch., 
then 4a duc into the first 
loop, * ¢ ch., 1 d into 





* all al 
more rows like the econd 
POW 

In the ist row work 1 





| — ‘ y 
qVVW { } t 1 
the carf to which 1 Scarf worked 
=" attached | 
» nothing at each end ar wing a 
P l, f +} ly n n f n n 1 and 
( urt fol 5.4 nin tt ntre eM 
the <tra } t tive t | n tt 
margin of the irf ar tack the ar here 
— a + ‘ ‘ } | 
nd ( n I I taking 
. share th, t } I on the 
ther side of the f 
| f t ¢ ,end in 


Tricorne Hat 


(Crochet) 





















black wool are needed. For the bar 
round the crown about OZ ot anv ol 
ot brush wool should be allowed. The da 
grey and the black wools have to be thie 
than those chosen for the crown. The w 
tufts will take about | oz. of whit 
as the must be very full \ ne 
hook, No. 6 or &, shou é 
The work must be done 1 ; 
Begin in the middle of t vn 
the white and pal re 1 taken 4 
gether. ' 
4 a 
ist round.—2 ch., 7 d.c. into the fir ; 
l in t t 
( ‘ ne 
, 
2 ' 
the I 
stitch f 
round t 
out l t t 
loo; 
i 


aa : 
} 

the ¢ t Pa 

Nn n 

> ‘ - 

iC 1 


in Double Knitting tit 


eC 
tne I n in Wi nt \ 
. 
twelve ad t 
Faste off la the 
the } 
th roun Inere 
ifter every two ¢ 
Oth round D.c.. I 
—th +r ) iT 
} 
2Nfh i oth row n 
th » H lt 
, ) , , , 
in 
jit , a rol ! 
woot and \ Th ( 
t i! 








band Make the hat-band next, using 
y make | of the many kinds ot *brush-up ° 
he dark VV preference. 
thicker “Begin with 10 cl 
€ white isl rou’. Miss one, 1 d.c. in 
e Wool, f the rest (8 d.c. in all 
Crochet | snd row.—Turn with 1 ch., 9 
ployed j taking up both loop at the top 


pactly 


Nl with 














cn the hat to stretch. 
5 See that the join in the hat-bar 
C1 against the slight irregularity ci 
r eve beginnings and endings of tt 
ecedin Then measure the brim and 
hroug against the crown in three place 
re back distances apart. One of these places should 
f set above the in in the band. 
Make three pompons of the 
d.c., * y winding it round two fingers 
t and about fifty times for eacl 
m * strong thread through all these 
e it very tightly Cut the rin 
.( ps across and fluth out the end 
= point of a bone kr ing-need 
t needle. Clip in tl ends cle 
m * ; a compact and shapely tuft is 
h to the part of i brin 
| st rned up against tl vn 
en it «¢ ict v the bla 
1 | 
ngs Phe iking of ) hat as 
W \d Opport f he ‘ 
’ n V n odd evTt-over 
‘ m ju s and othe Ure 
( f work. All that 
I ne iT Is t¢ ho the 
s well The pe ol the 
ing ay gpm tae ws 
yt t any face e it may 
, with cal front 
2 s tly to on le. or the 
foul } wrt f the . 
inct in f , ; Se 
nat | mtort 
ie bla tn 41 ee 
12 e cap-like shay nd the 
Wildest wind have 
n t in « ] if 
is I If a stiff | ked. it 3 
e . easy enough to work the second 
ind it § round of black tw era 
lout ne of black millinet Wil 
1 held by the left hand ad 
the first round. howeve 
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1 sufficient length, as in this row, 


ft round the crown Brush up 


' 
ken to. band. and sew it to the hat, makin 
the stitches with fine white < 
rst ch Leave them sufticiently slack to en: 
; 
t 
i 
[ 


s 





The Tricorne Hat and Plain 





A Crochet Tam-o'-Shanter 


makes the whole thing more elaborate, and 
the hat defeats its purpose of being suitable 
in the worst of bad weather. 


Plain Scarf with Fancy Ends 


(Knitting) 


HIS is an exceedingly pretty and effec 


that has the additional ad- 


vantage of being quickly made. The 
simple enough to enable the 


it up at any time when it 


is perhaps not possible for her to give atten- 
tion to anything more elaborate. 


\bout 34 Ib. of Sirdar Sports 
wool, or indeed any mak 
soft and thick. A pair of 
No. 6 or 8, according to 
rk is tightly or loosely exe 


me crochet hook, No. 10, fo1 


also require d,. 


Cast on 84 stitches \lways 


ip the first stitch of every row 
i 


Knit plain for 23 rows. 
24th row.—Purl. 

25th row.—Plain. 

20th and 27th rows.—Purl. 
28th row.—P lain. 


20th FOU Purl. 
20th and 31st rows Plain 
32d ror Purl 
3rd 7 Plain 
sath and 23th rows Purl, 


30th row.—P lain. 
37th row.—Purl. 


38th and 30th rows.—Plain. 


joth rox Purl. 
41st row.—Plain. 
g2nd and 43rd rows.—Purl. 


44th row.—Plain 
43th row.—Purl 
40th and 47th. rows.—Plain. 
18th row.—Purl. 


40th row Plain. 
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50th and 51st rows.—Purl. 
This finishes the ribbing. 
till a length of 


made, 





Now knit plain 


about fifty-six inches is 
Work the ribbing to correspond with that 
at the beginning, and finish with the same 
depth of plain knitting. 
For the fringe, 
about seven inches long. 


the strands of wool 
Take four of these 
together, fold them in half and draw each 
cluster through the edge of the 


cut 


scarf with 


the crochet hook. In the original scart 
there were seventeen groups. 

For the knotting, separate each cluster 
into two parts, with four strands in each. 
Leave the first four at the end, knot to 


gether the second and third sets of four, the 


fourth and fifth sets, and so on all along. 
\t the end there should be four strands left 
loose to corre spond with those at the begin- 


See that all the 


drawn up to as nearly the same tightness as 


nine of the row. knots are 


possible. Lay the scarf end flat on a tabl 
and stroke or comb out the tassels, take a 
pair ot sharp scissors and cut the strands 
straight along so that they are all the same 


length 


If liked, the scarf may be 


tween damp cloths before being taken into 
wear, but this should not be necessary if 
the knitting has been kept even and regular. 


A Quickly-made Tam 


(Crochet) 


known a \ll a Yar 


metimes 
three ~p : and a bone crochet hook No us 
It was found convenient to take a finer hook 
for the head-band as th needs to be drawn 
in ther t htly 


becu ; - % } 


6th round.—4 tr 


repeat from the beginn 
sth round.—Ordina 
with no increasing 


8th round.—* «5 tr., 2 


* 


stitch; repeat from al 


oth round.—Like the 


10th round.—The dect 


for the under part of 


., take the 


nad.—Decre 
after every 4 tr. 
round.—Decrea 
13th round.—Decre: 
14th round.—Decri 
For the head-band 


12th 
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tiohtly together, then cut them through. are done. In the next two 

Clip and fluff out the wool to make it look together all round. This d 

na still, then sew it from the wrong side centre of the crown. Now ca 
re stem end of the quill. Run in all the ends and s« 

; [There are endless variations to be made edges together flatly and 

n the trimming of such Tams as this \ wrong side. Turn up the d 
oup of pompons may be made instead of the right side, and either p 

eo quill, while quite a novelty is a large with a moderately hot iron, o 

et rose. Some girls like the effect of loose stitches her« ind there 

two or three short, but full, tassels, others place. 

prefer loops of flat double crochet caught For the trimming make a 1 

tooether in the style Work 8 d. inte 
rosette of ribbon ; 7 Continue to work 
crochet round at 

. ‘ 





creasing 


« 





at 


Interv. 


A Knitted Pull- ; 45 ’ the cire le quite fl. 
on Cap with ‘ , measure about tw 
. half across | t 
Fringed Top S ee al 
HIE model cap after winding then 
was knitted : or a book, about 
with one and 1 across. Take twe 
li ounces vether, fold then 
f four-ply fingering them through o1 
eo A Knitted Pull-on Cap ee een 
needles, No. 10 pull them 
The fringed trim made, drawin 
was white in the model, but it tightly. Continue thus <% 
1 be made with = § any hort length circle, and cut the strands s 
ney wool that is fairly thick A all 
el crochet hook of moderat 
red rt p ell 
easy pa on ot 
eq ’ = tl 
preferred. No ‘ tl 
= 3 u 
sities ime 
( 126 A ‘ . aso * 
t —Kkr } purl <3 3.2 tl 
. Pui ican 7 —oreee 
jth » Like 1 { row oO 
L row Like the \\ Oo 


Ww from the beeinnine of the rst Knitting 
t re ) 6 ‘ quart 
I fin the brim ing ait over a card 
For the ad-b vork in bine of knit frinve need then be 
: 1 puri 2 In the return row et the can easily be sewn 
1 stit over t se it were p irled crown, Instead Ol 
n the preceding rows and v1 versa (on of the same wo as 





cap 


A Dainty Scarf in 





vs in the 

IT, 

m th wo 
y on the 
yatte n to 
¢ } ht 

nak i Tew 


I e cut 
| ft wool 
e inches 
it, draw 
I { { 
, 
th th 
’ 
) tI 
i 
k yt 
round tl 
heyv a 
. 
f the san 
l centre 
e circl ) 
it ( 
, dle , 
| 
n <« 
t 
( ( 1 
; , 
+] t} 
1 ( 
" ition 
i ct t 
ara 
lation \ 
the tt 
‘ +} 
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1st round.—Ky 











A Dainty Scarf in Knitting 


| - a f{ me rom vely to 
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HE articles on 
vember and January numbers seem to 
have aroused extraordinary interest, so 
that 


means the dry, 


so that one well conclude 


jucation is by no 
is often 


lemu topic one inclined to re- 


card it, but is one of the real, vital ques- 
ns of the day Numbers of letters have 
ind their way to my office, and I should 


ike here to thank all who have written, and 
regret at ble to 
few of the communications. 


being a 





deep 


Writers, naturally enough, are divided 

to two groups—those who defend the 

present educational system and those who 

it. There is much to be said cither 

and, frank] it is not for me to hold 

ales of judgment. There are, how- 

one or two things that strike an 
rdinary man that ht as well be 


put 


this informal chat “ Between Ourselves. 


<je 


We Get what we Deserve 





First of all, isn’t it true 


with education 
life, 





a great many other things in 


what 
very well to vote 


we get pretty much 


we deserve? 
it is all huge ums oft 
ney to “ education,” and appoint an army 


ficials, inspectors, boards and teachers. 


will depend 


net result upon the 


rest everyday peopt take in the 


n, and it is useless to talk vaguely about 


2 : 
aults of the system and the 1 


ichers if we take no pain » see that 
e gettin yuT ymnev’s worth In all 
rs of national lite it cannot be too 
ten emphasised that elernal vigilance is 


price of efficiency. 
If a thick-headed office] 


traordinary stupidity we lay the blame on 


aaa. —— aa FN ee << q 
Education the Government, the Council school, and 
aw ; 
education in my No- the teacher. We say national education has 


failed. Maybe so; but I can’t help think 
ing that if a twentieth child 
through the meshes of compulsory education 
and add 
rt asonably 

Granted 
the 


ognise that for 


century slips 
without learning to write decently 
up correctly, you can 
blame the parent than the school. 
that the 
child’s life, 
the first of life the great 
absorbing, vital factor in the child’s life is 
the home. It is truly amazing how recep 
tive a child is in the early years, how almost 


more 


teacher has so many hours of 
you must yet re 


dozen years 


automatically he absorbs the 
the very 
If the 


atmosphere, 
bias of the 
obstinate, 


the style, political 


home. parents = art 


ignorant, slovenly, lazy and_ good-for 
nothing people, please do not blame the 


child 


scholastic 


and the teacher if the 


hieve a 


Government 
not a 


does brilliant 


career. Remember that almost 
could teach 
The 
force 


poorest the remnant that 


anyone 
a brilliant child from a “ nice 
home. poor Council school teacher 
has to 
the 


would 


education on the dullest 


about. 
se 
The One Ray of Light 


Granted, in the first 
still « 


trouble 





place, that home in 


fluence ounts enormously in the ques 


tion of upbringing and education, I should 


like to remind you that in many a corner 
of this great country ot ours the school 
represents the one ray of light on a very 


drab and colourless existence You people 
peo} 


with nice homes and cheerful surroundin; 


simply cannot appreciate wl the school 


teacher represents to many a youngster in 


Common Street. The school means the way 


out, the ray of light, the only alternative 
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from th yloom and shabbiness of home. 
In many a poor district, with its drink, dirt, 
rowding and general sordidness, the 


hool is the hope of the nation. 
May I, whilst I am about it, 
sincere 


pay a very 
tribute of admiration to the ordinary 


hool teacher as I have known him and 
her I know that teaching is a hard, 
monotonous grind, I admit that most 


teachers, as well as other civil servants, 


are apt to 
to } 


choose 


grouse,” that they may tell you 


any other profession rather than 


tea hing. Yet I te ll you that some of the 
finest men and women I have met 


were in 


the ranks of the teachers, and the ‘‘ Board 
school teachers parti ularly. 1 ree all, for 
instance, a man who put in forty years’ 

\ at one Board hool, and who could 


scholars a senior 
ambridge, a distinguished 
prominent posi 


tions in the professions. Not bad for 


Box d | te icher’’:? ] could 
name a lonely woman, head mistress of 


a Council school in a seaport town, who 





for many years, almost single-handed, 
rried on a gallant fight for purity and 
n livin 1 fight in which often she 
had to encounter th opposition of many 
ho n na ( there to support her, 
One could go on, but I have no doubt at 
{ I I | could supply instances 
i! vn. 

sje 

The Question of Pay 
I} n t n n education 
n { 1} itt Dblunt directness against 
| ion ot pa Scl l teachers as a 
have not been well paid. This does 
I ppl to the Council school, but 
int Vy soO-—-to the private chool teacher 
1d the master in th public schools lf 


uu must be pre 


pared to pay for it—and some people want 
to pay their teachers less than their cooks. 
Teaching, after all, is not easy work. Some 
m are very, very tupid ; 0, too 

I te i), oat ) nhool managers 
Ins} t i ) eat il the fle sh, and 
the Board ot Education t to be irritating 


ave enough 
system oft 


tion, with a slice of 


teachers 





What about the Parson ? 





One cannot mention } 
thinking of the parson 
teacher has a grievan 


It Is as nothing cor pare 


parson. | hope read 

article in this issue wit 

pathy. There is 

where—radically wron , i 
have ensured that the * 


enough to buy meat and 


amount of clothes it is 
to complain of th pl 
deals mainly with the ( ' 
but many of the minist ’ 
Churches for year past nt ; 
ously underpaid. ' 


In the case of the 
help concluding t} 
with the system. ! 
Church has becor 
and the machinery 
daren't touch it 
appears to be that 


their religious min 


olten fall to | 
( woma i) : 
plus tax!) for a 


> 
sup] he Or h; 
bett ind 1 t of 
in ta hout 
ful nader I 
- 


sso 
The Sense of Values 





thin ve patron 
sign the time 
ota cat man } 
on the iperfluitic 

t l nd £1,000 OI 
paid " m n i 


intiq LsIT 
Wate () 

hye hur l 

Oo nad pe 

t n t t 
if you e | pa l 
the 1dorni n 











truth of the axiom when applied to fur and without grudging for our educ ation, our 
: ture and motors and houses, let us even art and literature, our religion. More than 
; <«) bold as to acknowledge its truth in _ that, let us discriminate—encourage the best, 
; rd to the more spiritual sides of life. reject the rubbish. So shall we join in the 
\ wood teacher is worth paying for, and satisfaction of the great Creator of men 
‘- very improbable that you will get a good) when He beheld His handiwork and saw 
le} vman for f1oo a year. There are no that it was good; 
rvains in the spiritual world, and the rem- so shall we build « 
ts are not Worth putting in the vicarage. up a new’ world 
Let us show a higher appreciation of the capable and worthy 
sible assets of life; let us pay worthily of enduring. ‘i 
” 
ho is to ame: 

\S i Prize of On" GUINEA has been awarded Many of our scholars on leaving school at fourteer 
iy writer of the tollowing lettet Other do no more study, and practically never write 
' ns will be found on pages 9 and 400. unless they happen to be employed in an office. 

They work hard all day and need the evenings f 
Dear Str,—Before deciding whether education has recreation. Add to this the fact that tl low 
let isk what the real aim of education. classes never speak English, only a travesty of it 
iaking of iracter, wot the making of so the child who says “I ain’t bin ter s ter- 
lo t , Mr. Arthur Brooke would rep!y day ” has to speak a foreign tongue in school. Now 
S t fult lits aim. He further accuses on considering this are vou surprised that the lad 
2 generation of i ince, Want of manners, or girl of eighteen writes a bad letter ? * One i 
med tv, and If-satisfaction ! wonders it is no worse ‘ 
I S toget . There are 168 hours in a On one point I am emphatic. Jn school. bad 
I} tea n influer fortv, fifty, ox manners are the exception, good manners the 1 
{ nd ofter xtv children during twenty- It a child of fourteen displays ill manners, be 
3 ind ten minutes of cach week For the they have been learned at home, and school 
fift ninut the pupils are at home not been strong enough to overcome that whi 
t street. What a glorious opportunity * bred in the bone.” 
m has! ‘ What are the ‘‘ hard facts of the credit side 
isation f Mr. Brooke are quite correct education 2? Did not evervone agree that the rat 
n of to-dav are ignorant they do not training of the finest army in the world was du 
im im many ea Their parents often first and foremost to the work done in the elementa 
° idea of t valu f the education they are schools of Britain ? I assert that this work devel 
Whv w ler at t ( fren 2? But what the child’s brain (net crams it) in such a way 
who d pply themselve They prove it is ready to adapt itself to circumstances 
xcellent education can be obtained by those future life. The child is trained to think and rea 
: want it ( dren are not suffragettes for itself. Perhaps this is sometimes mistaken 
. fed with 1 tal nourishment self-sufficiency there is no doubt that some 
Yes, t Idren are e and It-satishied, and ployers even to-day prefer machines to men 
nt and = irrel 1s. Are these women, 
t f tl vr Are not May the day never come when the Council 
x t vy tl lack of turn out an “army ot commercial w 
much searching of the ottice.” Has Edueation failed ? i 
t het lead the never really had a chance. Let » t 
DD t bhat t Iren ft being like show what good it can do! 
) i Wwe the Phese are the thoughts of a humble educati 
Harrow, Middlesex. GERI Ek. Wu! 
NB 





WHO IS TO BLAME ? 

















ns €fler |S Qa San] le of the Script writing now being 


Ul git In’ modern Schools. It 15 very simble in principle, 


} 


| ( 


- e > 
yeru clear, avoids the necessity oO} learning hwo mens ot 


ot pr, qua s he}! nq through Hie eye , and can easily 
le etned C ma he Q Howing handwriting. (ao her shown.) 
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I ses it 


lrink, 


vin’, ‘ Oh, 


a lorn widder 


through ’Arrison 


’ors- 


nearest 


never cone 


to, 
, 308 ‘e 
but must 
runnin’ up 
‘t—w’en ’e was 
an’ I 


oun’ me, 


it’s a bit o’ 


, you not bein’ partial 


at your 


ung as it was but 


a long chalk,’’ 
hould I run up 
vin’ of it but 
ine job as care- 


London 


er wot I was 
e st a-pinchin’ 
jumped wy, 
! Lhey’r« illus 


Mrs 
‘oo'd 


wicet a week 
ive, yer know 
to do 1 the 


: li fit you 
m, Mrs. 
with nobody 


come an’ 


’Arrison 





An Unaspirated Love Story . 


por ketin’ of anvyvthink tl 
Not but wot I likes me] ' 
but conn by r¢ ier s m1 1 tter af 
wouldn't take so mu 
tail unless give ter me, not if it y 
about under me nose for ' 
There was some nice p . 
places, an’ none but wot | ear i 
old girl give me ’er old } { ertair H 
an’ expected me to we 
a sketch But it was wort 
pa very gen’rous B 
best was Number Six an’ N 
Six was a litery gent (Kx 
l in’ out at all si ( 
not refusi 1 bit « ( 
the Ikextry pay tl 1 
pin’ an’ soon. A rare old n’1 . 
e got ‘Is place into, to | t 
pleasant young t 
as yer like pretty m 
is blessed papers 
was Mi Brenton, a 
, 
dittrunt to do for, but 
Very pertikler she w 
wot, an’ kep’ thir \ 
time ked it all 
proj But kind e 
matter o} Ips otf t I i 
Ye l liked them tv ' 
f ’em tho \\ 
come a uta I ot 
r of he eart N 
t iffair to st I 
« l i ipstau if 
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elf by talkin’ about Number Six to 
reself by 


the French 
ter 
wot with 


versy Viser, a 
aSY 


Number Nine, an 
They was both as ¢ 
an’ 


dror 


as 


f > 
; say. 
H one 


, donkey with a carrot, 


tin’ on a bit an’ the other referrin’ casual- 
ICUs c 











’ r 4 tr 1 : 
ike to things, I kep’ up pretty well with 
i w they was a-gettin’ on, an’ knowed w’en 
i they ‘‘ jest ’app ned ter meet’’ an’ ’ad tea 
ether an’ w’en ’e’d took ’er to a concert, 
{ . Inia _ a 
% an’ wen thev went off for a ’ole long day 
n the country. They was quite thick to 
sether by the time that last ’appened, an 
by the dreamy smily sort o’ look of ’er nex’ 
lay I reckoned they'd fixed somethink up, 
® though of course questions wasn’t my place, 
Well, they was lke two turtle-doves fcr 
a week or two after that, an’ then somethink 
st ’ave ’appened, for they was both that 
han I wouldn’t ’ave believed. Not a 
word could I get out of ’em about anythink 
| f’r referrin’ to each other 
} — ’ 
t well ve been dumb. An 
re pl l in’ with curio ity, 
bein’ that sorry for ’em too, ’cos they 
s nice voung things, bless their ‘earts. 
She never bothered whether I ’ad a cup o 


ever, an 


she didn’t care if ’er 


e, an’ she’d jest sit 








chost w’en she come in an’ say: : That'll do 
lay, Mrs. ’A an’ ’ustle me off. 
» <An’as for ’im, ’e was like a bear with a sore 
, an’ whetl e ate anyt k at all 
r not I dunno, but none of 1 cookin’, 
E ’e ses ‘No, Mr Arr n, ‘e ses, 
n I i't m to want -many 
a en days, an’ t ( plenty 
i 1 r to< me ¢ ’ Wich 
7 wasn't, ul 5 you l ’arfa ier an’ 
' 
QO err! in te oO ¢ lor a 
vy young mal week-« | 
It went on for | ce ull 
; t > I was a lerin { nothink 
re done to em together, an’ 
SS) ein’ I W the } rsition 1S 
kit w’en you’r vb pel 1 obligin 
not their own [ got desprit w’en 
Mr. Kinnock said e prob’bly 
wouldn’t be wantin ervice much 
long e might | in’ abr 
You must do } a 
s » meself An’, if you'll believe me, I 
lanage it in the end in’ very careful 
i A lot of lit thi jest ’apt 
j e, through me si cl an’ clumsy an 


' 


The first little was me a-knockin’ 


1 y 
bililin 
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at Number 
Number 
and, 

~ Oh. miss.”” J opened it 
“ askin’ yer pardon for troublin’ you, but 
might I leave Mr. Kinnock’s basket in 
till the mornin’ ? 
to-day,’’ I ses ; 


Nine’s 


Six’s 


door one evenin’ with 


waste-paper basket in me 


ses w’en she 7 
ere 

I must be a bit silly-like 
‘first I jest 
take it downstairs an’ empty, forgettin’ for 


was a-goin’ to 


the minute as ’e allus likes ’is paper rubbidge 
burnt, an’ then I foes an’ lets the door slam 


to be’ind me with the key inside. Lucky 


for me I'd finished up an’ got me bonnet on 
before I noticed I’m goin’ again 


ter-morrer, y’see, if yer wouldn’t mind 


it was full. 


miss.”” 


, 
” 


“Oh, w’y, certingly,”’ she ses, careless-like, 
at all; 
“put it down there, Mrs. ’Arrison.’’ But 
I’d seen ’er turn pink w’en I said ’is name, 
all the 

Well, you may 
clever, but then I’d ’ad 
a look at that t! Not as 
I’m given to pokin’ an’ pryin’ in a general 
way, takes the trouble to 
tear up small I wouldn’t demean meself by 
fittin’ the together. But Mr. Kin- 
nock was one of them as tore across about 


, 


as if it wasn’t of no interest to ’er 


same, 

think that wasn’t 
don’t 
there basket firs 


very 


you know 


an’ were folks 


pireces 
twice, an’ expected ’ooever was a-tidyin’ 
up to be unnatchral. An’ 
wen I Miss Brenton’s 
name (w’ich was Margaret) written ever so 
many times bits, I shouldn't 
‘ave bin ’uman if I ’adn’t jest ’ad a look 
An’ most bits was nothink much—’er 
Scribbled down or bits of 
’adn’t finished, 


born blind an’ 


noticed casual-like 


on diffrunt 


name 


poytry, wot ’e 


about ’er, but there was two 


} 





or three letters as well, or rather beginnin’s 
of letters, to ’er, an’ as it was only layin’ 
two bits together —well, I asks yer ! Be in’ 


letters 


to know, 


sO unfinished, the didn’t tell me all 
I'd liked but I did gather 
’e was tryin’ to explain somethink about a 


"ave 


wanted to know 
the 
trust ’im 


girl she’d seen ’im with, an’ 


about, an’ ’e wouldn’t say for othe 


sirl’s sake, an’ 
An’ 


though not me 


would she piea c 
the bits 
int tor mv eyes 


some of was most aftectin’ 
sO it seemed 
they wads 


sist ’avin’ 


no ’arm to put ’em w’ere meant. 
An’ ses I to 4 
a look she too good to live h I didn’t 
think. An’ [ was right, for wot d’yer think 

Wen I took back that basket 


(’e never noticed it 


meself, if she can re 


w i 


nex’ mornin’ 
was gone, bless yer !), | 
ixed in with 
the papers an’ all damp an’ screwed up at 


found one of ’er ’ankercher 
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that, an’ if she ’adn’t bin ’avin’ a rattlin’ Please, sir, I ses, very ’umble ar 
good cry over it my name ain't Emmer  applegetic, ‘J don’ dike ter trouble ver 
\rrisol knowin’ as you was at ’ome, | 

That was the first episode, as the pictures wonder if so be’s you could give me a 


sav, an’ I worked the next good an quick with Miss Brenton’s sideboard She 
after It so ‘appened that I was doin’ be ’ome till late, an’ ’evins k 
Number Nine’s flat w’ile she was out at ’er done with the thing, but | 

' 


school, an’ Mr. Kinnock bein’ at ’ome that 1 can’t move it neither in nor out, pD 


w’en I done such a stoopid thing—; 

























dreamin’ this mornin’, | 


“Oh, yes, Mr ’Arrisor . 
tient-like ; “with pleasure \ | 
up with me into ‘er roo ( b 


went by | must needs k1 


table an’ knock the t1 


down. Accident, of cour 
Chere, now,” I s¢ | 

Stoopid to-day. There’s clumsy for 

Pity she’s broke the chai { I 


[I picked it up. 

done it jest a 6 

Good job he didnt lose it 
mld ’ave bi 

he allus we 

Oh, lor! now | 

for jest as | 

were thi ( 

squeezed the spt 

jumped open witl 


accident 





* 
\ ae ’ 
‘rome »4 » * 
— Ps itupq 
~ i, , rp, 
\ Piha rng rata 
Ave I bin an’ gone an’ bra ‘ Arri 
broke it worse ?’ I arst"’ oe ie ae v 
. t 
rt ute 
( e thinkin’ cap for the sidebo Let it ( 
I \ in luck too, for first thing I see wa So that was that. Ep 
t little locket, wot she wore round ‘er neck I didn’t feel as I'd don 
1 remembered, dropped into a tray way so ter speak. But 
thie telpiece with its chain. broke wain, for it was only 
\ wien | looked inside there was M1 Mr. Kinnock went dow 
Kinnocl picture! An’ | ses to meself expect thought it wa 
‘Oh, ho! I ses, a ets down on the sofy an ui to get me to | 
( t t COL | hh bein withou 
| ( ( L thre I ird, first of all, wn 1 could ‘ear of. I pro 
{ t mmed proper against the corner cook ‘im a bit of food 
\ | | t tl tra n’ the locket on olten 1 could l 
a t le by the door An’ then | went down med cine in’ ud 
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an is ow it didn’t matter whether ’e got better 
; pa not. An’ I smiled to meself all the time, 
f ‘cos I was a-’atching me little plot, yer see. 
'E’d ’ad to ’ave the doctor, ’e was that 
ont F bad, an’ the doctor ’e said, ‘‘ Jest milk food 
ot] § in’ so on,” an’ so I set to to make ‘im some, 
| all’e’d ’ad that morning bein’ ’is med’cine. 
; It went to me ’eart to waste all that good 
stuff, milk an’ all, but it ‘ad to be done 
\ or I saw them two never makin’ up their 
quarrel, an’ ’im perraps dyin’ out of cussed 
ness, An’ the ’orrible mess I served ‘im 
up, all lumps an’ burnt—lor ! it makes me 
; laugh to think of it now, an’ me such a good 
’ cook an’ all! ’E couldn’t eat it, of course. 
‘T expect it’s jest bein’ feverish,”’ ’e says 
. weary-like, “as makes it taste wrong 
you But jest put it down the sink anyway, 
os Mrs. ’Arrison,” ’e ses, “ I’m not ’ungry.” 
An’ ’e turns over an’ groans most pathetic. 
i I was lucky again. Bein’ Saturday an’ 
—she | wet, Miss Brenton was at ‘ome But 
I didn’t think at first as I was goin’ to pull 
me little game 
Oh, but I couwldn’/,” she ses very decided, 
lookin’ as firm as a marble statoo 
en Well, miss,’’ I ses, “‘ if it’s a shappyrone 
t ver want, ’ere’s Emmer ’Arrison on the spot.” 
otner Oh, no; it’s not that,’ she ses ’asty- 
‘ but I don’t think I’m much better 
D @ atinvalid food than you are.” 
But I'd took up some of ‘is grool wot I'd 
le, to show ’er, an’ that fetched ’er, 
I uld see ’er nearly crvin’ at the tl ought 
tthe pore young feller ‘avin’ to live on the 
’ es Of that. She come down lke a lamb 
end w'en I told ’er as ’ow of course she 
, nt see ‘im, but jest be in the kitchen all 
Mr But would er beheve if Lli¢ 
hing I does is to go an’ leave all the 
open right through, in me careless 
Way, an’ “is bed bein’ Opposite ’e looks up 
At tasuddent an’ ket he ight of ’e1 i 
But ' Meg)” ’e calls out 
ve u She turned that white I thought she’d 
y faint, an’ dropped a basin out of er ’and 
I crash, an’ then she looked over an’ 
aw ‘im sitting up an kin’ hke a death 
( 
bs 





‘ead (for ’e’d bin a-starvin’ of ’isself fer 
ever so long, yer remember, as well as ’flu), 
an’ that did the trick. F) 

“Oh, my pore boy!” she cries out, ever 
so pitiful an’ lovin’, an’ runs in an’ puts ’er 
arms round An’ then of course I 
remembered to pull the kitchen door to, for 
wen it tack and 
can’t beat Emmer ’Arrison. 


"im. 
comes to discretion you 

But I left it 
ajar, an’ I ’eard bits of wot they said w’en 
they got as far as talkin’ sensible again. 
““ It was me cousin Tom's girl,” ’e told ’er, 
an’ I’d sworn I wouldn’t tell a soul, ’cos 
‘is father’d ’ave cut ’im off with a shillin’. I 
Was seein’ 


“ec 


‘er acrost London that day instead 
of Tom, an’ ’ad jest renoode me solemn vow 
not to breathe a word to a soul for a week or 
two. But they’re married now an’ it doesn’t 
matter ’00 knows. Only by the time I was 
free to speak I’d come to the conclusion you 
couldn’t care about me or wouldn't 
’ave bin so ’asty.” 


" An’ I 


answers 


you 


thought you couldn't 
‘am, “ for 
very 


care,” she 
Dick, you 
an’ uppish about it, an’ 
any girl would ’ave thought it queer the 
Way you An’ I 
wasn’t goin’ to let you think I cared if you 
didn't 


vou know, 


were funny 


wouldn’t say a word. 


lhe fact 1s,’’ ’e interrupts ’er, laughin’, 
we're both too proud.’ 
“ We never will be again,”’ 


An’ then I went in 


she ses. 
an’ I ses innercent-like 
Beggin’ ver pardon, miss, but was you 
a-goin’ to make ’is grool or shall I try me 
‘and again 

“Evin forbid!” ’e ses cheerful, 
food 


’Arrison, 


quite 
“Tve ’ad somethink better than 
‘arf-hour, Mrs 
the ’ole I preter 


nor 
med’cine in the last 


aw’ I think on 


” 


livin’ to 
dyin’. 

““Well, that’s good news, sit 
larfed to 


An’ to this day I don’t believe them two 


I ses, an’ 


, 


meself 


’as any idea as ’ow it was me as pulled the 
' 


strings an 
An’ got a 


brought ’em together again 


name tor {ool 


bein’ a silly ol’ 


a-doin’ of it! 
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Living One Day 


at a Time 


TRANGE to say, we were more philo- 
sophical during the four tragic years 
ot war than we have ever been before 

or since. Unconsciously we cultivated thx 
art of living one day at a time. We had 
no alternative. It was the only way to keep 
We did not dare to look ahead, Wi 


tried to put the thought of to-morrow o 


sane, 


minds. It was fraught with su 


Who could say son 


of our 
terrible possibilitic¢ S. 





overwhelming disaster might not overta 
our troops or our navy ? We were ona 
eged island, waiting—waiting—hoping f 
icto ” vet a iy I pare 1 to face I 
isfortun We 1 in tl dst 
i ind ! | meht and da 
\ iT it { t 
h tull 
ti Val \ l n hin i 
un rain, Wh ld whet! 
here \ 1d b T ) I t on th 
en i \' ( l } ada ) 
\ ’ the t of it 
Why rt t a tut s 1 
! ty urs sO 1 i 1a hapy 
lu attitude t urd which, if n 
u i to an extret L st desiral 
attituct Bravel taced all the untowa 
nti neies th ht ( ke 1 ‘ 
oO n i I ] el » 
learnt the m S itounto 
da 
We Forgot Ourselves 
Then again, we we altoeether lifted « 
of or , and lL our petty and persor 
concern With \ Poin fhout 
peril of death or mutilation, the trivia 
vexations ot eve la life pa { us ul 
noticed lf on the were kept fe Wwe 
felt we ared not what happened to 4 
Wi ! and 


harcdst nal 








The Lost Art, and Hoy to 
Recover It 


By Mona Maxwell 


istic. Is it any wor 
place yf restless, di 
nany a heart 

Our personal hopes ar 


evance, Our mind 





ings S v1 
Our country needed . a 
) ‘ 
to his or her abilit n 
«li 
OOo V wel Tr t 
Syl Ipathy and sulle I I 
the cultured and tl il 
ymmon peril 
Never be re ] 
united In thi 
{ 1 
li 
nt 
Insidious Care Crept In 
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LIVING ONE DAY AT A TIME 





with the microbe of worry. Almost every- 
one has caught the infection, just as they 
catch the inevitable winter cold ! 

A stranger arriving 
would never imagine that so recently we 


from Mars, here, 
had emerged from an overwhelming danger 
which had threatened the whole life of the 

immense 
Yet, as a 


expression, 


nation. He would 
er depicted on 


only a 


expe ct to see 


lace. 





every 


e, one sees joyless 


which is as depressing as it is universal. 





From Depression to Optimism 
most 


All this 
return from Itaiv a few 


struck me forcibly on 
months 
and 


more 1n my 


apo. 


I had been counting the days hours 


1 r 170] 1 “- 
when | should be back once 


wn land, meeting old triends, and rejoic 
ing with them over the peace that had at 


ist come 


to Us. 


But instead of joyous relief I encountered 


peless depression and miserable pessi 

nistic prophecies for the future ! 

The scarcity of various commodities, and 
Pisthy  plice ol everythin s whe the 
h top of conversation, 1 was bitterly 


disappointed, I thought to mvself of the 


parable: “Js not the life more than meat 

If only people would remember this. We 

have come out of great tribulation. Surely 
ought to continually reyorce, \W hat ate 


compared to those we 


sent hardships 
: undergone ? 


so recently 


Then I set myself to study this question, 


see if I could not discover the cause ot 
falline back on our part find a 


and light 


o 


) and 


to recovet ir | 
tedne ss. 
(he inhabitants of th 


> country I had just 
tt had suffered more 


Orie vously than we, 
cht. Part of 
astated by the 
Cs totally destroyed. 


re Still in a pititul pli 
it land had been dey 


emy and their hon 


© plague of influenza had claimed as 
in ictims as the war. Famine stalked 

land, 
Yet the people are now showing a wonder- 
ptlimism, and have quite risen above 
r terrible ulerings, Cheir men are 
The fightin eased, What else 

I 

ter no to N h dtaly, where the 
ann t nt tor this buovancy, as 
Votse than our own Che winter is 
ig and \ emperature much 
W zero, blizzards blowing from over the 
Alps, and fogs rising from the river. Why, 
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inveterate 
scarcity of coal 


it is enough to try the 
“ Mark And the 
had been so that few could afford a 
fire, or indeed any sort of heating whatever. 

When one 
hardships, they 


most 
Tapley.’ 


great 


their 
shrug their shoulders and 


condoles with them in 


say with a smile: 
“ Pazienza in modo la 
finito.” 
(Patience. \t 
finished.) 


ogni 


any rate, the war is 


This is surely the right way to look at it. 


Commonssense Aids to Cheerfulness 


When I the matter I realised 
why the Italians had recovered their cheer- 
They took 
advantage of every practical aid to content 
and optimism. 





considered 


fulness so much sooner than we. 


thing, physical 


being is always a 


kor one health and well 
first 
They never sacrifice 
appearances. No 


poor, they vo in for 


matter of the 
them. 
comfort to 


lm- 
portance with 
solid 


how 


mattel 
two good meats 
every day, and will not be put off with 
makeshifts, even if it means that they wil! 
have to continue wearing shabby clothes and 
refrain from renovating their homes, 

This at once makes for cheerfulness, fot 
tread this earth we shall be 
more or less subject to physical 
Therefore improve these, 


while we 
onditions. 
and happiness will 
increase. 


’ 


During the war years, when Italy was on 
a starved- 
This was owing to the 
wonderful skill and ingenuity of the Italian 
housewives. They faced the food shortage 
and outrageous prices in a _ masterly 
manner, and contrived to cook appetising 


the verge of famine, I never saw 
looking individual. 


and nourishing dishes out of nothing almost 
well, certainly out of many things which 
we would consider This must 
have done much to help to keep up the 
spirits of the during that most 
ill-fed individual 
must suffer in mind as much as in body. 
In this still inclined to 
keeping of an 
immaculate house than the cooking of good 
nourishing meals, 


uneatable ! 


people 


harassing time, for an 


country we are 


vive more attention to the 


This is a grievous mis- 


take, and accounts for much _ indifferent 
health and low spirits. 
Then, too, our pleasures are too hectic 


and exciting They are tol- 


Chis does 


bound to be 


lowed by the inevitable reaction, 


not help the optimistic spirit. 
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Outdoor recreations, such as_ walking, 
cycling, tennis, hockey, football, boating 
a 


and swimming, bring not only health but 


5) 


radiant happiness. 


Social and literary evenings, lectures, 
concerts and good plays are far more enjoy 
able than the wild scrambling skirmishes 
that take place in crowded, over-heated 
dancing halls—so-called dances—that leave 
one jaded and exhausted the next day, and 


altogether out of humour for one’s work. 


The Joy of Achievement 





There is no real joy or satisfaction like 
the joy of achievement. To tackle a difticult 
tudy and eventu: to master it: this 
brings pure delight Crv it 


No doubt life was meant to be an uphill 
climb, and when we wander on the sunny 
slopes, lazing and amusing ourselves, in 
stead of ever pushing on and up towards the 
beckoning peaks of achievement, we are not 
really happ\ Ve are dissatisfied with out 


selves, for we know we are not living up to 
the best within us 
Christina Rossetti realised that life is 


bound to be a continual struggle when she 


wrote 





Once you get over the pre narv di 
ties the fascination begins, 
pure enjoyment. You wil 
a deadly enemy to all worry and any 


and those tyrannical fits of 
Besides, remembet 


rusty if you dont use tl 


A Summing-up of the Live-one: 





day-at-a-time Habit 





First of all, live a san 
with plenty of good 
exercise. And plenty of work | 
notice of trifling aches ar 
minor discomforts and |] 

Banish all yout 
They will keep on fi I 
for a time, as they 
germs; but persevere 
ight side 


member that “ True 


only the bt 


the happin ot ea 
as it will appear when 


lake up some study in 


to your knowledge and 
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" INSURANCE for WOMEN |, 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 
hy HE Eagle, Star and MARRIAGE 
i | British Dominions ANNUITIES 
i \ Insurance Co., Ltd., MOTHERHOOD 
i » |) beg to announce PENSIONS 
I v4. J1 the opening of a ALL ACCIDENT 
. Women’s Section, ALL SICKNESS 
|| which offers to Women up-to-date Educational Endowment 
‘| and attractive schemes in all “ALL-IN” POLICY 
(% branches of Insurance. ALL RISKS POLICY 
Write for free descriptive Booklet to the hil 
i WOMEN’S SECTION. Manager: oe ie R. VERDEN. KI 
ha , Head ice - TSE Branches and 
i an BRITISH DOMINIONS peo the 
ly) —landons £3.79, PALL. MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. “Sits 
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“ O Hesperus, 
Thou brightest of all good things.''"—Ayron. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
is the BEST of all ** good things.” 


It promotes the growth of the... 


HAIR 


When the Hair cells are impoverished the Hair ‘‘comes out’’ ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL supplies just the tonic needed. There is nothing like it for 
Children as it keeps the scalp elean and clears away dandruff and other 
impurities While making the Hair to grow luxuriantly. 

A golden Tint is made for Fair Hair. 
GET IT NOW. Sold in 3/6, 7/- and 10/6 sizes of all Stores, 


Chemists and hairdressers, and 


ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, LONDON. 
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« ~. , When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave 0’ the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that."—Wenter’s Tale. 


“She dances featly.”—1 





A Peep into the Past 
Y DEAR HELPERS,—It will be 
many months before these words 
meet your eye because we prepare 
far in advance, but as I write them I have 
just returned from two days of enchantment 
which I wish you could have shared. I have 
been to Shakespeare’s country, and I have 
had a peep into the past. 
In the golden sunshine of a July morning 
I was driven through the leafy lanes of 
Warwickshire—in a modern motor to be 
sure, but nevertheless a very desirable 
method of locomotion. I did not pine for 
‘lizabethan modes of transport, but was 
nply content as the car hummed across 





the bridge at Warwick with the castle, 
luminous as a castle of fairy tales, against 
hebluesky. Andsoon through the ancient 
streets of Warwick and out into the green 
nes once again till we reached the out 
skirts of Stratford-on-Avon, and then drove 
ough its crowd d streets—-none too attrac- 





tive at first glance, it must be owned. 

The car drew up at the gateway of a very 
modern schoolhouse. lkrom within came 
the sound of singing, and when we made our 

v through a knot of folk round the door 
ound ourselves amidst a laree gathering 


girls and men sitting around the bare 


room. They were singing a chantey,” and 
s the quaint words and music rose and fell, 
ddenly the bare schoolroom vanished from 
ind I was seven thousand miles away in 
Ceylon. A row of ston * figures with gay 


cloths round their loins and. si said scarves 


round their heads were hauling in a boat in 
palm-fringed bay, and were singing a 
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a 


‘chantey ’’—not the same words naturally, 
but so alike in rhythm and melody that I 
could feel the glowing sunshine and smell the 
hot scent of frangipani flowers and see the 
flaming glory of the flamboyant trees and 
hear the sound of the wind among the 
palm trees. And then the vision faded, and 
I was back in the Stratford schoolroom 
with Mr. Cecil Sharp, playing the accom- 
paniment to “ Sally Brown,” and the girls 
in jumpers and the young men in sweaters 
singing : 

“T shipped on board of a Liverpool liner ; 

Way ho, a-rolling go; 

And I shipped on board of a Li iverpor 1 liner, 

For I spent my money ‘long with Sally Brown.” 

It smacks of the sea, does it not ? 
And then: 
“Oo ; ally Brown was a creole lady, 
Vay -" a-rolling go; 
O Sally Brown was a creole lady, 

And I spent my money ‘long with Sally Brown,” 
Till the last verse, to which the soloist gave 
much droll emphasis : 

** And now we’re married and we're living nice and 
comfor’ble, 

Way ho, a-rolling go; 

And now we're married and we're living nice and 
comfor’ble, 

And 1 spend my money ‘long with Sally Brown.” 


” 


and 
folk songs and folk carols and ballads, many 
of them rescued from oblivion by Mr. Sharp, 
and taken down at first hand by him from 
old countrymen and women. They have a 


wonderful fascination, for they seem to come 


There are hundreds of ‘“ chantevs 


straight across the centuries to us from our 
forefathers, haunting melodies and words that 
the modern sickly-sweet ballads of roses and 
birds and dreams and gardens will never 
rival, 

Mr. Sharp, with whom I had an interesting 
chat, told me that he had just returned from 
the States, and that in Kentucky he had 
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found 1,400 songs and dances brought from 
England by the and pre 
erved and cherished of them 


first colonists, 
there 


here 


many 


forgotten and lost ove 


The English Folk Dance Society 


And now let me explain how these good 








folk came to be singing Sally Brown ” at 
Stratford on that J. morning rhe 


they are all members of the 


English Folk Dance 


reason is that 
Society, and that song 
This 
eminate a know 


Dance 


and dance go hand in hand 


society 


is founded in order ‘‘ to di 


ledge of English Volk 


minging 


to encourage the 


Games and Tolk Songs, and 
original form 


lbolk Dancing 


certificates It hold 


practice of them in their 


Che 


and 


society trains teachers of 


grants them 


public demonstrations of Folk Dancing, and 


it holds dance meeti member 


ng 1or 


very year it opens a vacation school of 
Folk Song and Dance it Stratford-o1 
Avon, organised by the Governors of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre So that 
explains our presence there. 

I wish I could convey to you the thoro 
ness with which this society does its work 
Phere were classes for pupils in all stages of 
ignorance or proficiency, and they were held 
at different centres in the town We wan 
dered from one to the other under the guid 
ance of Mr. Sharp and M1 Kenned ind 
we tried to unravel the mysteries of ‘ Morri 
Dances, Sword Dances,’ ind Country 
Dances and listened to the intricate in 


tructions 
Maud 
teachers Phe pupils 


given by M1 Kennedy, Mi 
Karpe les and other experienced 


varied in ace, from the 


choolboy and schoolgirl in their teen to 
a valiant gentleman of burly presence who 
must have verged close on threescore veat 
and ten rhe majority were women, rang 
ing in age from 20 to 40 rhere was a 


sprinkling of men. The war has 


toll of many gallant young men 


Stratford 


taken if 
who, in 1914 
met at in the | | 


of Julv to take part in dance and song 


Dancing on the Greensward 
—— 





When we had followed the classes from 
beginners upwards through many halls and 
Class-rooms, we found we had two hours 


to while away before the demon 
dancing in the 
Theatre. So we determine 


glimpse of Ann Hathaw 


tration ot 
Memorial 


d to have a 


gardens of thi 





Shottery in order to revel in 


atmosphere as much 


nowhere in the kingdom co 


more fragrant corner of old J 





more alive with memori S 
place ” have a disappoi ) ) 
repellent effect through tl] 
guides’? and the m 
infected them. But this o \ 
in a garden lowin \ * 
flower sweet Wiliam ) ppropr f 
hollyhocks and sunflower | 
joram, pinks and laven 
preserved the spirit of t HT . 
dwelt there for generatio l 4 
is an educated nwan i 
ind it is obvious tl ; 
it issoc1ation I 
periods throug! 
liver object in the 
l of dead | 
| oO to him 
VI he te 
L have i little f 
picked in Ann Ha \ 
conjure up the p 
old kitchen wher t 
Shakespeare and Ann 
he oO ‘ 
Shotter 
We motored ’ 
St tford ind 
l nother link ; 
oak-beamed hoste f fal 
1 t Line great 1 
eve And then w , 
le of the Memo 
e, in the b i I 
0 he MOST ta 
t to wy ( 
VO r Lolune | 
oved wit it 
ro | theit 
witl ' olourt | 
sette cro t he 
of | below {} ] 
t] intricate f 
1) Morris | 
of aq 
L pert 1) “ 
melo 
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heirloom, precious as an oak chest or an 
They were evolved on 
the ‘“ folk’’—the 


bring back an 


ancestral portrait. 
the countryside among 


They 


™ 
Ira 


rural population. 
they carry 
the 
and the glare of 


atmosphere of the v illage green: 
a freshness in pleasant contrast 
fetid air of “‘ the pictures,”’ 
lamps and clatter of traffic. . 
If we pry back into the dim ages we find 


with 


that these dances had a ritualistic origin, but 
in Elizabethan England they had developed 
into mere diversions for the country folk. 
The Sword Dances are men’s dances—the 
and they origin- 
The Morris 
Midlands ; 


swords are laths of wood 
ated in the North of England 


Dance is a characteristic of the 
the practised “ ide’”’ or “set gave its 
public performances on public holidays and 
made a collection afterwards, The Country 
Dance is a simpler, more spontaneous affair, 
nsisting of as many village couples as feel 
in fact little “ 
isrequired, Anyone can join in the “ 
[he Sword and Morr 


demands on the | 


nclined to dance, technique ”’ 


hop. 


is Dances make severer 


rain and agility of the 
performers 


» suitable for revival among the 


folk” of the present day. The war is 
responsible for a ‘‘ back to the land” 
movement It was the dullness of country 


fe that drove many a man and girl to the 
that the life of 


d and the recreations 


wns. We must see to it 





» village is broadens 


veloped throughout the 
long winter evenings Folk 


countryside. In 
and 
Ik Song bring girls and men together ina 


Dance 


sant, wholesome way. Iam hoping that 
readers of Tite OuIVER will see their 
y clear to introduce both dance and song 
They can either 
themselves from 
Folk Dance 


1+) o } } ] 
id then hand on their knowledge 


possil le to 


1 dances 
ned teachers of society 
Or it may 
send an 


} 
T 


wiser to the village 


instructor and or- 
In any case, I am 
ixious to put anyone interested in the 


matter in touch with the organisers of the 


t 


ely, 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 





When the dance demonstration was over, 
we dined in the 


' quiet rose-lit Shakespeare 
Hotel, and then walked to the Memorial 
Theatre to see A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. It was a fitting ending to the day. 
I have never seen a , 


performance of Shake 


39! 


speare given more harmoniously and decor” 
There 


ously. were no exaggerated stage 
etfects. It was an exquisite fairy tale—a 
rollicking farce—it was ‘such stuff 


”» 


dreams are made of. 

We went out into the streets of Stratford 
and saw the moon shining above the gables 
of that inn. Just as we sought the car, so 
the Stratfordians may their 
horses across the cobbled stones on such a 


have sought 


night as this. The magic of the past was 
upon us as we ran back through the moonlit 
lanes, and I hoped that words of mine might 
induce a few to preserve 
that and the 
danced in this pleasant land of 
produced Will Shakespeare. 

I trust that this article will bring me a 
budget of inquiries from Tur Quiver readers 
whoare ready to study folk dance and song, to 
pass them on to others, and to join the Folk 
Dance Socicty. 


even the ballads 
that were 


ours that 


were sung songs 


There is a mine «of recrea- 
tion, interest and useful work lying ready for 
them. 


“The Quiver” Bed in Sailors’ Hostel 


I am most anxious for gifts of silver and 





gold oddments and jewellery of all kinds 
for Tue Ovuiver Bed in the Sailors’ Hostel 
at the Port of London. Miss Hope-Clarke 
is asking for {50 for each bed. The need 
for the hostel is very great. The men are 


paid off at the Board of Trade Offices, and 
are often robbed of their money in the low 
lodging houses of the neighbourhood. The 
hostel will provide them with rest and 


recreation. We owe so much to the seamen 
who kept our shores and brought us 
food through untold perils that beset 


Surely we can 


our 
the 
each 


seas during the war. 


our gratitude. 


Glass, china, brasses, ivories 
and plated articles are also welcome. Miss 
Hope-Clarke can dispose of them all lam 
very grateful for many gifts already received. 


The Lonely Soul 
IT had several 
appeal for 





the 
“ lonely 


replics in answer to 
with a 
‘lad to say she has 


someone to live 
soul.” Loam secured 


someone, 


A Pathetic Letter 


I had a letter from “ Lily,” and I wonder 
if any QUIVER reader will be so good as to 
send “Lily” THE QUIVER every month when 
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she has finished with it. 
for itself: 





The letter speaks 


1 sir fifteen 


ri I wa 
years I hav 


I have been an invalid Y 
am now about 39. All those 
been without terrible pain. live years at one time 
I could not move in bed, and was never out otf it, 
but after special treatment I was sometimes able t 
Bit up in the afternoon. My father died at this time 
and our circumstances changed so much. 

1 am so fond of reading and we use« 
Oviver long age, but we cannot afford to 
magazines now. 1 was wondering if ne would 
eare to send me their back numbers or any monthly 
part once they are finished with it. I would value 


it so much, for 1 sleep very little at any time, and 


Ti 


get many 





to get 





ive to be alone most of the day Three vears ago 
mv darling precious mother died after only thre: 
day iliness. We were all in all to each other. I 
cannot realise even vet that has gone, and when 
the pain is almost un t I lo up almost ex 
pecting to meet her loving ympathetic look, but 
there is only her empty chan I was too ill and 
stunned for a year after to really believe it. Iw 





always so bright even in the 
agony and so interested i 
espe iallv amor } 
mother. . . Nov 
im thir as much as possibl 


was going on, 
rest went 

t mysel 
it is all forced, 





inter¢ 





omehow, Even the trees and e sky seem differ 
ent If youcannot get anyone tosend THF Oviver, 
never mind, for I shall understand, but I thought it 
meone did it w ( 1 a difference during 
the long winter.” 


I think that someone is sure to respond 
I shall be 


to this letter, so patient, so sad 


glad to forward the name and address of the 
writer, who does not wish her relations to 
know she has made this appeal. 


Wools Still Required 


All gifts of wool of all and in 
quantities are always welcome, and I shall be 
You will 


the wool is 





} » 
coiours 


glad to receive them at the office 
see from this letter how much 
appreciated : 











Oct. 2 1919. 
DEAR Mt Lock,—I ha { i l 1 two 
lovely ] els of wool, for w 1 don’t know how 
to su ently thank yor It is most kind of you to 


eek, lost by deatl 
idy who gave m 
to our poor per 
s we have had, and 





\ , een to h 
ent zap n. ul 
é I re ain Y 
* Philip ”’ 
oe 

l have received ‘a Philip report from 
Farningham and am glad to say that his 
Conduct, Health and Industrial Work are 

Good.”’ He is training r to be in en 

gineer I trust all those QUIVER readers 


who contribute to Philip's su 


Homes will send the money in as 


possible. 





The Silver Thimble Ward 





at Greenwich 





You will be glad to hear what a friend os 
mine \ in a letter to1 bout the Sih 
Thimble Ward in which THe Outver ] 
stands. She writ 

“7 Silver Thi \\ ‘ 


Books, Please . 
We can distribut: 





soldier sailors’, girls’ clubs k fol 


lonely folk—all are glad of bor So ple 


be 0k 


grave or gay, that yo n spare 


Scraps and Coloured Pictures 

IT shall 
pictures for 
Warburg, 


books for the wounded in hos] l and 





1 ¢ } } 
be glad o Taps al olour 


weed out your shelves and send any readabl | 
| 
| 

scrap-books My friend Miss | 

who made quantit of 


hospital ships at hom nd abroad dun 
the war, tells me that the boo re 
required in civilian hospit So ] 
glad to receive suitable 

picture I do OT W ( 
mas card 





Garments of All Kinds Required ' 


I am very greatly oblig for some ver ‘ 
nice giits of cast-o garmye ' 
gone to poor gentlefolk I ll } u | 
receive, more Men’s garment nd } 
are particularly welco1 1 1 t | | 


reade rs to s 
dition. 


of ; , Miss H 
M W D. I ) h 
] e, M W. | 
D \ M l 
M 1] \ 
M ma M | 
N M G 
M Mills, M \ ) 
I liss W M ] 


Will correspondent k 


: ft 
) xf Vf{r 
names very dist t] ’ | » wv 
Mi or any Other titl ! ) as 
in > il in I 










theit 
Mrs. or 
SISt Us 
nt? 


)OLF 
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SMARTS’ 
SIMPLE 
SYSTEM 


If you pay cash, you get a 
liberal discount; if you 
want credit, itis given you 
with as much civility as if 
you were being handed a 
receipt. All you have to 
say is how you desire the 
terms to be made, and they 
are arranged accordingly 
\ll furniture is then sent 
home, fully carriage paid. 




















HOME LIFE 


DEPENDS UPON THE 
FURNITURE ! 


The length of its life, its character, the 
very atmosphere of home depends upon 
the manner in which it is furnished, 
When you entrust Smarts with the 
making of your home you reap the 
two-fold advantage of having furniture 
of unusual beauty and strength—a home 
of lasting goodness. 

Visitors to the showrooms, too, can see numerous 
examples of tasteful home furnishing — model 


rooms radiating cheerfulness and comfort at most 
inexpensive prices. 


Make a call this week. If you cannot, write for 
Smarts’ Interesting Booklet ‘‘ Concerning Furni 
ture.’ It is a budget of helpful suggestions on 
tasteful and economical furnishing—-for cash or 
credit. Write to-day. 








SMART BROS LY 


Head Depot— 28, 29, 30 & 31 London Road, 
Elephant and Castle, S.E.1. 


STRATFORD, E.15—195-104, The MANCHESTER. —-; a 
(rove © Vitona Street 
CROYDON. —39, 32 and 34 George NORTHAMPTON. - A 
HACENEY, E.8. t Mare St LEICESTER.—18 High Street 
WIMBLEDON, 8 W.19.—5 Mert andl 43 Silver Street 
Road, Broadway DERBY... Victoria Buildings, I 
WOOLWICH, BE18.—73 Powis lon Road 


BIRMINGHAM —6o and 61 Br 
Street, and 13° High Str 
Bull Ring. 

CHISWICK, W.4.—1:8 and 12 SEtETOL = Castle Street 
High Road. wer t 

SOUTHEND .ON -8EA. 1 197 SHEFFIELD. 101-103 T Moor 
ir vay, and (Cuee Road WOLVERHAMPTON. — Dude 


HOLLOWAY, W.7.—49 and 5: 
Seven Sisters Road. 


COVENTRY — 9-10 Burg 
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THE PATENT 


The Perfect Nest for Baby 
Light, Cosy, Hygienic, Portable 
Washable. Foldsupsmall, Eas, 


carried from room to room 
























A sure shield from | 


draughts and glaring lishy 
5 Ng 


-4 Canopy drapery extra 









bc. ' 
f . A New Special Design, 
Builds Sturdy Children with Curved Legs, Brass Centre 


Rod, Mercerised Fringe, &c, 


esd | 





Mellin's Food rears delicate children | sg 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, From 75 a sadd 
maintains the standard of health in 


thriving children. Easily assimilated Canoj — 
and highly nourishing, it is the only A ef 4 pa 
reliable substitute for mother's milk. ob che Phasercuerte 
Recommended by doctors and nurses Cribs, Layette 
for over fifty years. 
Send for Free Sample and valuable booklet All cots, play- 
on “How to Feed the Baby"' to— | Se 
: nt : . sen on 7 days’ 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD. PECKHAM, promenade 


LONDON, S.E.15. 


TREASURE COT C0. ,n 


(Dept. M2), 124 Victoria St., London, $.W) 

















C. BRANDAUER & Co, Ltp. , 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. AICHO 


) | 










Neither Scratch | 











SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2'9. 4'6 
MEDALS. Attention is 8 


THE LION LEADS TN CURING ¢° 
BURGESS | 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cur without lancing or cutting, 
t tl irt and |} 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LOXDOR = £. nuncess, 69 Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, Wi! 


— 











potter Attn ol $ 7 a 
Irish Linen 
R [- D Face Towels 
: Bleached by sun and dew on the grass, t 
: none of the fine wearing qualities or s 
? appearance are impaired. Exai ples :— 
: No. W2. Size 24 by 40 ins. 65: 
& : No. Wt3. ,, 25 by 42 ins. T1I* 
Linen List 36C sent Post F 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. : ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd, 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. _ BELFAST. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
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OR the sake of those readers who 


missed the ann 


yulicenn 


1 mt im asi 
November's number of the special 
story competition for February, I propose 
month. 


giving the particulars again this 
fhe story is to be of the adventure tvpe, 
length of which should not exceed two 
thousand words. <A prize of Two Guineas 
the best story received 
over 15), and one of a 


under 








I wonder whether there are 


al ny among 
Ss Who ) practice ot de 

signing their own book-plates Possibly 
1 » some people to do 

ng that printed book-plates can be 

gnt » TE mut, oO the othe hand, 


S ( re han to be able to 
x SU \ { whenever o POT 
O SO month | gcest 
I ! ibers of this section 
endeavour to carry out a design 
\( | ) em for a book 
i 1 ( eve to 
! in colo roan 
\ a of Ten Shillins 
\ to ( or ay ( and 
book prize f{ | 
Tesuits of tli ibove competitions 
Wi anno ed in the May issue of the 
Magazine, 


Special Story Competition—Design tor a Book-plate— 
Results of the November Competitions 








Rules for Competitors 








1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be wri ie le of 
the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age and address must bs 
clearly written upon each entry t enclosed on 
separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must 
pinned together. 

Pseudonyms are not allowed, 1 not n 


than one entry may be submitted by one competit 
for each compe tition 


4. No entry can be returned unless mn] | 
by a fully stamped and directed enveloy v 
enough to conta Brown paper and stri 
Wrappers, and stam] om] 1 by envelo; 


are insulficient. 

5. All entries must be received at t 
February 23, 192 They should be 
“Competition Editor,” THe Out 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill 








Results of the Nowember Competitions 





Literar\ 
“Were [ To EMIGRATE, THE COUNTRY 
[I WoULD CHOOSE’ 
Could our readers’ wishes be carried out 
in practice it would be surprising the num 
ber who would stand a chance of joining 


forces, as from the entries received 


upon 
the above subject it appears that Rhodesia 
is the country to which the majority would 


hope to go had they for any reason to leave 


Many 


been written dealing with 


interesting book 


their own land 
of course, have 
Rhodesian hfe, which 


possibly accounts 


country having held chief 


largely for the 
place with our readers. Canada and Aus 
tralia not unnaturally come next in favour, 
the tormer being 
popular. 
countries was 


apparently the more 
Other than these, the choice of 


fairly isolated, including 
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India, Italy, Belgium and other 
small countries. 

rhe prize in 
ivy M. OLD, 


account 


rica, 


the senior division goes to 


who sent in the following 


Rhodesia—and W hy 


mention of the 





Phe 
) 


Causes the 


word “* emigt ” invariably 
ot four of our to leap 
simultane my mind—Rhodesia, Australia, 
Canada and India—and I should find it a particularly 
hard task to decide my preference, taking for granted, 
ot course, that the circumstances necessitating my 
leaving sland could be equally well met by emigra- 
tion to any of our colonies, As I could never reach 
finite conclusion by enumerating and dwelling 
idvantages of each of the four countries, | 
1 resort, of me the plan of ranging 


ition 
hames colonies 


ously to 








t 


essity to 














their’ outstanding disadvantages against them. 

Canada I should rule out ot the list as being too 
similar to England to afford the vital changes which 
Is ild consider necessary recompense for leaving 

y native land. 

ro India’s mys is charm and multitudinous 
fascinations I should, with a stupendous effort, 
cl ey yr it limmate ilthough a considera- 
tl night easily be dispensed with on pape: 

tably present far more difficulties than 

ex etically. 

iil ild d 1 tantly and only 
wi ho it im | m two place it once, and 
pre ‘ rest th | 1 ' 

I hie we three thin | uld ce ind of a land 
vhich 1 was about to adopt—a iitable climate 
ithelent resource to guarante t sure means of 
livelihood; and lastly, terest. 
t lesia fulfils all these maditi 


unt i te, perfectly 


ians to be 


raliit 





i laim that is admittedly 
] rabk 
The I lesia ai eat, although it ts 
' ersalls knowledged that, as yet, the country 
till in its intancy and vast possibilities await her 
the future, both a ulturally and minerally. 
And the interest ot Khodesia ? [They are as 
iried | er own flora afte a veldt fire. selng one 
ingest colonies, can still offer much of 
t ! est incidental to ploneering, even though the 
| 1 be it I heer has pa sed into 
thie ws beluind as tar as Rhodesia is concerned. 
Phu t the tun ot being able to build one’s own 
it espite its 1 1 fi W i mpleted-—and 
thenovelties afforded by the lack of railways ! 
| tl gallops act t peu veldt through 
t! t unlit air of At i 
Picture a land of wondertul xquisite dawt 
da t blue 1 gold, gloriot sets and, after all 
these, the1 il night v i iar to the lands ot 
the Sou i ¢ : And the wider of every 
thing, the space! 
diere in litt ind, ne long fight 
existence, we t ne another in tight crowd 
t elbow is own iv through the 
1 ha » 1 t eae where lie 
it tind | it t 1 when he 
eratum it t 1 that the 
{ ' \ Mh ‘ the t if i ‘ 1 
| ind 1 el 
| t t t ik 1 i ‘ pen, ¢ I 
! il God i ] nded only 
iH I here t man ma breathe deeply, 
illy, and can rid his mind of t maddenu 
nto str and fight and tle his neigh 
est and rough 
t Ik I pl t ty population alone 
l pen up wondertul vistas of promise to ans 
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thoughtful person, anx 





and strike out a strong, stra tht ‘t 

Ivy M.0 

Commended Ethel Bickley, |] G. B 

Mabel Atkins, M. I Kennedy, |] 1 St 
Gertrude E,. Doe. 

The prize in the junior division is ay 


to LILIAN BEprorp, aged 15, forthe following 


The Countrv I would Choose 











Now that the greatest war in |] ’ | 
over, the mother country h no * 
to bind her people to their nat Vast 
number of Britishers, hopeful and ’ 
have set sail for other lands t 
than the oft narrow limited life of t 

Among the emigrational count 
the ocean, Canada appeals t 
land which largely holds t ) 
of that Youth of England w 
territories a happy exile; al 
ot splendid endeavour wl 
heartedly through the whole j 
it prosperous and happy. 

fhe practical side of Canad 
for emigrants, as work is plent 
healthy and liberally paid « 
on the ranches and farms. 

rhe latter form of life naturally a 
very lair amount of rom t ttr 
have been chafed b the fetters 
convention th countric I re exa 

Who pulse is tet at ista 
thoughts of the Ife i tl t 
wide rolling freedom of the | 

rhe ranches, too, which must 
management and w \ 
persistent work betore thei 
colubine to bring out th 
man or woman which make 
life, 

Poor indeed in mind and | t 4 


cannot glory in that grand 


life, with the freshne t "\ | iv 
the grass-covered plains and waving } 
heads of pine and elin w ist t 
trunks ot sturdy oal \ 1 W lt 
bubbling streams winding lau ly t 
midst One counts it » mean » 
start the day with the smell of 
nostrils, carried for m \ 
it with that exhilarating 
hea 1 Which core ot 1 
exercis 

However, in spite « t 
vantages, Canada has 
its disadvantages, altl it 
outweigh the Ter 

! stance, t t l 
to be borne, when l i 
country, and King | t t 
the ul tream Li \ 

le \ 1 rendered 

munication ten imy i | 
ire concerned 

I itt ilso é 
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disadvantages to Cana 
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proadminded workers who will turn its rich and 
fertile soil to useful ends and fill its cities with that 
industry which has made it prosperous. Moreover, 
it is not a land which will allow of worthless idling, 
but demands of Its inhabitants a certain amount ot 
that splendid virtue called ** grit 
the strength and power in its owner to live a clean 
el useful life and break the galling bounds of a 
paltry convention. 

[ \ Jand of work and health, then, is Canada, where 
many men have found a splendid man! ood influenced 
strangely by a spirited energy coupled with a certain 
steady and universal ambition which is embodied 
in its millions, natives and emigrants splendidly alike, 


which possesses 


Hichly Commended :—Gwendolen Leijonhufvud, 
loan Ferris, Doris Howarth, Gertrude Evans, Janet 
Dougall, Kathleen lage, Vera Kathleen Mitchell, 


B. Salmond. 
Art Competition 


“ DESIGN FOR A CUSHION COVER 


Ouite an interesting selection of designs 
were received in response to the above 
competition, and many of those carried 
out in colour looked particularly effective. 

I have decided to award the senior prize 
to Manet ATKINS, whose design, though 
conventional, lacked stiftness, and if carried 
ut in the colours suggested by the readet 
hould produce jute an oartisty result 
Nhe design was intended for embroidering, 
tem illing or pe li parting, 

Berye M, Puzey 
order Of merit, and was certainly carefully 
carried out, 


sentry came next in 


Fhe design was intended to be 
worked in Richelieu On a coarse white linen 
foundation, and completed with a border of 
heavy crochet edging, 
A design, which would err somewhat on 
the elaborate side when carried out, was 
ceived from Miss ANNik LoNGLAND. This 


intended to be worked in outline stitch, 
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COMPETITION PAGES 





and ornamented with fancy stitches. The 
reader must have expended much thought 
in evolving the design, but I am inclined 
to think that the detail would prove a little 
excessive in the final result. 


Highly Commended :—Beryl M. Puzey, Miss Annie 
Longland, Mildred A. Smith, Miss Ena Cook, Miss 
Noélle Archer, Mary Evans. 

Commended :—-E. Oatway, Eva Bickley,, Beatrice 
Cicely Burgess, L. Wharton, Elsie M. Carte. 

Among the entries for the junior division 
was some very commendable work. The 
prize has been awarded to NELLIE ScuMipt, 
aged 15, for a design intended to be carried 
out in pen-painting. Though it cannot 
claim to be greatly original, the choice of 
colouring and the arrangement of the 
flowers were quite artistic. 

A very pleasing painting was also received 
from Frora M. MacLeop, agedt1z2, intended 
to be pen-painted on a velvet foundation, 
The painting was well executed, and the 
choice of colouring good, except perhaps 
for the pale mauve ribbon on a brown 
eround 

KR. G. Tisse_t sent in a well-carried-out 
conventional design in which the colouring 
contrasted well with the black background, 
but here again the detail was somewhat 
excessive, 

Highly Commended :—¥Flora M. MacLeod, R. G- 
lissell, Gladys E. Moulting, Helen Margaret Spencer» 


Dorothy L. Guy, Margery E. Widger, Lucy D. 
Thurston. 

Commended :--A. Alice Guthrie, Chrissy Smail> 
Dolly Scouloudi, John Hynd, Hazel Rawlinson; 
Dorothy J. Robertson, Margaret McNaughton, 
Janet MeNaughton, Donald McNaughton, Vera 
Furneaux Harris, Shelagh Morris, 





Competitions for Young Folks 





Competitions that will specially interest the younger readers 


are announced in this month’s “ Little Folks.” 


an essay, entitled: 
Ambition—were I a Girl”? 
the magazine? See 
“Little Folks.” 
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Could you write 


“My Ambition—were I a Boy,’ or “My 
Or could you design a cover for 
full particulars in the 


February issue of 










































What Causes 
“Headache ”’ ? 


O condition is more al and no 
complaint more destructive to beauty 
ot be ot 


expression, temperament character 


univel 


all kinds—te iuty features, 


and 


than headache. In polite circles a head 
ache is commonly given as an all-sufficient 
reason for severing any obligation; it 1s 


the readiest excuse at hand when a courtesy 


has been overlooked or for- 
it is frequently used as a defence 
and 
and to foster or bolster up one’s selfish in- 
Reg this form of head- 
ache, a well-known specialist has this to 
“ As a widespread symptom of general 
dishone 


an engagement 


gotten ; 


against disagreeable duties exertions 


dulgences. arding 


Say : 


ty, it is revolting to the physician ; 


as a sullicient excuse, it 1 


worn out.” 


Not Always an Excuse 





However, as a matter of fact, few people 
go through life without some headache. 
While women use it as a pretext more 
commonly than men, they can do so with 


a greater facility because they are so much 


more frequently bona fide sufferers. Som« 
women deliberately cultivate the headache 
habit from selfish motiv others suc- 
cumb to it as a result of foolish excesses 
hese excesses may not be of the appetites 
alone ; sO many women spend their lives 
in foolis} inconsequential quests of one 
kind or another, and fill wp their days with 
an endless rush after will-o’-the WISps. This 
applies not only to the socially inclined, 


whose days and nights are spent in a whirl 


ot excitement dotted with frequent head- 
ache but to the he ewlfe who forget 
that there is always another day and who 
feverish] peeds through the work she has 
\ med herself until gripped by a nervo 
or a ick headache 


Not a Disease—a Warning 





Headache is in itself not a disease, though 
it may be a symptom of some grave con 
titutional trouble. It is, in fact, a distre 
signal, a warning thrown out by nature to 
arrest the attention and to indicate that 
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And How May it be Cured? 
By 
Dr. Lillian Whitney 


the machinery i 
of or is bei 
cavalierly dealt with. U 
ings go unheeded until the conditioy 


some part ot 


cidedly out order, 


lle> 4] 
ually the 

] } 
ecome chroni 


cive to them have 


The most frequent causes of heada 


ris¢ 


auto-intoxication—bili 
and 
al 


the 


eye 
dyspepsia 


train, 
so fort] nerve 
troubles, ear di 


like. 


anamla, na 
teeth, and 


Abusing the Eves 


It would 
who 





seem, from the number of 1 


sons weal eyegla es, th 
generally elin 
ot | 


true 


has been pretty 
principal cause 
questionably 
organs, the eyes are 
It must be remembered th 
of the that wi 


a nation of brain worker S] 


brain, and 
vision, in themsel\ 
thi Pp 
those of mot 


or 
to 


dairy-maid 
trouble 
stitution, 


ome 
whose eye sulfer 1 m OV 
when fitted 
the city 


with 
bred, 


even 
Among 


smaller communities where 
exist few normal ¢ 
addition to cont lu 
weakne and detects, 1 
civilised person ire ] 


strain for fully 


twenty-lour. 


The Cinema Strain 
IL be 





Attention may w 


tremendous eye strain 1n 

the screen of motion pictur L 

ot ei rlainment ja 

to a formidable extent; ¢ 

hamlet has its cinema \ 
overcrowded and ret 

that the air in ma i 

Ln observi the audi l 

houses, it is distressing to . 
required to keep the eye to 


strain upon muscies 


screen, the fearful 
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“”% Play up, School! 


It’s good to see girls revelling in their 

i ; strenuous games—the picture of health 

A S444) a Rk Ne ~~ ** ' and happiness—and augurs well for 

= Vee : the future women of our race. They 

~~ a Nie get healthily tired, but a steaming hot 

preceney Rarer 2 cup of Fry's Cocoa soon banishes 
ee of . we ‘ 


all fatigue and makes them feel 
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EW ** good all over” and glad to be alive. 
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INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
qannene, SHOOTING LODCES, eto, 


B AR LY THE CHEAPEST AND BEsT, 
Desiy cick Wehons Piet “hlay doy: so Sha fscnill edb none 


F. D. COWIESON & CO., 
13 Charlies Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 


Comtractors to H.M. Govt., Admiralty, War Office, ete. 


cy) er 
: >|1A GOOD WORK 
S s 
Colonial a Continental ; The 
8 Wait s & Strays —— 
S Chureh Society S has given homes to 24, 000 « n, 
@ Q } aa needychildren, and has 4, 1001: ifferent 
S ; S homes at present. The cost of su ch. v large 
é Humbly, earnestly, and faithfully, S | family is very heavy. 
‘ the Society is discharging the plain 9 WILL Fou HELP? 
duty of alleviating the spiritual des- 8 by taking a collecting box. If s 
titution and promoting the spiritual S) to the Secretary, 
welfare of our countrymen scattered : Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A 
over the great portion of the earth's 5 | | Old Town Hall, enetngsen, S.E. ll, 
. surface in the Colonies, or settled 5 | _— ctoteesstttey, Beata Settee 
» on the Continent of Europe, by = 9 — 
propagating the power of the S 
Gospel of Christ, and seeking by S 
wielding this two-edged sword of & THE CHURCH ARMY 
the spirit to bring souls to His § 
obedience: and thus to hasten > ASKS 
the day when the earth shall be S, 
. filled with the knowledge of the : H ELP 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. > for 
The Society urgently requires £68,000 ¢& POOR PILGRIMS TO BRITISH GRAVES 
to meet most pressing needs. Will you §& in Flanders 
respond now ? ® 
© Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, © LIMBLESS AND DISCHARGED 
S 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. § SERVICE MEN 
GPK SOAS AS ALLA L SS PL ALAM AA AL ALY 





in Hostels 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 
in Fresh Air Homes 


EX-SERVICE MEN 
WANTING EMPLOYMENT 


THE VERY POOR AND NEEDY 
and Other People Needing Aid 
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ti) 
{) Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


w 
= ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
a AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 
1) MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W.3. instituted 1758. 
0) Patron : HIS MAJESTY THE KING. ; 
3) President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WA K.G. ' 
C Treasurer: THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL’ PC. M.A, LL.D. (All). 
© Over 500 Fatherless Children are now maintained | 8 educated 
an ea baa BE hap On : 
® ai need eee the training and discipline | > * Contributions.” ee 
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WHAT CAUSES “ HEADACHE ? ”’ 





of the eyeballs even inducing a flow of water 
from the sympathetic tear duct. The 
heavy, foul air makes breathing difficult, 
and so the mouth is held open to facilitate 
the process. Naturally results. 
The effect, by the way, upon children 1s 


headache 
most pernicious. 


Cause and Cure 





strain in 
begins with 
nausea and vomiting, which deceives many 
sufferers from sick’? headache into the 
belief that the digestion is at the bottom 
of the attacks. 
eyes a chance to catch up. 


Headache is induced 


various ways ; 


by eye 


very often it 


The enforced rest gives the 
Frontal head 
ache with extreme tenderness of the eye- 
balls is unmistakable ; the strained muscles 
a dull, listless, 
the tissues surrounding them 


contract and give the eyes 
weary look ; 
become dark, discoloured, and seamed with 


myriads of tiny wrinkles. Frowns are also 
caused by eye strain; indeed, the entire 
face takes on an expression of age, weari- 


ness, and pain. Of course, lenses relieve the 
headache to an appreciable extent when it 
but 


proper glasses the beauty-destroying con- 


is due to defective vision ; even with 


sequences of eye strain cannot be removed 
without rest of these 


organs and proper 
treatment of the surrounding tissues. 
An acute headache due to eye strain is 


best cared for by lying in a cool room from 
which all light is the 
laintest ray irritant. 
Binding the eyes quite tightly with a black 
affords relief sometimes, as do 
applied to the 
Bathing the eyes 
In very hot water relaxes the 
muscles and restores the circulation 

preler the cooling effect of cold leaves 
leaves Or rose pe tal 


rigidly excluded, as 


may act as a violent 
bandage 
cold compresses brow, lids, 
and temples continually 
contracted 
Some 

tea 
Cold rose water, cold 





dilute witch-hazel water, or cold dilute 

cologne water, all used in the same way, 

have also a beneficial effect. 

Self-poisoning a First Cause 
Auto-intoxication is so common. that 


Many give it first placc 


as a cause of head- 
ache, 


It consists of that 
polsonous produc 1 


condition wherein 
circulate in the blood as 
a result of the tinal 


canal; either the alimentary canal i 
torpid and fails to eliminate its content 
OF it Is Overloaded und tate Ol cxtreme 


Inactivity of the inte 


and iha 


sluggishness. In either case, putrefaction 
sets in, and the fluids of the body are filled 
with various that act as slow 
poisons in some cases, and as very irritant 
poisons in others. 


chemicals 


Indeed, self Poisoning is preve nted only by 
the activity of the digestive organs and by the 
watchfulness of the liver, which acts the part 
of @ sentinel to the material brought to it from 
the alimentary canal. But the digestive 
organs cannot be kept in a healthy state 
when food is consumed in large quantities 
or in great haste or without due regard to 
its fitness and necessity. Many persons still 
eat out of the fullness of their enjoyment 
In gastronomics. Impairment of digestion 


must follow ; it is impossible for the diges- 
tive organs to handle more food than the 


body requires and remain perfectly healthy. 
They are overworked and become weakened ; 
the digestive fluids are not secreted; the 
food accumulates, lies in the intestinal canal, 
and poisons the system; suddenly there is 
an acute outbreak, accompanied by intense 
headache, which is usually referred to as a 
‘ bilious attack,’’ because the liver has gone 
on a strike and upset the whole system. 


What to Do 


No sufferer from ‘ bilious attacks ”’ re- 
quires a description of them, or of himself 
during the attack, and for some days after- 
ward Bile has overtlowed its natural chan- 


nels and made its 


way into all the tissue it 
can reach, which is generally the entire 
body. Nausea is extreme, and pain in the 


head grows more and more maddening until 


reheved by this must sometimes 


be brought on with an emetic 


vomiting ; 
, such as warm 
salt water, or lukewarm mustard water, not 
too strong. A cupful is usually enough. 
tickling the palate with a feather 


other 


Sometimes 


or some harmless 


object acts more 
quickly 
When possible, the clothe should be 


removed, and the sutterer put to bed and 


given successive cups of very hot water, 
which washes out the stomach and stimu- 
lates the liver; at the same time a mustard 
plaster should be placed over the region 
of the stomach and liver and kept in posi- 


tion only long enough to redden the parts 


Tem oryitaurte 


followed by a large 


perhap Thi hould be 
tor oil, either 
pepper- 
peppernunt is not 


dose ot ca 
in capsules or di 
mint. Ti 


euised with ol ot 


Odour of 


Cc 
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distressing to one who is nauseated, and it 
also has a quieting effect on the nerves of 
the stomach. 


Chronic Headache 





So much for acute attacks. Chronic head 
ache due to intestinal torpor is extremely 
common. The evidences of the condition 
are so glaring that lhe d 
dull, lifeless hair; eves that utterly lack the 
clear health ; 
muddy, discoloured, sometimes full of 
blemishes ; very often bad teeth and fetid 
breath. The facial expression is dull, the 
manner indifferent and listless ; 
in cases of prolonged headache, the mind 


who runs may rez 


brightness of complexion 


frequently, 


becomes very much depressed 

It goes without saying that the fabits that 
are responsible for this state of health were 
not formed in a day, and so it will take 
many days to reconstruct the system along 
more wholesome ling Drugs should not 
be taken—they may relieve for the moment 
but are of no permanent value in fact, 
headache cures are notoriously bad in thei 
effects, especially upon the heart Che most 
important thing is to relieve the intestinal 
torpor and to set up a more healthy action 
This change must be brought about by 
eetable 


hygienic measures and the use of a ve 


Stimulant, which has a gentl 


upon the liver and the alimentary canal 


Anemia as a Cause 





Another very frequent cause of headache 
is anemia, poverty of the blood Anamia 
is not always recognised even by physici 


i 
The volume of blood may b« ficient, but 





me oLt ( 


it is lacking in s« 


and the system, especially the brain, do 
not receive proper nou hn ; 
The causes of headache heretofore referred 


to—eye strain and intestinal torpor—are 


Plenty of 


exerci 








also conducive to anamia when 
remains indoors, either sev or reading 
by a dim light, at the me time clogging 
up the system with sweets and ind tibl 
foods, one must ex] t anemia and head 
aches 
Anemia, however, ma be congenital 

that is, the blood-making orga may be 
defective ; in which ca the whole body ts 
underdeveloped, cither 1 ize or weight 


good, wholesome fare, for 


large percentage of iron 


consisting of highly nouri 


with vegetable iron, will 
up the system, enrichir 
relieving the headach 
Occupational headache 
common among girls 
factories, seamstress 
forced to maintain ons 
Strain one set of muscl 
There are all kinds of such 
man has no use for many 
the body. All 


this character, and some 


be made whereby other sets of 
those habitue lly employed would be 1 


into play In most case 


workin 


po ition ”’ 


be lowered, so that the worl 


level with the eyes, thus 
muscle 


Nervous Headaches 





Headache of nervous ori 


common Emotional wor 
and ‘* doing 


who are prone to worry 


themselves too closely t 
or pleasure, are victim 
Since nervous headache 
ful, the most difficult to 


most far-reaching in thei 


uffer from them should 
well in hand, and cultiv 
that make for greater pl 
tempel 
\ nervous he; he « 
Ver Its Incly t 
of a cup of str hot 
by tl ppl 1 ‘ | 
to tl ners ot t] 
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~NEW DISCOVERY. « 





Father comes in like this— 
Once every week. There's a scurry: 
Dad knows what the children like. 
and plump. But the 
Regularly, each week-end, enter your hall -door 
sweetmeat —mz ule from lots and lots of good things 

d ‘ ectton 


a cry of 


wer 


* Here's the 
and what's the right kind of sweet to keep them healthy 
children don’t eat all the Mackintosh’s, not by lumps and lumps 

behind a Family 


Family Tins 


Mackintosh’s—and Father.” 


Tin of this full-of-food 


and loose by weight. @ 
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Good News for 


Skin Sufferers 


Skin irritatio stops 
moment you mar Antexer 


and wherever you arey Nea | 


obtain tis fai 










nous rer 
No matter whether 1 
nisery is due ¢ T 
ema, a bad les I = 
I hands, rash.on | | 
any other skin jl. & 
ness, Antexema wi 
it iat 
reliet. Don't 
ibout the y ; 
wl efore, bt 
b e to-day. 7 
first touch w 
vince. Continue using Antexema, and 
trouble will soon be ended and perfect’s 
health will be yours. Eczema.rashes, bad k 


chaps, chilblains, pimples, blotches, b 





skin troubles—all are cured by Antexema 
Non-greasy and invisible on the skin. | 
Get Antexema to- “day 
All Chemists and Stor 30 Boot A 
Whiteley ‘Rewisand 3 Day J ( 
ind Timothy White's, supply ‘Ay 
ttle r direct post free, in plai 
Antexema, Castle Laboratory, I l N.W \ 
ut I a, Australasia, Ca 3 \ i} 
ff \ 
A J S05NF , 
© j 
hy > . 
»~ \o 
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Corn Hour 
Dainties in 
which the children _ 


Blancmanges and moulds that melt in 
the mouth, enticing trifles, creamy cake- 
fillings, sweet-cakes and buns. Such 
a big variety of dainties you can 
successfully achieve with Johnstons 
‘Patent’ Corn Flour. ' 

Johnston’s is milled from the finest 
maize grown: you will find it 
invariably pure white and reliable. 

tib., 1b. and I-Ib, pkts, I-Ib. air-tight tins. 





























“The Quiver’’ 
Parliament 


The Things of the Spirit 





EAR MR. EDITOR,—I do not hesitate to 
sav that the amount spent annually in the 
United Kingdom on education of one kind 


and another is out of all proportion to the 
results obtained. For what, after all, is the meaning 


of education? Is it not the training of a child 
i the best possible way for the duties which life 
holds for him or her ¢ As Ruskin says, true edu- 
cation is “the leading human souls to what is 
best, and making what is best out of them.” 
fre our national schools doing this? Are they 


turning out intelligent, sensible, helpful beings with 
thought for others as well as for themselves : Edu- 
cation is not the putting into a child’s head a given 
ount of knowledge within a given period, how- 





ever Valuable and necessary that knowledge may 
be. It includes the directing of the will into the 
ght path. And this cannot be done without 


vlizious teaching and training. Mr. Brooke is only 
too right when he speaks of German modern educa- 
ind its results—a purely materialistic educa- 
will never raise an individual or a nation. If 
ings of the spirit. are left out, then indeed 
n is a dangerous” possession. Religious 
ng is a vexed question, I know, in the State 















schools, but because it is ditficult is the very worst 
reason for ignoring it. We are robbing our children 

1 precious birthright if we neglect this part ot 
their training. They are composed of body, mind 
nd spirit, and to neglect in their daily life the 


iting of that part of them whicl 
sect believes to be 


every religious 


ly too obvious a 


immortal, is surely 


rong to be disputed. C. ALLINGHAM. 
Bexhill-on-Sea, 


The Difference 


Deak SiR,—The goal at which education aims 
t y is entirely different from the one erected 
1 kept in view during the last century To-day 
seek to draw out. Yesterday we strove to drive 






can be little doubt as to the 
method. 

If the success of education depends on the 
of so many docile 


iperlority 


toriner 


turning 


little machines, each equally 

to read, write and do arithmetic well, then it 

s certain that modern education is a failure. It 
ecess Is judged by the production of children who 
apable of looking after themselves howing 











lative and the power to thi ul ict freely, 
then modern education is not only a succe but a 
triumph, Miss) J. M. Troupe. 
nan lic. 


Would you Like the Job ? 











Deak Mr. Brooxe,—I have read your. artic le, 

“ Has Education Failed ? * with considerable interest 
and amusement. <A i ** plain business man” vou 
the financial question first. ‘A million a 
Week Is to be spent, and vou are aghast. Let us 
Where it is all going to. There ar ,000 
teachers of all grack ind 6,000 » children to be 
: mc 1 Now, Mr. Brooke, an ea division sum, 
- ease. A cla 1 thirty children teacher, 
1 one week's we und tl { ul that 
me to cover the entire charges of salarie build- 
“so Cquipment, inspection, heating, lighting, 











Readers’ Views 


on 


, 


“ Education ’’ and “ Marriage’ 


cleaning, and administration, etc. etc., is—f5 
present value! Surely somebody is “* squandering 
the nation’s millions,” and surely nobody is being 
sweated! Are you anxious for that teacher’s iob, 
Mr. Brooke, and his share in those ‘ squandered 
millions,” as a “* business proposition”? ? You will 
find a fine selection of vacancies in this week’s 
Schoolmaster that nobody seems keen on filling. 
Wanegford, Suffolk. Ernest |’. Easto 


From a Business Man 





S1r,—Forty vears’ experience with young people 
in and out of business hours compels me to the con- 
viction that the commercial community, which pays 
so large a portion of the cost of education, has not 
got value for money. 

But having started we must go forward, and bear 
in mind what my old schoolmaster told me, ‘* Your 
real education begins after you leave school: we 
give you only the tools.” 

Selecting the best out of hundreds of letters from 
young people, including many who have been on 
War Service, I am obliged to say that girls at least 
hold their own in point of interest, legibility and 
good English, also treedom from crudity and slang. 

Only a very small percentage of those who were 
known to Sunday scholars, and otherwise, 
have risen above the rank into which they were born, 
though they had a longer and more costly schooling 
than their parents received. 

“If you want a thing done well, 
Is it not a rather general mistake, when we engage 
a youngster, to leave him to receive instruction In 
his duties from the lad whom he succeeds as junior ? 
He comes, proud to consider himself no longer a 
schoolboy, but a man of business: but the novelty 
ot having someone to order about leads the lad just 
above the latest recruit to dump on to him all the 
fetching and carrying and odd jobs in which there 


me as 


do it yourself.” 


is no call for much of what he learnt at school, 
which is therefore left to slide away from him, 
Latterly I have obtained quite good results from 


unpromising material by turnishing to the new hand, 
a week before he enters the office, a typed summary 
of his duties with explanations showing what bear- 
ing his work has upon the ultimate result. Youth is 





inquisitive, and it pays to be approachable and 
encourage approach whenever the junior is in 
doubt. At the same time—especially with girls 

a certain dignity and reserve on the part of the 


master is essential to disc ipline and 
We must have the rising generati 
educated ; if we want the th 
personally take an intimate i 
Yours faithfully, 
Newcastle i 


good work. 

n more efficiently 
well done, we must 
erest In the work.— 
E. Ls CrositzeR, A.M.1.Mech.E. 
Lyne. 








Ridiculous 
The suggestion running all 
article on Education in 

that our modern syste 


DIR, 
Brooke's 
QUIVER Is 


through Mr. 
the November 
m of education is 


merely an expensive method of bringing the coun 
try to ruin, and that we ught to return to the 
inpler methods of our grandtatl Such a sug 
gestion 1s as ridiculous as Ww ld be a suggestion to 
crap the railway ind return t t ta ( 

because there j oO much se unrest among the 
railways emplovees. a. TI. Hay, 


Inverness-shire, 


fi 
/ 





THE QUIVER 





Lack of Religious Education 


DEAR SIR,—f1,000,000 a week is too much to 
spend on education without definite religious in- 
struction, and will not develop the necessary char- 
acter to satisfactorily fulfil the destiny of the great 
British Empire. 

The lack of definite religious teaching has made the 
masses untrustworthy in speech and action—a trait 





that is very evident among the domestic class. The 
care that has been bestowed on religious educa- 
tion by the Roman Catholics and a few Anglicans 


has kept England as religious as she is. There should 

be strenuous efforts to regain Church schools, where 

they have been lost, CHARLES MAXWELL. 
Farnham, Surrey. 


The Wasted Years 


DEAR Str,—Whatever may be advanced against 
Mr. Brooke's criticism on ** Has Education Failed ? ” 
anyone who looks beneath the surface, or who has 
come into working contact with bovs and girls 
in their teens and early twenties, will endorse what 
he Savs. 

Having had a good deal of experience with young 





people, especially young women, within the last 
twenty years, I have not the least hesitation in 
saying that their years spent at school had been 
little better than wasted. It was often patheti 


to find young women, ranging in age from fifteen to 

thirty vears, barely able to sign their own names 

or to figure out a simple sum. Dress, the jargon ot 

the streets, cinemas and dancing filled their minds. 
It is a puzzle how we manage to spend so much 

money over education and with such disheartening 

results. VALENCE LODGE. 
Harrogate. 


Marriage in the Future 





Sir,—The author of the article in your magazine 
which deals with the problem of the declining birth- 
rate has himself expressed opinions which those who 
read can only confirm, while at the same time there 
are perhaps other sides to the question, and yet 
other views which may tend to throw further light 
on the all-important subject under discussion 

But firstiv I will reter to the statement which 
is so unfortunately true, viz. that parents these 
days cannot aftord to have children. That is 
one of the chief reasons of the decline of our birth- 
rate, for the middle-class parents know that it is 
neither tair to themselves, nor the child when born, 
to be the creators of a life that from its commence 
ment can have little or no chance, or at least a 
fighting chance, to take its place amongst others 


of its own kind, to be fittingly educated, clothed 
and brought up in such a way as to be a credit 
to its parents, its country and itself. 

The average parents have all the desire to give 
their children the same advantages at least that 
they themselves enjoyed—only more so, if possible. 
If they had not such an ambition they would be 
poor parents indeed, and unworthy of their re- 
ponsibility and the affection of their offspring. 
If the nation needs children, the nation must make it 
p thle for them to be born—it must build houses, 
it must produce food more plentifully and more 
theaply, also clothing and materials which are at 


present such a severe the 
man and woman. 

Ihe labour problem is almost one with the birth- 
rate problem, for a man should be enabled to aftord 
i famauly before he indulges in one 


Birmingham, (DOROTHY SHUTTLEWORTH. 


tax upon purse of the 


Motherhood and Patriotism 





Drak Eptror,—I was much interested in Dr. 



















































































Saleeby’s article entitled “ Marriage ir 
which appeared in the November number of Tas 
Quiver. Naturally, he writes trom a man’s | 198 
of view. -ihahe 

As a woman, I wonder if it is w 
ing the best years of one’s life brin 
and doing one’s best to make them 
lor them to be 
reach manhood and 
other women, who 
their best for their boys. 

Is it surprising if many women refuse t, 
come mothers while conscri 
land ? 

Very unpatriotic, you will say, 
think that the general idea of patriotism 
revising ? A MOTHER oF | 

Liverp ol, 





spend- 
UP sor 
good Citizens 


taken away from before 


trained to kill the sonc <4 
have also spent 





ion is the law of oy 


but do \ t \ 
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The Reason Why 


DEAR Str,—Dr. ! iT 
in the Future” in the November Ovtver is of 
great interest in 
child marriages. Personally, we are in the 
he mentions of healthy parents, coming of 
stocks, yet not daring, because of present-da 
ditions, to have more than or Id. We sta 
out fully expecting to have t least two or 
little ones in our home, but 
child did not make his r lt 
atter marriage He is now two years old 
very fine, robust child, and we 
and thoughtfully trained hi 
days. 

I had all the benefit of help and 
Welfare Centre, for 
until the present time, anc 
healthiest kiddy you can imagine B 
now think that we can 
our family. Expenses are so 
of earning more money comes 
father, while upon the t} 
doing all the work at home wit t ext 
and the difficulty of | 
when everybody else is PI too. All 
time, which used to be spent in pleasant w 
or cricket and football, now | to be ut 
on the very ) 
repairs. 

Many of our friends have altered their f 
ve, and especially 
their bit at the 
o fitted fc 
terrible time out 
to a great extent 
letter from an i 
I had the complaint of dear clot % Ss 





Saleeby’s 


these days of childless and or 











seven montl bef 


nece iry allotment, or doin 
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one thought 1 that he 
future, in case he is laid 
keep us. 

It is indeed most necessary tor t 
race that the populatior uld t 
but I’m afraid this will not ¢ 
State hare the respol ibilit 

murs faithfully, Mr L, | 

Church End, Finchle 
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A MOMENTOUS BOOK 7s. 6d. net 


BEFORE THE WAR 


A GREAT VINDICATION OF 


BRITAIN’S -PRE- WAR POLICY 
BASED MAINLY ON PERSONAL 
MEMORANDA_ AND OBSERVA- 


TION eo ee - By 


VISCOUNT HALDANE 


Just Ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, and 
CASSELL & CO., LTD, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 














** 4 permanent and handsomely-bound index to the mind 
which has made our country what it is.’”-—NATION. 


M" PUNCH’S HISTORY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says: 

** A consecutive record not only of what happened ‘over there,’ but of what 
people Were saying and feeling at home. In mixed prose and verse and picture 
it tells its story, trenchantly, wittily, bravely ; and it contrives to avoid, with 
judgment that cannot be too highly praised, making jokes out of things that 
no decent mind can think funny, and being merely smart at the expense 
of humanity and good manners.” 


THE FIELD says: 

‘*The volume serves not only to amuse, but to reproduce what men and 
women thought and said and did during the awful period the world has just 
passed through. It is a book which should have an honoured place in every 
library dealing with the war, for the collected articles and pictures breathe the 
atmosphere of the Empire, when every ounce of nerve and strength was 
needed, but yet the hardest hit found time to laugh.” 


WITd 170 CARTOONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY FAMOUS 
“PUNCH” ARTISTS, AND PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTIS- 
PIECE. NINTH IMPRESSION 10s. 6d. net 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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A SELECTION OF 


Cassell’s Gardening Books 
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The Complete Gardener 


By 11. H. THOMAS, Editor of 7e Garaener. With Colour Frontispiece by 
C. E. Frower, and 128 Full-page Half-tone Plates. Cloth gilt, net 15/- 


The Book of Hardy Flowers 


By Hi. Hf. THOMAS, Editor of The Gardener. With 32 Autochrome Plat 
Ii. EssENHIGH CorKk, and 64 Half-tone Plates. Cloth gilt, net 15/ 


The Garden at Home 


By H. H. THOMAS, Editor of 7e Gardener. With 12 Lumicre 
H. EssENHIGH CorKk, and 96 Half-tone Illustrations Cloth gilt, 


The Rose Book 


By Il. H. THOMAS and WALTER EASLEA. With 8 Lumiére Photogray 
in Colour by H. EsskENHIGH CoRKE, and 40 pages of Half-tone Illustrati 
Cloth gilt, net 7/6 


Rock Gardening for Amateurs 


By H. Hl. TILOQMAS, Editor of 7he Gardener. With 12 Lumiére Plate 
Ii, ESSENHIGH CORKE, and 64 pages of Illustrations. Cloth gilt, net 7/6 


READY SHORTLY. 


Practical Amateur Gardening 
By H. H. THOMAS, 


Round the Year in the Garden 


By Hl. H. THOMAS. (New Edition.) 


Gardening Handbooks 


A Series of 21 Useful Manuals for all classes of 
H. H. THOMAS, Fully Illustrated throughout. 


y 


Plate 


t 7/6 





Net 7/6 
Net 7/6 


Horticulturists, edited by 
Paper covers, net 1/6 


Two New Volumes. Ready Jan. 29. 
The Garden Month by Month 
Garden Handbook for Beginners 


A Popular New Ninepenny Series, edited by H. H. THOMAS. Aims 
assisting Allotment Holders, Smallholders, etc., to obtain special informat 
at a glance by means of practical, well-illustrated books. 10 Vols. 
Paper boards, each, net 9d. 
Two New Volumes Ready Shortly. 
— ° 
Climbing Roses 
Pansies and Violas 


Write for Complete List of Gardening Books. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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A SELECTION OF 


Cassell’s Nature Books 
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The Nature Book 


A Popular Description by Pen and Camera of the Delights and Beauties of 
the Open Air. Text written by well-known Naturalists. Profusely Illustrated 
with reproductions from photographs, and including a series of exquisite Colour 
Plates by leading artists. In Three Vols. Cloth, gilt edges, each, net 1§/= 


Cassell’s Natural History 


By F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. With 16 Lumiére Colour Plates 
direct from Nature by the Author, and over 200 other Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, net g/e 
The Charm of the Hills 


By Seton Gorvon, F.Z.S. New Edition. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 64 Full-page Illustrations direct from Nature. Cloth gilt, net 10/6 


Animal Life Under Water 


By Francis Warp, M.D., F.Z.S. With nearly 100 Unique Photographs in 
Colour and Black-and-White, taken in the Author's Under-water Observatory, 


Cloth gilt, net 9/- 
Babes of the Wild 


By Cuarces G. D. Roperts. With Colour Frontispiece and 32 Half-tone 
Plates by Warwick REYNOLDs, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, net 6/- 


Trees and How They Grow 


By Mrs. G. Crarke Notracs, B.Sc. With 15 Lumiére Plates by H. 
ESsENHIGH Corke, and 136 Photographs by the Author. 
Lavge crown 8vo, cloth gilt, net 7/6 


THE “KEARTON ’”? BOOKS 
Wonders of Wild Nature 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With 4 Colour and 60 Plain Photographs by 
RicHarD Kearton and his Daughter, Grace KEARTON. Cloth gilt, 7/6 net 


The Adventures of Jack Rabbit 


By R. Kearron, F.Z.S. With 8 Autochromes and numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs by Ricwarp and Grack KEARTON. 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, net 6/= 


White’s Natural History of Selborne 


Illustrated by Ricuarp aad Cuerry Kgarton, and Notes by RicHarp KearTon. 


net 3/6 
Write for Complete List of Cassell’s Nature Books. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Cassell’s Brilliant 7s. net Novels 
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JUST READY 


Those Who Smiled 
PERCEVAL GIBBON 


The author's clever and fascinating writing has placed 


us under a debt of gratitude for this delightful volume 
of stories. 


me 


UE 
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A Place in the World 
J. HASTINGS TURNER 


The Circe from Russia, who turned men into asses as 
easily as her prototype turned them into swine, was 
caught by the Great War and imprisoned in a little bit 
of London’s outer ring. <A love-story, and a revel of 
quick-thoughted epigram. 
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STILL IN GREAT DEMAND 


H. G. WELLS (6s. net) - The Undying Fire 
GERTRUDE PAGE (3rd Imp.) The Veldt Trail 
SAX ROHMER (4th imp.) . . . = «. Dope 
HUGH WALPOLE (6th imp.) . . . Jeremy 
EMHEL M. DELL... The Tidal Wave 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH (3rd Imp.) Tamarisk Town 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 

Sheepskins and Grey Russet 
ROBERT HICHENS (2nd Imp.) . Mrs. Marden 
“BARTIMEUS” . An Awfully Big Adventure 
B. M. CROKER (2nd Imp.) . The Pagoda Tree 
ALICE PERRIN . . . . Star of India 
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Masters the Hair 
Sold in 16 and 2% 


(Double Quantity) Bottles 


ANZORA CREAM OF ALL CHEMISTS, HAIRDRESSERS ANZORA VIOLA 
_ Sorgreay scalps °°. _ STORES, ETC. 2: Sor dry scalps 
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A CHARMING PAIR of PRESENTATIon WH 
PICTURES IN COLOUR FREE 


TO USERS OF WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 





